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Being a Brief Account of the Growth of British Power in India and of the Progress 
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This hoolc, intended for use in the senior classes of school in India, 
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Tht Slalesmau in a leading article says : — “A considerable service to the cause oi truth has been 

rendered by Messrs. Longmans, in publishing “England and India” This honest 

and useful work should appeal to a large class.” 

From the Madras Mail : — ^"This book serves a most nsefuland valuable purpose as giving the Student 
a view of India at the present day, with a historical background. It should be a test-hook in 
every Secondary School in the Country.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

'T^HE account -which Lord Willingdon, in the last meeting o£ the 
Legislative Council, rendered o£ his stewardship o£ the 
educational talents entrusted to his charge will in the opinion o£ all 
£air-minded people amply justify the claim that his governorship has 
been a period o£ progress remarkable when the circumstances are 
considered. The Hon’ble Mr. Paranjpye did Lord Willingdon no 
more than justice when be recognised that the credit for this record 
must in large measure he ascribed to His Excellency himself. Lord 
Willingdon was not and did not set up to be an edncational ‘expert,’- — 
few men of modesty and common-sense do. But he had other 
qualities even more valuable in an administrator, a capacity for seeing 
other men’s point of view and sympathising with legitimate aspira- 
tions and genuine feelings. This gave him a power of drawing 
opposites together, harmonising if not wholly reconciling diverging 
views and creating co-operation. Mr. Paranjpye rightly emphasised 
how much this had done for University progress. He came into 
office after a period of stormy dissensions occasioned by conflicting 
views of University reorganisation. He leaves the University still 
face-to-face with difficult problems but animated by a general desire to 
find solutions that all may accept. He leaves the Presidency con- 
vinced that Government is in earnest in its resolve to improve the 
conditions of educ.ation, to contribute generously in expediting reform 
and expansion and to listen to the views and desires of all who have a 
claim to be heard. 

Hi # « * • 

The address of Sir Ibrahim Eahimtulla to the All-India Edu- 
cational Conference at Surat was concerned principally with the 
educational backwardness of Mahomedans. The backwardness is 
admitted and though the quinquennial report shows some progress, 
the increase in this quinquennium is very much less than in previous. 

3 
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story oE what hefel him. “ On my return to school I mot an elephant 
o£ immense size. So we (myself and cooly) ran quickly as our feet 
could carry us, and made our escape by climbing up a tree like a 
monkey, in which w'e spent about four hours. Fear and hunger 
prevailed us. The elephant did not see where we went. So it 
watched our coming again. I told the cooly to-day is our last day, 
and made ready for the death. Shivering with fear, tuining face-to- 
face, bew’ailed our misfortune. Fortunately I saw two peasants, who 
are going on to the samo direction. I whispered them and explained 
them what happened. At the conclusion of our talk they wondered 
our escape. These fearless brave men drove the animal, making a 
noise, so our escape was at an end.” No wonder that he appeals 
to his Director for a softer billet. “ Please consider, Sir, what shall 
I do if I did not meet these men ? One side I am suffering from such 
fears, while on the other with sick. Where is my comfort then. Sir ? 
I beg most obediently to release me from one of them.” 

iH l|E 41 « H: 

From the same report we gather that the Singhalese schoolmaster 
is liable to let his zeal overrun his discretion. " The head teacher of a 
large Government vernacular school in the Southern Province, in 
order that he might better illustrate to his class the principles of 
elementary anatomy dug up his deceased aunt, hanging her skeleton 
up to dry in the garden in order to obtain a perfect specimen of 
a human sketeton. Unfortunately he had not consulted all the 
poor lady’s relations, and one of them, being on bad terms with the 
teacher, lodged a complaint, which resulted in the teacher being 
fined Rs. 15, under section 292 of the Ceylon Penal Code, for ‘offering 
indignity to a human corpse.’ The accused was warned that he was 
let off lightly as the judge thought he had done it with the laud- 
able desire to improve the school museum.” 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE PENSIONS EILL. 

M r. Fisher’s superannuation proposals have so far had a smooth 
passage through Parliament, Amendments have been moved on 
the lines suggested in my last communication but these have been Avith- 
drawn or substantially modified since there was no desire in any quarter 
to delay the progress of the Bill at a time when prolonged discussion 
involved the risk of the measure having to be withdrawn. An amend- 
ment in favour of bringing local inspectors and organisers within the 
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scope of the measure has been met by the proposal that such teachers 
shall receive a pension in respect of their service in the schools and shall 
receive a further pension in respect of their service as servants of the local 
authority. In these cases the superannuation allowance will come from 
two sources, one to be pro\dded b}' the present Bill and another to be 
provided by a Bill which the Local Government Board has undertaken 
to introduce for the benefit of corporation officials generally. Although 
this compromise does something to obviate the risk of financial loss in 
the case of local inspectors and organisers, it is, nevertheless, unsatisfac- 
tory in principle since it seems to place outside the category of teachers 
those men and women who, by reason of their effieiency in the schools 
are promoted to supervise the work of other teachers. Another amend- 
ment was proposed with the object of bringing within the scope of the 
measure teachers in schools which aj'e privately conducted. In this 
proposal there were obvious difficulties since the State can hardly be 
expected to take responsibility for the superannuation of those who are 
working in schools entirely outside the State’s control. Many of us 
maintain, however, that no school should be permitted to remain out- 
side the control of the State. Those responsible for the best private 
schools, in common with teachers in state-aided schools, believe that the 
Board of Education should take steps to abolish all inefficient schools 
and should exercise a proper measure of supervision over everj' form of 
education. Under the Education Act it becomes necessary for the 
local education authority to take cognizance of all the schools in its dis- 
trict, calling for particulars as to premises, number of pupils and qualifica- 
tions of staff. It is believed that when these particulars are forthcoming 
the local authorities will have it in their power to refuse to recognise 
attendance at inefficient schools as satisf^ng the requirements of the 
Education Act. Should this power be exercised, inefficient schools will 
be compelled to close their doors and the others will be allowed to con- 
tinue subject to their efficiency being maintained. To ensure the main- 
tenance of their efficiency, it will be necessary to devise a system of 
inspection which may be worked in such a manner as to leave to the 
schools the largest possible measure of freedom while affording some 
guarantee to the public that the education they give is on the right lines. 
It is evident that teachers working in schools thus inspected and held to 
be efficient will have a strong claim for consideration in the superannua- 
tion scheme although their schools receive no aid from the State. Mr. 
Fisher proposes to recognise service in such schools, provided alwa5?s that 
they are not conducted for private profit and provided also that the 
resources of the school itself are shown to be inadequate for the furnisliing 
of money to superannuate the teachers. In effect, this means that the 
private schools as we have kno^vn them in the past, that is, schools con- 
ducted by a proprietor or proprietors, will be outside the scope of the 
pensions scheme and it may be expected that such schools will find it 
increasingly difficult to attract a supply of qualified teachers. Many of 
them will be compelled to close down, with the result that the Board of 
Education will find itself compelled to provide for a far greater number 
of secondary school pupils. 

STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The noteworthy effect of the war in England has been the great 
increase in the number of pupils in the municipal and county secondary 
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schools. The :Board of Education attributes this to the fact that the 
all-round increase in wages has enabled many people of the artisan class 
to give their children the opportunity for further education. It is certain 
that in many districts the secondary schools are full to overflowing and - 
as soon as peace conditions permit of the building of new schools, a great 
extension of facilities will be demanded. It is understood also that ]\Ir. 
Fisher is anxious to provide schools in those districts which ha,ve hitherto 
been very scantily supplied with state-aided secondary education. There 
is, for example, a large area in the west of England containing very few 
municipal or count}’’ secondary schools. The effect of this coming provi- 
sion upon the enterprise of proprietary schools is expected, to be very 
seiious but those who prophesy the early extinction of aU private schools 
in this country are overlooking an important consideration. It is that 
where a good system of secondary ’schools is provided, there tends to 
develop a subsidiarj' sj’stem of private preparatory schools attended by 
pupils whose parents do not desire their children to attend the ordinary 
public elementary school and who realise that some kind of special pre- 
paration is necessary if the child is to benefit to the proper extent from 
the secondary school course. An example of this state of things is to be 
found in tire city of Birmingham where there is probably the finest equip- 
ment of secondar}^ school facilities to be found in England. In addi- 
tion to the great endowed schools, known as King Edward VI High 
Scliools with their associated grammar schools to the number of five or 
six, there are in Birmingham several municipal secondary schools and a 
number of others conducted by religious bodies or by private companies. 
There is, of course, an ample prordsion of public elementary schools but 
there are few districts in England which have so great a number of small 
private schools. Of these the great majority are engaged in preparing 
pupils for the admission examinations of the secondary schools. Thus, 
it seems fair to suppose that any extension of secondary school facilities 
will result in the development of more private schools unless, indeed, 
steps are taken to make the public elementary’ schoohmore popular than 
it is at present with those who can afford to pay a small fee for the 
early training of their children. 

WORKS SCHOOLS. 

An interesting development, foreshadowmg, and in some degree 
forestalling, the operations of the Education Act is the establishment of 
schools for young people in connection with factories and workshops. 
These institutions are being set up by some of our largest firms of manu- 
facturers, the buildings being provided at their own cost and the schools 
being maintained, for the present at any rate, without the help of the 
Stale. An example is to be found in Bolton, Lancashire, where Messrs. 
Tootal, Broadliurst, Lee and Company have founded a school for their - 
young workpeople and have appointed as their educational adviser a 
former Director under a Local Education Authority. This school was 
recently opened by the President of the Board of Education who said 
that he welcomed such enterprises and hoped that many other manufac- 
turers would imitate them. In many parts of England the education 
authorities are bestirring themselves to provide continuation schools and 
it Mill be seen that rve have here some conflict of principle arising from 
the question whether the continuation school of the future should be 
unrelated to the workshop or whether it should form a paraUel coui-se 
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with the pupil’s daily emplo3unent and be carried on largely under the 
auspices of his eniplo 3 ^ers. Members of the Labour Party have repeated- 
ly expressed themselves very strongly in favour of separating continua- 
tion education entirety from the workshop. They held that works schools 
will tend to be nothing more than a device for benefiting the employer 
by increasing the efficiency of his younger workpeople. They declare 
also that such schools will tend to ignore the liberal or humane element 
in studies. It is, of course, well-known that the Trade Unions have alwa3;s 
been suspicious of the rate-aided technical school and there are instances 
w'here no pupil is permitted to enter a technical class in a municipal 
school of technology unless the local Trade Union officials are satisfied 
that he is a member of the craft with which the class is dealing. It 
remains to be seen whether such objections will be held valid after the 
war. The desire for a liberal element in the continuation school studies 
is perhaps more to be commended and it is a S3TOptom of the newborn 
resolve of our working people to have a full share in all the prudleges 
which attach to education. It may be that they are in error in supposing 
that what they call the “governing class” exercises the function of govern- 
ing by reason of its educational superiority but they are probably right 
in supposing that the mder spirit of education in their own ranks will 
enable them to play a more active part in the conduct of affairs. 

DISABLED SOLDIERS AS TEACHERS. 

During the past few months a systematic effort has been made to en- 
courage disabled soldiers to offer themselves as teachers. Our JCnistiy of 
Labour is preparing a pamphlet setting forth the various opportunities 
which are open to fisabled.men returning from the army and such men 
as are reasonably well-educated are invited to consider the possibilit3' 
of becoming qualified teachers. The procedure is that the applicants are 
interviewed by the authorities of a Training College and if the interview 
is satisfactory, they are allowed to enter the college for a special course 
of training which will entitle them, when successfully accomplished, to 
receive a Government Certificate. It is evident that this special course 
must be almost wholly different from the one usually taken by training 
college students. In several instances the Universities are undertaking 
the work and the disabled soldier will be encouraged to pursue the study 
of some subject or subjects on university lines. At the same time he will 
attend lectures on the theory of teacliing and uill have opportunities for 
school practice under super\nsion. It is found that a number of the ap- 
plicants coming forward under tliis scheme are men of real prornise likely 
to become very valuable recruits to the teaching staff of the countr3^ 
The certificated teachers already at work in the schools are naturally 
inclined to watch the experiment ver3' carefully lest it should develop 
into a plan for granting the Government Certificate to teachers on unduly 
easy terms, thereb3? disparaging the value of certificates previously 
obtained. It is clear, however, that the whole question of the training 
of teachers is undergoing revision and the latest regulations issued by 
the Board of Education foreshadow a polic3' which will lead to the 
establishment of a new kind of Government Certificate, to be given not 
simply as the result of one standard course of training, but to be avail- 
able for teachers of special subjects as well as for those w'ho have been 
prepared mainty for a general form of work. Such certificates will be of 
approximatety equal standing although differing in kind, for it is coming 
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to be realised that one set course cannot possibly meet the needs of all 
the various kinds of teaching work which are now undertaken in our 
schools. 

BOY LABOUR ON FARMS. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been caused in our secondary 
schools by the failure of our Government Departments to make proper 
use of the voluntary labour placed at their disposal by the senior pupils. 
In the early part of the year great efforts were made to encourage boys 
to offer themselves for work in harvesting, forestry and other operations. 
Filled with zeal, a large number of boys offered their services and masters 
undertook to supervise the transport and work of selected parties. In 
many cases the boys found themselves regarded as something of a 
nuisance and the arrangements for their housing and supply of food 
were disgracefully inadequate. Thus, in one instance, a party of boys 
arrived at a remote spot in the west of England after a journey of 150 
miles to find that there was no food at all available and it was several 
days before the camp could be organised with anything like proper 
efficiency. Another party journeyed to Scotland by special train, taking 
up other parties on the way, so that 500 willing helpers reached the point 
to which they had been directed. At this place, however, it was found 
that there were no camps ready and in the end they were sent to another 
district where they spent a fortnight without helping the harvest in any 
way. Such failures to recognise and encourage the patriotism of our school 
boj^ have been very warmly commented upon and no responsibility seems 
to be acknowledged by any of the Government Departments which, a 
few months ago, were claiming, the credit of formulating the scheme. 

THE LATE MR. F. H. DALE. 

The Board of Education has suffered a grievous loss by the untime- 
ly death of Mr. Frank H. Dale, the Chief Inspector of Public Elementary 
Schools. Mr. Dale entered the service of the Board after a brilliant 
career at Oxford where as a scholar of Balliol he had greatly distinguished 
himself in the study of classics and philosophy. As Chief Inspector he 
won the regard alike of his colleagues and of the teachers of the country 
for he was a man of broad sympathies, great zeal for educational pro- 
gress and untiring energy. The preparation of the Education BUI placed 
on him a very heavy burden of work and probably brought about the 
illness which resulted in his death at the early age of 46. 

FRANK ROSCOE. 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS. 

'T'HE product of Indian education has long been an object of deri- 
■* Sion, and the “ faded B.A.," a subject for ill-concealed merri- 
ment to those whose acquaintance with the type is only superficial Yet 
there are few more pathetic individuals than the young man, who year 
after year appears m tlic examination hall, only to find two months later 
that his name is once more not to be read among the list of successful 
candidates. 

As head of a college containing some 350 undergraduates and as a 
university examiner for more than twenty years, I think I may claim 
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a slight knowledge at any rate of the Indian college lad, and I must con- 
fess to a very real sympathy uith the ‘failure’ and a genuine desire, to 
see sometliing done that will tend to reduce the present terrible wastage 
and at the same time raise the standard of learning and efficienc}' in our 
schools and universities. 

For a long time past the unsatisfactoriness of our higher institutions 
has become more and more realised, and many and various ha^'e been 
the remedies suggested, yet what would appear to be one of the most 
ob\aous seems to have hitherto been to a large extent overlooked. 

When, after Macaulay’s famous decision in favour of education on 
western lines, the audiorities began to extend facilities for learning in 
every direction, perhaps the greatest inducement to a young Indian 
to tMie advantage of the new system was the prospect of obtaining 
Government employment. It must be remembered that, in the Fast, 
an extraordinary value is attached to ser\ace under the ruler, and 
it is regarded as conferring a dignity altogether disproportionate to 
the emoluments. Such posts were, and still are, a matter of patronage, 
but, at the present time, the nominee, in addition to social or other 
qualifications, has to produce proof of having passed some recognized 
examination, usualh^ the School Leaving Certificate or the matricula- 
tion in the case of junior appointments, and one or other of the various 
degrees in the case of the higher. As is natural imdcr a system of 
nomination, very much may depend on the influence, direct or other- 
wise, which some friend or relative maj^ be able to exert, and, conse- 
quently, it is often merely necessary to obtain the magic letters, B.A., 
to enable a j outh to obtain the post he seeks. Hence hundreds of young 
men flock to our schools and colleges, who are utterly unable to profit 
really by the instruction received. The class rooms are congested, 
the better student’s chances of a good education are diminished by the 
need for teaching down to the level of the weaker vessels, while the 
demands for more and more admissions make the chaos greater than 
ever. If applicants are turned awaj^ undoubted hardship ensues, as 
such action virtually means the denial of any hope for Government 
service. In this connection it must not be forgotten that the’ private 
candidate is not encouraged in Indian universities, and the examina- 
tion results show only too clearly the totally inadequate preparation 
that this class enjoys. 

The present system of nomination is not without its merits. In 
the first place it is in accordance with the traditional idea of Govern- 
ment as the dispenser of patronage ; it enables an officer indirect!}’ to 
reward long and faithful work by nominating a son to please his 
father in the service of the state ; and it helps to maintain the pres- 
tige of those in authority. How far this last is worth the trouble 
entailed in ^considering the claims of the various aspirants is a matter 
for opinion. It is true that, as a dispenser of favours, the Indian 
civil servant, more especially on the executive side, is regarded with 
very great consideration, but'he has to pay heavily in the importtmity 
which he has to endure in consequence. I was once asked b} the then 
Lieutenant-Governor cf the province whether, as Principal of a College, 
I would like to have the privilege of every year norm'nating a candidate 
for a deputy-coUectorship. I expressed my thanks for the offer, but 
respectfully begged that I might be excused the honour, as I foresaw 

4 
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the difficulties that would arise in making a selection satisfactory to 
all the various communities and interests. 

A reason often urged for the retention of nomination is that it 
enables Government to reward a good and loyal servant by selecGng a 
son, or near relative, to carry on the family tradition. Undoubtcffiy it 
is both wise and just to recognise the merits of th9se who have done 
good work for the state, but the result is to narrow the field of selec- 
tion, and the system teUs somewhat^ hardly on those who do not 
possess such qualifications. Though it is quite possible that a boy, 
whose father is a Deputy Collector, may have imbibed, more or less, 
a flair for similar work, yet. on the other hand, there are often young 
men, in all respects equally suitable for Government employment, whose 
family does not happen to have held many public appointments. 
Such vouths ate bound to stand a poorer chance, should they find 
themselves pitted against candidates whose fathers are valued sub- 
ordinates of the higher officials. 

Very soon the ‘Reform Scheme,’ in some shape or other, will be put 
into effect, and the nominations will be less and less in the hands oi the 
European. If it is difficult for an Englishman to avoid partiality in 
selection, it will be still more so for the Indian, and I doubt very much 
whether the latter would greatly appreciate the privilege. It is 
extremely difficult in any country when there are well defined sections 
of society for one who is not an outsider to escape the charge of 
favouring his orvn particular party. This has been well seen in Ireland, 
Austria and elsewhere, and in Inffia the difficulty is, if anything, greater. 
In the first place it entails, to a certain extent, the exclusion of one’s own 
kith and kin, for a man can hardly use public patronage as a means of 
advancing his own family, and the only way such could be done would 
be by mutual accommodation, on the principle "you scratch my back, 
and I'll scratch yours." The Indian moreover is notoriously suspicious 
of the motives of his own people. The Englishman seldom has an axe 
to grind : he is an alien, and it makes but little difference to him whether 
the Hindu or the Mahomedan, the Brahman or the Kayastha, holds 
a higher proportion of posts. He sdects his candidate, and, on the 
whole, the public is prepared to accept his nomination. If there 
is not always perfect satisfaction, there is rarely any accusation of 
deliberate partiality. But, with their owm countrymen, things are 
different. If a Hindu or a Mahomedan nominates one of his omi 
religion, he is liable to be accused of partisanship ; if he selects one from 
the other side, his own friends twit him with a desire to curry favour. 
In fact, do what he will, his action is liable to misconstruction. A pro- 
portional distribution of posts among the various races and castes 
is recognized as a necessary evil in India, and it often happens that not 
the most promising, nor even the second best, candidate can be chosen, 
but some other less likely, on the ground that his community has not 
got its full share of ‘ the loaves and fishes.' Any system of recruitment 
for the various services must, it is true, take this fact on into consider- 
ation, but, ^ long as it is borne in mind, there would seem to be 
no great difficulty in devising a method which would combine propor- 
tional representation with selection by examination, 

E®§l^d public examinations have almost entirely taken the 
place of nomination, in the case of appointments to the various 
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services, which former method, whatever its merits, was open to 
very grave objection on the ground of nepotism. 

In India it should be possible for a body on the lines of the Civil 
Service Commissioners to hold examinations for such posts as deputy 
coUectorships and the various grades in the Excise, Police and certain 
other services. Already the Public Works, Medical, and, to some 
extent, Educational Departments are recruited in ways which eliminate, 
to a greater or less extent, the weight of personal influence. 

Such a test might be restricted to begin with to candidates who, 
by social position, family status, character, age and physical condition, 
are certified as suitable for Government emplojunent. Before being 
allowed to compete, a boy would be ' required to obtain a certificate 
on the following lines 

, (a) Declaration of age, according to school or college register, (to 
be known as the official age). 

{b) Conduct certificate from the head of the institution at which 
he is being educated, or, if reading at home, from a magis- 
trate, or a person of recognised position. 

(c) Fatliers’ name, caste, and family status, together with such 

claims ^ his family may have on account of former service 
to the state (to be attested by a Magistrate.) 

(d) Medical certificate. 

(c) Riding certificate. 

On the completion of the certificate, it should be submitted to the 
Commissioner, who, if satisfied, would endorse it as confering on 
the holder the right to sit for an examination for Government appoint- 
ments, within certain defined limits. On certain dates examinationa 
would be held, at which those holding the required certificate, and who 
were between the ages of ig and 25, would be allowed to compete for 
vacancies in the various branches of the Public Sexv'ice. To prevent 
any community or caste from obtaining more than its fair share of 
the posts available, so many might be reserved for any particular sec- 
tion, provided that its members attained a certain standard. The 
Government could, in addition, reserve a few special vacancies to 
which it could appoint persons of high family or who, for special reasons, 
it might desire to nominate. 

The advantages that would accrue from mch a system would be : — 

(i) There being no direct nomination — save in exceptional cases 

as suggested — officials would be no longer importuned by- 
young men and their relatives, and the former would learn 
to'depend on their own unaided efforts for success. 

(ii) A degree being no longer a sitte qua non, the demand for 
lowering educational standards would lose force. Weaker 
intellects, knowing that a bundle of recommendator3' 
letters would no longer avail them, and further that a 
degree would, of itself, give no claim to a post, would either 
turn to other means of earning their livelihood before it 
was too late, or, if they svere still ' determined to take 
a college course, would, when they joined an institution for 
higher education, be more ready to submit to being retained 
in a junior class imtil proved fit for promotion. 
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(iii> The piessure of numbers would, for a time at any rate, be 
lessened, and meanwhile the further extension of educa-" 
tional facilities could be considked at leisure. 

(vi) The students in the various classes, if fewer for a time, 
would presumably be those of higher mental capacity, _ 
and in consequence, the standard both of teaching and 
examining would rise. The weak student would not entire- 
ly disappear, but he would cease to have as great an effect 
on the teaching, and there would no longer be the same 
necessity to keep the work down to his level. The better _ 
intellect would have a cliance, and, out of the larger number 
of really well educated young men, we might reasonaJly 
hope to see true learning and scholarship begin to come into 
its own. 

(v) With the rise in the standard would come a rise in the intel- 
lectual outlook, which again should react on the nation as 
a whole, and tend to produce more leaders of thought and 
captains of industry, scholars and inventors, idealists and 
practical men, in Indaa as in other lands. 

Whether the views I have put forward will yet receive the sup- 
port I feel that they might claim I cannot say. When first I advo- 
cated something on these lines, some ten years ago, I could get but 
little sympathy from either the civilian or from fellow educationists, 
but of late a noticeable change has taken place. More than one ruler 
of a province, and many senior officials, have told me that they believ- 
ed there was a a good deal to be said for my scheme, while the recent 
educational report^ on; Bengal ^by Mr; Hornell, [and a recent article 
in the London “Tim^’ show that'others besides myself are beginning 
to realize the serious effect that the ‘Selective System,' as a means of 
recruiting for the^Public Serwccs, has on the advancement of educa 
tion in India. 

WTLLIAM JESSE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TREE. 

M etaphors not infrequently prove to be a limitation as w^cll as 
an aid to thought. In the realm of education this seems to have 
bear the case with regard to the idea of “an educational ladder.” Ad- 
vancing thought finds it necessary to change its metaphors. The concep- 
tion of an educational ladder has implied in the minds of so many edu- 
ca.tionalists the opportunity of passing, on a basis of proved merit and 
without any arbitrary hindrance, from a school even of the most element- 
ary type up to the University. The two most important implications 
here are undoubtedly (i) that effort is required to climb the ladder, and 
that various individuals may come to a halt at different stages upward, 
and (2) that there should be a free opportunity for all, as far as the State 
is concerned vdth the organisation of the lower and the higher educational 
institutions. The defective aspect of the metaphor is that it suggests 
just one straight way upwards. In practical organisation this has led, 
for example, to the secondary school being dominated by the idea that 
its cluef object is to prepare its pupils for the entrance examination to 
the University. If a University were a wide comprehensive institution 
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preparing persons for the higher appointments in all the branches of 
social work requiring education, this would not matter : but the painful 
fact is evident, that most of our Universities are nothing of the sort. 

It is proposed, therefore, to adopt the metaphor of "an educational 
tree.” The distinction from the discarded metaphor is clear. Com- 
mencing from a point at a moderate distance from the root, branches, 
stretching out in a variety of'directions, start out at different heights up 
the stem. The main stem supplies the needs of all in part. The educa- 
tional system should be systematical^ of this type also. It should start 
from- a common root : and it should throb with a common life. The ques- 
tions which the educationalist needs to discuss are : (i). The nature of 
the education to be given before any differentiation into branches occurs ; 
(2) The points at which branches should start out ; and (3) The nature 
of the education in the different branches. 

Before taking up the discussion of these questions in detail, it may 
be well to re-iterate the demands of a modem democratic conception of 
education, in elaboration of the suggestion of free opportunity implied 
in the earlier metaphor. The modem State is no more justified in 
assuming a different attitude towards the children of one class from 
that assumed to another, than it is in treating individuals different^ as 
voters. Equality of educational opportunity is a correlate of equality 
of political franchise. The tnily democratic State will say : Whatever 
the means the parents may have to provide for the needs of the child 
whether much or whether little, a certain standard is required for food, 
clothing, and education, and the State will see that this is attained for 
all. Starting from this point of view, the further demand must be made 
that mere prestige or wealth of the parent shall not be a means by which 
particular individuals may be “lifted” on to or helped along particular 
Ijranches, As a master in two Public Schools and one old established 
Grammar School, I had sufficient practicarexperience to convince me 
that at least a third, but more probably a half, of the pupils with whom 
I came into contact, ought not to have been there, and would not have 
been there had it not been for the pecuniary circumstances of the parents. 
Some close association with Elementary Schools also supplied me with 
adequate evidence of boys who were prevented from further scope for 
their intellectual ability solely by the poverty of their parents. In recent 
years in England, by municipal and county scholarships, a small per- 
centage of the latter cases have been provided for. So far, however, there 
seems to have been no step taken to save the schools from the burden of 
trying to educate along their particular lines those who have shorvrr them- 
selves unfit for such education. It is in this direction that the con- 
sideration of the idea, of an educational tree might help. 

Properly to appreciate the character of the following proposes, it 
is well to consider why well-to-do parents desire to keep their children 
in such schools. The main reason, over and abor^e all questions of social 
contact, is that thej^ might eventually enter upon some form of occupa- 
tion regarded socially as superior to skilled or unskilled manual labour, 
and, as so regarded, bringing a higher rate of remuneration and a better 
" social position.” Here, therefore, we are in need of a genuine revolu- 
tion in our way of looking at things. If we would frankly own and act 
upon it that dignity of character, finen^s of personality, is the only 
genuine basis for respect, then the mechanic may be a man to be respected 
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equally \vith, not infrequently more than the banker or even the dene. 
Once we educate our pupils utterly to abhor the ■ ■£. s- d. st^dard of 
evaluation of men, and to champion vigorously the recognition of real 
moral merit, one barrier to social progress will be removed. Togemer 
with the desire not to lose a position of respect is also the fear of other- 
wise not being able to obtain sufficient remuneration by a different type 
of occupation to live at a good standard. So again, democratically we 
have to come to admit that the manual labourer, sldlled or unskilled, and 
the mere clerk, may rightly claim and should obtain a livelihood as good 
as those working in professional and other spheres. *^1 men who honest- 
ly do their best deserve an equal opportunity for a high type of life. The 
democratic State will have to do all in its power to ensure this. 

The first of the three practical questions raised above concerns the 
type of education to be given to children previous to any divergence along 
different branches. The answer to this will depend in part upon the 
answer to the second question, as to the age when such divergence 
should begin. The proposal with regard to this latter may, therefore, be 
best given at once. In cool climates the age should be about a year or a 
little more after the age at which puberty usually occurs. In hot climates, 
where puberty begins much earlier, the age should be about two or three 
years after. The reason for this is chiefly that during the early years of 
adolescence there is an increase in mental activity and emotional fervour 
accompanying the physical changes. In consequence, as early as pos- 
sible after the beginning of adolescence is the best period for endeavour- 
ing to turn the current of latent energy (becoming active) into specific 
channels, or, to use our metaphor, along particular branches of the edu- 
cational tree. 

The education in the first period up to this stage will be more or less 
common to all, establishing a basis for later developments for social use- 
fulness and personal culture. It will thus include;-*' (i). The training 
of the body to obtain and retain physical health and growth ; and simple 
instruction in the principles and facts relating to good physical health : 
(2). Moral training in habits of obedience, honesty, diligence, truthful- 
ness, etc., and the necessary corresponding instniction ; (3). Training, 
in the means to obtain knowledge, and instruction in the more general 
facts and laws concerning the physical and social en-vironment, and in the 
history and literatures of various peoples ; (4). Guidance and encourage- 
ment in the enjoj'ment and appreciation of the beautiful in its different 
forms, as music, voCal and instrumental ; pictures ; sculptures ; 
eurhythmies, and the dramatic, and (5). Instruction in the main prin- 
ciples and participation in some of the practices of religion. 

For the discussion of the idea of an educational tree the third of the 
above questions is the most important : the nature of the education in 
the different branches. As education organised by the State is predo- 
minantly for social ends, the character of these different branches 
must be determined carefully in accordance with the needs of the State. 
Individual wishes and desires have here to take second place. Thus, no 
particular individual, whatever his “social” connections, should be 
allowed to try to go along any branches of education for which he is 

• For more detail see the previous paper on “The Aims of Education” in the 
issue, January, 1918. 
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manifestly unfit. Further, the number of those admitted into State edu- 
cational institutions of any and every type should depend not upon the 
caprice of individuals wishing to enter, but upon the requirements of 
the society.* 

Let us consider a few typical examples. If the actuaries of the in- 
surance companies can work out their tables of the average probable 
duration of life, it ought to be even easier for a calculation to be made as 
to how many medical practitioners are approximately necessary for a 
nation of known size and distribution of population in normal conditions 
of health and disease. Similar statistics might be compiled as to the 
relative numbers of persons engaged in the educational services, in civil 
administration, in connection with the law, local civil engineering, and 
so on. The provision of the institutions for the different branc&s of 
education should be based upon such a careful consideration of statistics. 
The relative proportions for the various needs having been approximate- 
ly settled, candidates only in such proportions should be admitted into 
the particular institutions. The choice of candidates will be determined 
by (a) the inclination of the pupil, and (b) his position in the examination 
for entrance into the institution. 

Suppose that at the end of the first period — that of general educa- 
tion — a pupil fails to pass the test for pursuing a higher course. He then, 
as far as possible according to his own inclination, but only in conformity 
with national requirements, passes into some type of occupation, not 
demanding specif knowledge, and in which any mechanical skill might 
be best learned in~ actual practice. This is no degradation, but the 
recognition by the State that thus the particular person is most valuable. 
He ought, therefore, to be at no pecuniary disadvantage — ^unless he 
wastes his time. 

Another pupil passes the test for pursuing a high course. He will 
pass then into one of two types of Secondary School : {a)' Scientific and 
technical ; or (&) Humanistic or literary, again according to the special 
capacity he shows, his own inclination, and social needs ; the first and 
the last conditions taking precedence in the eyes of the State. At certain 
stages according to the training to be taken up the pupils will pass out 
from these schools to the University or to the various professional and 
other training departments representing branches of the educational tree. 
At each stage and for each profession systematic selection is to be made. In 
recognising the true nature-of the educational tree educationalists might 
influence educational organisation m the direction of the provision of 
diverse branches to accommodate the capacities of the individuals and 
the requirements of the social development. , 

There will be many who will utterly oppose the ideas expressed above : 
they will be chiefly those who fear that in such a system they — 
or their children — might not secure the positions they desire. They will 

* Recently I suggested to the University of Bombay Visitors to the affiliated 
Colleges that in order to meet the too great predominance of Arts over Science 
students, the Colleges should refuse to admit any more than a certain percentage of 
Arts men. Similarly, in order to counteract the tendency of men to take up His- 
tory in such large numbers, a limit should be set'to the number admitted into classes. 
The reply was that the suggestion would not be heard of I Surely, a University 
ought to be able to show some independence over against unreflective public opinion. 

If my suggestion is, however, ivrong in principle, (viewing education socially), I 
shall be glad to be Instructed as to my error. 
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talk of the “State interference with the liberty of the individual ” forget- 
ful of the slavery to manual occupation of thousands of those of the 
poorer classes, whose effort and higher capacity has been suppressed b}' 
our existent organisation, 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

M uch has been said and written about the need of religious educa- 
tion in schools, but little that is practical has been arrived at . 
The following may help to make clear some aspects of the problem : — • 
The problem is this ; given the desirability of religious instruction, 
is it possible to devise a generally acceptable form of instruction for 
schools wherein the pupils belong to various religions ? 

Two solutions are possible ; we may either arrange for special classes 
to be taught by professors of the various religions, or we may try to 
inculcate what is common to them all and be content with that. The 
first course is undesirable, first because it destroys the unity of the school, 
and secondly because it makes religion one subject among others in The 
school curriculum, and the religious sentiment cannot be successfully 
cultivated in this way. Religion must rather form part of the general 
atmosphere of the school, and must not be made matter of direct 
study, if we wish to preserve it from becoming an object of dislike to 
the pupils. 

We may define the religious sentiment as a temper of mind which 
leads the possessor to refer his activities to a Being who governs the 
world, and to judge of the consonance of these activities with his idea 
of what that Being demands. 

From the point of view of the educationist, a cultivation of the 
religious sentiment is desirable on the following grounds. All knowledge 
and exercise of thought tend to unity ; it is desirable that there should 
be present to the mind of the student a conception of a unity in which all 
knowledge and all science may find their final and supreme ground, and 
such unity must be conceived to include, not only what is known, but 
also the greater sphere of the problematical beyond. On the intellectual 
side therefore, religion supplies the ideal of a perfect knowledge and 
reason. No form of polytheism satisfies this requirement. On the moral 
side reli^on is desirable as giving a final sanction to the moral law, 
transferring it from the realm of the transitory and changeable to the 
realm of ultimate being, conferring upon it a nobility which it would 
otherwise lack, and raising it above man’s varying, conflicting and 
imperfect expressions of it. It follows that from an educational point of 
view, as also from the point of view of practical men striving for better- 
ment in the true sense, it is -not desirable to inculcate or to perpetuate 
\dews or practices of religion which are in conflict with educational aims. 
Education is a science guided by recognised laws, and the educationist 
wants religion as contributory to his endeavours to make men better and 
wiser, and as emphasing the highest ideals of life ; if it does not serve this 
purpose, it has no value for him. We are outgrowing the time when 
religion could be thought to be something independent of the life which 
is lived, 
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When we ask what conception of God fulfils the above requirement, 
and what form the religious sentiment must take, the answer readily 
®'^§§asts itself. God must be looked upon as one, the supreme reason 
and the supreme good, and as one containing within Himself power of 
response to personality as we know it. Whether He works by and through 
law, as we are now disposed to believe, or by more direct and occasionalist 
methods, He must actually govern. However much goodness and 
holiness in God may transcend human conception of holiness. He must 
be righteous as man understands righteousness, or the moral sentiment 
in man is undermined. The highest moral principle man knows is the 
principle of love, and if God be conceived as inferior to man in this regard. 
He is inferior to the best and therefore no fitting object of reverence and 
adoration. 

Can a workable plan be formed on this basis ? 

Clearly enough, simple as the principle seems to be when thus stated, 
it is of immense range and power, and the presence of a corresponding 
sentiment in the school life would be of great practical value and furnish 
much, if not all, that those require who wish to see religion recognised. 

When we approach religion from the theoretical side, the confusion 
seems to be too great for resolution. So varied is the dress in which diffe- 
rent peoples have clothed their religious ideas, that these seem to be much 
more dissimilar than they really are. The Christian adds much to the 
conception given, but it is still the foundation of his religion ; the Parsee 
expresses himself in his own way, but his thought is but little removed 
from it ; the Mahomedan conception of AUalr is every similar, although 
perhaps it is true to say that the idea of power somewhat overshadows 
the idea of that which determines the exercise of power ; the Hindu 
super-imposes a philosophy of abstract being upon the conception of God 
stated above and, by so doing, seems to deprive the conception of its 
practical worth, but there is much in his religious life which shows that 
it is of great influence. The follower of each religion might complain 
that what we have suggested is insufficient, but he could not justly object 
that it was not in accordance with the aims of his religion or unessential 
to it. 

E.xperience of actual conditions gives the same answer. If a 
search be instituted for what is active and valuable in the life of an en- 
lighted follower of an)^ religion, a search made with eyes quick to dis- 
criminate between the traditional and fortuitous and the vital and 
essential, the same general agreement is found. It is possible to be 
almost confident that the encouragement of the religious sentiment de- 
fined would evoke little opposition from the sincere of any religion. When 
all is said, the ideas which give value and vitality to the terms, 
Pararaeshwar, Allah, Ormuzd and God are not very diverse, and no 
philosophy has been able to overcome the human tendency to conceive 
of God as one with whom personal relations arc possible, and this con- 
ception lies at the root of all prayer and reverence. 

Assuming then that the religious sentiment defined could be incul- 
cated, and that it would be possible for all to acquiesce in its cultivation, 
we have to ask. How should we proceed ? As we have said above, direct 
lessons on the subject of religion are very apt to fail altogether of then- 
purpose, and we do not desire to see religious instruction made a part of 

5 
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the regular curriculum in a way to put it on a level with otlier irksome 
studies. Religion is not a matter of the intellect but of the emotions, a 
sentiment and not a science, and it is to be cultivated by example and 
personal influence tactfully applied, rather than by lessons with a place 
in the regulation time-table. To teach religion the preceptor must be 
a religious man, and a religious teacher ^vill always exercise a rdigious 
influence ; if he is not reli^ous all his_ teaching will be tainted with in- 
sincerity, and in the religious sphere insincerity is not to be tolerated. 

Our o\vn experience is that there is much more religion in our schools 
than is generally supposed, and that there is not more of it, is not due to 
failure to teach it directly, or to adverse influences in the school itself, 
where it finds considerable expression in the literature text-boote, but 
to the absence of strong religious feelings of the kind required in the 
public heart. It is to be suspected that the demand for religious instruc- 
tion, at least in part, comes from those who find their children shaking 
themselves free from many traditional observances which have lost their 
meaning and spiritual value, obserr^ces which education everywhere 
tends to destroy. Children cannot learn the right use of reason and at the 
same time retain their respect for what is passing away, because it con- 
tradicts basic logical laws. The fact of the matter is, that he who wishes 
to do so may even now speak of the simple sort of religion we define with- 
out offence, and there is nothing to prevent private schools from following 
this polic}'. If the teacher goes further, he finds himself in the domain 
of controversy and does harm rather than good. The simple religion we 
have suggested will supply what is needed, and will keepalive the desired 
sentiment, and it will be naturalty and automatically acquired by the 
pupils, if the school atmosphere is what it should be. It has alwaji's to be 
remembered that learning about religion is b}^ no means equiiment to 
a cultivation of the religious sentiment. 

Wliat is chiefly required is a deeper religious spirit outside the 
schools, a spirit which will naturally manifest itself in the lives of the 
teachers. Where the homes of the children exliibit a religion which 
gives brightness, consistency and a moral purpose to life, the schools will 
not destroy it, and much of the school work tends to support it, but we 
cannot expect children to reverence and value what is bj' their parents, 
practically ignored. The maxim, “Do as I tell you and not as I do” is 
of verj’’ feeble utility. 

It is probable that Hindus will find it more difficult to reach a satis- 
factory solution of the religious difficulty than will others, because the 
situation in their case is badly complicated. The thoughtful and the 
enlightened, in the main, desire something of the character specified, but 
Hinduism is taken as a whole, and contains within itself differences more 
vital than those which separate some of the other religions from one 
another. ^ A thoughtfiil Hindu who wishes to cultivate a religious spirit 
in his children is heavily handicapped by identification of what he 
teaches with much that children learn to despise as trivial or meaning- 
less, and the scorn they learn is carried beyond its legitimate object. 

Within the schools we must mainly depend upon the personal in- 
fluence and example of the teachers. This might be supplemented by 
simple prayers at the beginning and end of the day’s work, and by occa- 
sional gatherings where a hyinn or two might be simg, a few prayers could 
be said and a short exhortation given ; it should be possible to do this 
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in a way to be acceptable to all. The main things to be guarded against 
are anything of the nature of irreverence or insincerity and the danger 
of maldng such exercises familiar or irksome, and thus of weakening 
their appeal to the feelings of the pupils. 


- THE TEACHING OF POETRY. 

O NE of the defects of Indian Schools is the mishandling of poetry 
and the teaching of it is as defective as the students’ understand- 
ing of it. Perhaps this is due to the fact that English is a language 
foreign to the teachers. But even making due allowance for this, it 
must be admitted that the teaching of poetry suffers much from in- 
difference on the part of teachers. They hardly realise the value of 
poetry. It is so many lines to be learnt by heart, so many to be read, 
and parsed and analysed and paraphrased for the purpose of the eternal 
examination. There is no loftier motive, no ideal sought or pursued. 
Perhaps the mercantile spirit of the age we live in is responsible for 
this as it is for so many other defects. But all lovers of education 
should try to remove the defects they find in educational methods. 

Poetry ought to occupy a very high place in the curriculum of 
schools and even higher in the heart of its teachers. It is one of the 
best, and though difficult, the surest way of reacliing the depths of a 
pupil’s heart. For its appeals are to imagination. And what cannot 
imagination do for a child. Every child if properly handled, is a 
poet in bud full of imagination. The cultivation of this imagination, 
and tlie culture of the purer emotions of the heart it is the purpose of 
poetry-teaching to accomplish. 

In all true teaching of poetry therefore the appeal must always be 
to the imagination and to the emotions. It is good to be able to analyse 
and paraphrase and explain intricate pieces ; but it is better to feel what 
the poet has felt. To feel as the poet has felt is indeed a difficult task, 
but one worth attempting. 

For this purpose it is not necessary that every word should be 
understood or correctly parsed. The idea needs to be understood and 
so understood that the pupil is able to visualise it. To help such an 
understanding the teacher should first fix the attention of the learners 
upon the idea not upon mere words. Honest efforts in this direction will 
reveal the fact that this method of doing the work even helps the work 
of “other-wording” the piece. The main outhnes of a poem are indeed 
taken in more easily than is supposed. \Vhen a teacher reads a 
piece in the proper wa3^ with understanding and the proper intonations 
and the necessary gestures the learners readily pick up the idea. If 
this is followed by a few questions regarding the main points the out- 
line will be fixed in the mind. The study of details will come last. The 
laborious process of giving other words v.'ill be rendered easier, for the 
boys will be able with a little help to find out the meanings of difficult 
words for themselves. 

The method ordinaril]/ followed is a topsy-turve}' method. It begins 
by giving ‘other words’ and ends by paraplirase which rises to no higher 
level than more word substitution. It is sometimes followed by memor- 
ising. This memorising is nothing more than a ditll repetition of line 
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after line of so many lines of poetry ; whereas it ought to be the natuial 
result of thoroughly mastering a poem. A student who repeats one 
hundred lines of poetry wiU often fail to answer such a question as 
this : What does the writer say about ? 

Let us take an illustration. Mrs. Pieman’s 'Casabianca’ is often 
read with the fourth standard class. Instead of taldng one stanza after 
another, and giving other words, if the teacher reads the poem aloud in 
the proper way, and then puts to the class some such questions as these. 
What is the poem about ? Where was the boy standing ? Who told him 
to stand there ? Wliy did he not run away like others ? What was his 
fate ? the main outline of the poem would be fixed in the minds of the 
students. To understand the poem as a whole it is not necessary for a 
boy to know what part of a ship is called a deck, what is ‘a wreck,’ what 
is the difference between 'childlike’ and ‘childish’ and so on. The images 
of the picture may then be developed gradually as presented in the 
different stanzas. Difficult words ma}' now be explained — but as far as 
possible the boys must be helped to the understanding of the meaning 
with the help of the content before another word is given. 

If the work is done in this way it will be found that images such as 
"looked from that lone post of death in stiU yet brave despair, ’’'wUl have 
been, before the poem is completed, so fixed in the minds of the bo3's 
that such lines or groups of words will automatically have been memorised. 
One of the values of poetry is that it furnishes the reader with a choice 
vocabulary and a delicacy of expression which unconciously become a 
part of the language of the reader. If we examine the language of good 
writers what do we find ? How much of the masters enters into their 
vocabulary ? In our own limited spheres what do we do ? We quote 
and quote unconsciously. The language of the authors we master be- 
comes part of ourselves and without knowing it we reproduce him after. 
This is an ideal worth achieving and the ideal wliich the teacher of 
poetry ought to keep before himself. No amount of unintelligent memo- 
rising will help the attainment of this ideal. A little more intelligent 
appreciation of poetry than is ordinarily made possible in the class room.s 
of our schools will insure its attainment. 

It ma}' be that something will be left out in proceeding thus. But 
as a writer has somewhere said, " We cannot both parse John Milton 
and read him. If grammar is more than literature let the latter go to 
the wall.’’ Not a few of us have a distinct recollection of some poetic 
classic belittled to us. How our teachers laboured to dissect it into 
the nine parts of speech ! How hard they tried to make every syllable 
of it intelligible to us ! How much time and energy were wasted on the 
roots while the beauty of the trees — to say nothing of the forest — -was 
never brought home to us ! How completely we mixed the soul in 
anatomising the body. 

Let u,c remember that all true poetry is illusive, and this constitutes 
one of its charms. Over much of explanation serves to cheapen it. 
It stunts the imagination. It leaves nothing for the boys to do them- 
selves and thus engenders in them a habit which afterwards becomes 
one of the greatest of disqualifications for fighting the battle of life. If 
the moulding of manhood is one of the objects of education, nay the 
chief, let Indian school masters appeal while teaching poetry to the 
imagination and to the finer emotions of their students and let them 
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cease to pay overmuch attention to parsing and analysis and word 
derivation and substitution. Grammatical dissection must give place 
to intelligent appreciation. 

There is one further suggestion I should like to make before con- 
cluding. The aid of drawing may be called in especially as drawing is 
now taught in secondary schools right up to the sixth standard. 
When reading descriptive poetrj' the boys might be asked to see 
if they could repioduce with the brush what the poet has pourtrayed 
with his pen. It will be found that if the pieces are well understood the 
boys will like this work and do it better than we might at first sight sup- 
pose. Accuracy of details need not be insisted upon. Boys ivill take to 
such reproduction with pleasure. It will do them more good than the 
mechanical collection of pictures for an album. To try to reproduce, 
say ‘Alice Fell’, thus, and to succeed in doing so gives them more 
genuine pleasure and real training than the disfiguring of text-books 
by cutting out pictures to be pasted into a book pompously named the 
Geographical Album. 

V. H. MEHTA. 


EFFICIENCY FOR TEACHERS. 

A very intelligent friend after expressing his approval of certain 
liberal reforms calculated materially to better -^e status of the 
teaching profession, suddenly clianged to a disconcerting tone : " All 
that you say is very good, but the average member of the profession 
whom one meets is so dull and so inactive as to inspire no attempt to 
raise the status of his profession." The remark is not without truth. 
There is frequent talk about the improvement of the teacher’s status but 
little about raising the average efficiency of the teacher. 

It has often been said that teaching is a noble profession. The 
ground of this belief is probably that it is an independent profession. A 
' teacher expects to have less interference in his duties from outside than 
members of any other profession experience. Such freedom is not with- 
out pitfalls. A teacher’s duties are so manifold and so subtle and so 
reflective of his own individual personality that an excess of external 
direction cannot but prove a blunder. Still, to be practically exempt 
from over-seeing, not to be liable to detection in failure to discharge 
legitimate duties, and to reproof when reproof may be necessary and 
useful, provides temptations often fatal to professional honesty^ and 
character. A dishonest teacher is the worst of all educational evils 
because his dishonesty is certain to infect the y'outh that come under his 
influence. 

The late editor of Indian Education, once wrote : " We were lately 
asked how far headmasters should trust their subordinates. No system 
can afford to work by trust. Any sy'stem that pretends to do so is a 
sham, and a sham that will soon lead to neglect of duties. Every system 
should say openly that it provides means for detecting and punishing 
offenders, and there is no reason whyr the details of the sy'stem should be 
known to the rank and file. The Post Office, for instance, is continually 
sending out test letters to watch whether postmen and clerks do tlieir 
duties and these are not told when and where to look out for such letters. 
If it is not iwssible to control men effectively over some detail then they 
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must be trusted— but it is as well that such details should be few. This 
implies that some degree of control and supervision are necessary in every 
profession. Let us look at some other professions and draw the relevant 
lessons from them. > 

The profession of the law has to be practised in the full gaze of the 
public eye. All law courts have visitors’ galleries for the use of the public. 
Law3^ers are exposed to severe criticism and only the fittest survive. On 
their reputation for professional abilitj' directly depends whether they 
cease to have clients or have them in ever-increasing numbers and with 
fat purses to pay from. This makes for the strength and the glory of 
the law as a profession. The conditions in the teaching profession are 
not quite similar. There is a possibilitj' of the dullard and the genius, 
the ass and the horse being indiscriminately yoked together in the 
teaching profession. There are no critical public galleries in class-rooms. 
The professional reputations of teachers do not directly affect the rewards 
they get in life. As Stephen Leacock points out in a brilliant essay on 
"The lot of the school-master", the "trouble springs from the teacher’s 
salary. It is too high. There it is, a hundred dollars a month let us 
say, dead certain — no doubt and no delay about it. A lawyer makes (on 
the average and apart from exceptional cases) a few hundred dollars in 
his first years, perhaps not that ; a young doctor makes on the average, 
something more than nothing ; he walks hospitals, wears a white linen 
coat and says that his chief interest is in pathology ; but what he really 
wants is a practice, and after waiting a few years he gets it. These, and 
their like, the young engineer, lead a struggling life, subsisting on little, 
lying much and hoping very greatlj\ Meantime, the bovine teacher in 
his stall is as well paid at twenty-three as he will be at forty.” Bad 
teachers do not starve as often as bad lawyers and good teachers rarely 
or never win the great rewards that fall to good lawyers. As Leacock 
says : " The insane idea is abroad that a young teacher, a mere begin- 
ner, is as good or practicall}' so as a man of experience. No difference is 
made; or none that corresponds at all with the vast gulf that lies in every 
other profession between the tried and successful man and the youth 
who is only beginning” The essential weakness of the teaching profession 
then is that it offers no stimulus to professional efficiency. In some of 
the western universities where considerable freedom is permitted to 
undergraduates in the choice of the subjects of their study, the lecturers 
and professors get their emoluments in the measure of their reputations. 
Admission to their lectures is by ticket for which the undergraduates pay 
money that goes to enrich the lecturer. Though such a system might 
seem too commercial for general acceptance it suggests a way of placing 
the teaching profession on a footing similar to that of other professions 
like the law and the medical profession. 

At the present time when there is a show of enthusiasm on the part 
of the public to raise the status of the teaching profession, it is desirable 
that its members should exert themselves to improve their own quality. 
It ought to be the foremost task at teachers’ conferences to make intel- 
ligent analj'ses of the duties and responsibilities of the profession and to 
supply the members with direct stimulus to fulfil them in the most glori- 
ous way. 

Honest and lucid and successful adocacy, able cross-examination, 
ready resourcefulness, tact in couit, — such are words with definite 
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concepts by which a lawyer’s merits can be more or less definitely stated. 
Though a mass of hair-splitting pedagogical literature and elaborate 
institutions of pedago^ exist there are no approved and generally known 
tests according to which the quality of members of the teaching profes- 
sion and the success or failure of their work can be judged. In an admir- 
able essay on teaching as a profession Mr. Frank Roscoe states the two 
essential requisites for a true profession. There should exist "a body of 
scientific principles as the foundation of the work and the exercise of 
some measure of control by the profession itself in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of those who seek to enter its ranks.” In this connection we may 
also pause to consider the system of training teachers that has hitherto 
been prevalent. It has largely failed in its results. Attending lectures 
on psychology and teaching methods and hearing a course of demonstra- 
tion lessons, even giving a few himself, cannot make a teacher. To quote 
Mr. Roscoe again, the only sound method will be when "the j'oung 
teacher is required to spend his first year in a school where the head- 
master and one or more members of the regular staff are qualified to 
guide his early efforts and to establish the necessary link between his 
knowledge of theory and his requirements in practice.” 

Let us consider here some of the conditions of the teaching profession 
whose effect on the maintenance of its efficiency is not perhaps alwa 5 'S 
recognised. The profession has only limited houm of work and enjoys 
many holidays in the year. In colleges the staff have but a few hours of 
lecturing every day. All this implies only a heavier responsibility on 
the part of the members of the teaching profession. It argues the teacher’s 
need to intensif}'’ the character of his work. A mercenary teacher who 
will earn his emoluments with the barest minimum of effort is contempti- 
ble. The true teacher loves his students and wiU not grudge attention 
to their needs whenever demand is made of him. The work of the class- 
room is' the best part of the teacher’s work but a teacher who has energy 
worth the name strives to keep in contact with his pupils outside the 
class-room also. 

The teacher is a true parent of the students. His home should be 
open to them and serve as a somxe of inspiration and of ideals of life. 
The students should see and be privileged to use his copious .libraiy and 
other apparatus of his work, and conversation with lum in his home should 
be their most valued entertainment. The teacher’s life should be exemplary 
in all details, for he has the opportunitj' of holding out an example to 
others. He should be a model of punctuality and never spare pains to 
fulfil his obligations in the class-room. In Leacock’s W'ords, “the ideal 
school-master has got to be the land of man who can instinctively lead 
his fellow-men (men are only grown-up boys, and boys are only imdamag- 
ed men) ; wffio can inspire them to do what he says, because they w'ant 
to be like him, w'ho can Idndle and keep alight in a bo 3 ''s heart a deter- 
mination to make of himself something that counts, to build up in him- 
self every ounce of bodily strength and mental powder and moral w'orth 
for which he has the capacity.” 

It is a subtle task to be able to choose a good teacher. University 
degrees help but a little. A high degree may indicate a respectable 
minimum of learning. Even with a less degree a teacher may poss^ 
profounder knowledge. The greatest secret of the teacher is his facility 
of expression, the capacity of clear and effective exposition. 
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For any profession to rise in dignity, efficiency is the first essential, 
and can be promoted only by the effort of its own leading members. A 
steady and exact eye on his duties and responsibilities is the first quali- 
fication of a teacher. The aUest members of the profession can perhaps 
together evolve reliable standards for testing the teacher’s efficiency. 
When the generous lay world deals out greater rewards to the members 
of the teaching profession it has a right to demand also a rigorous standard 
of efficiency in them. If the lay world errs in being over-liberal, no 
harm will be done but the teachers in their turn should remember that 
they cannot pitch too high the standard of their efficiency. 

P. R. KRISHNASWAJII, 


HYGIENE AND SCHOOL-LIFE. 

I T speaks much for the progress of education in this country that 
physiology and hygiene have been definitely included in the 
school-curriculum. In those "innocent” old days when education was 
left to itself to drift wliither it would, when botan3^ with its long string of 
soul-lulling Latin names was hammered into the heads of 5"ouths, when 
a list of dead dates from history and dry, because unreal, names in 
geography were impressed on tender minds by strokes of the cane, simple 
truths about the building of the bod}^ and its close relation to the mind, 
simple rules of health and hygiene were severely left to themselves. 
While we regret the death of some of the old useful methods of education 
— which instilled into the mind patience, perseverance and self-reliance, 
and which strengthened indirectly its power of reteniion, we cannot but 
admit and admit with pleasure that education has now been treated as 
a real science having its own axioms, its own rules and requiring research ► 
just like any other branch. Education has made wonderful progress, 
because it has been i ationalised, because it has been made scientific. The 
new spirit of scientific inquiry which pervades the whole intellectual 
atmosphere has given this branch a new aspect and a new importance. 
The scholar is now considered by the educationist much as a plant by a 
botanist. The development of every one of his functions is sought — ^not 
the intellectual alone as in the past but the moral and the physical as 
Well. All the faults that were formerly laid mainly at the door of the 
scholar are now after an inquiry sought to be distributed between the 
faulty methods of an unsympathetic and sullen "knight of chalk and 
duster”, the unfavourable conditions of the scholar’s life and his imperfect 
mental development. The science of education now seeks to study the 
child-mind first and then to develop it according to its own requirements. 

It has been recognised, thanks to the scientific study of education, that 
individuals require different treatment according to their development 
much as different plants. It has been recognised that real education 
requires thoroughl}^ trained men instead of the semi-educated and half- 
starved irshers of former times. Whatever the status of the teacher, it 
has been recognised that on the teacher depends ultimately the well- 
being of the nation. AU modern progress is principally due to the fierce 
search-light of scientific inquiry wdiich is illumining e^'en the dark 
corners of the edifice of education. 

The object of the present article is not to laud education to the skies 
(that has been done by many, hundreds of times), nor to appeal to the 
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public to take the teacher more Idndly under its wings (that cannot be 
done by mere articles) but to show that wMle we have advanced along 
the right lines by systematising and rationalising education, we are stiU 
imwilUng to purge from school Hfe some of oru: old unscientific habits ; 
to show that while physiology and hygiene have been introduced into 
the school curriculum under the beneficent influence of science, our 
school system has stiU some drawbacks wliich clearly go against the 
teachings of these two subiects ; to show that while we teach children 
rules good to follow, some features of oirr school-life clearly make their 
observance difficult or impossible. 

Leaving generalities and coming down to particulars, physiology and 
hj^giene are taught to the pupils of the fourth and fifth standards pro- 
bably in all the high schools of the Bombay Presidency. Hygiene in 
the school-comrse is looked upon as more important than physiology. 
Physiology — a knowledge of some of the vital processes of the hmnan 
body- — is considered and rightly only as a handmaid to hygiene. To 
the school-boy indeed a few rules of hygiene not dogmatically given but 
scientifically deduced from the lessons of physiology are more important 
than a mere knowledge, however detailed, of all the processes in the 
human body. So generally a clear relation between mind and body, 
between health and the important functions of certain organs, is placed 
before the boy, the object being to convince him that rules of health are 
dictated not arbitrarily as is sometimes done in human affairs but as 
an outcome and a logical outcome of an intelligent appreciation of man 
as an organism. 

Let us consider now how some rules of hygiene are set at naught by 
the somewhat inelastic school life of the present day. Now physiology 
■and hygiene alike demand that there shall be rest after a full meal. 
The reason is plain — all the available nerve-power is turned by nature 
towards the digestive apparatus. So we teach the rule — ^Take some rest 
after meals. Yet how often our school system breaks it ! School work 
generally begins after a full meal at ii or 11-30 a.m. Owing to this •vicious 
system how many youths are a prey to diseases severe and minor ! How 
man\' youths day after day gulp down a hast}' apology for a meal and 
run to school with an overtasked stomach ! How many by their per- 
sistent hurry nurture in their bodies seeds of future ills. An old teacher 
in our midst who has served in the educational department for 30 years 
once pathetically complained to me that in his active school-work he 
never enjoyed a good meal in his life. Once, the late llr. Sharp asked 
a class in a certain school which Was the happiest hour in a boy’s life. He 
received various answers. "When reading,” said one . “When pra5'ing,” 
said another. "Wlien sleeping,^’ a third. "During dreams,” said a 
fourth. “No.” retorted Mr. Sharp, "when eating,” Yes, the happiest 
hour in a boy’s life is "when eating.” He really enjoys or should enjoy 
his meals most. Yet the school by beginning its work after a meal 
prevents him from spending one of the happiest moments of a boy’s life . 

That is an ideal school wliich arranges work strictly according to the 
rules of hygiene and the dictates of common sense. It is a maxim not 
contradicted by any that the greater part of the ivork should be done 
before meals. The morning when tire brain is fresh and active is the 
best alike to the labourer in the field and the labourer in the class-rooin. 
It would be perfectly in keeping w'ith the old traditions of India to begin 

6 
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work in the morning. It is common knowledge that the old guru, whose 
merits we have now learnt to sing, began his classes early, even before 
sunrise. Allomng for the changed conditions of modem life why shoiild 
not the school open at 7-30 or so in the morning and close at 10 or so ? 
The student then would go to school active and cheerful and return home 
to enjoy his meals after earnest mental work. The studies may com- 
mence again at 1-30 or so and close at 3-30 p.m. for the day. According 
to this scheme, a boy would do most of his work in the morning, have 
plenty of time for his meals and be in a position to begin work again in 
the afternoon. The school would close early so as to enable him to return 
home for light refreshment and go with added vigour to enjoy his games. 

The school according to the present system by closing at 5 or 5-30 
in the evening practically forces boys to play games on an empty stomach, 
just at the times when their energies ought to be recouped by some light 
repast. Here then is the irony. They have to begin work after a full 
meal when nature demands rest and have to play after exhausting work 
without any refreshment. Of course, the school does not compd boys 
to play immediately after studies but by closing late in the evening it 
prevents them from going home and returning to the play-ground. 

Whether ajiard game immediately after hard brain work really 
relieves the mental strain is yet to be proved. The promptings of nature, 
and it is best to consult her in difficulties, seem to suggest that some kind 
of light food is required in order to make up the e.xhausted nerve force. 

Thus is another rule of Hj'giene disregarded by the school routine. 

If We scan the time-table of any school, we shall find that drill and 
other physical exercises often are gone through between two periods of 
school-work. The result is that bo3's rush in from outside into their 
respective class-rooms streaming with perspiration. No greater source 
of danger to health can be readily imagined than sitting in a state of 
profuse perspiration in rooms through which the wind is playing. Prof. 
Muller, the famous physical culturist of Denmark, remarks in his book 
"Mj' System” that thousands of soldiers have died from inflammation 
of the lungs or have contracted the germs of other diseases by neglecting 
to rub themselves down after sweat-inducing exercises. If drill and 
gymnastics are to be gone through, why not at the end of the school 
period ? If not, why not insist on boys rubbing themselves dry before they 
resume their studies ? Yet how invariably in most schools is this golden 
rule broken ? The writer has seen boys of a well-lcnown school in Bom- 
bay pla3dng in the hot sun during the recess and dispersing themselves 
quickly to their rooms at the warning bell. To do the school justice this 
practice is quite common in others also in Bombay. Fortunately outside 
the metropolis the scene of hot perspiring youtlis quenching their thirst 
with iced drinks is rare— -not because bo3's in the moffussil are wiser than 
their young bretluen in Bombay but because iced drinks cannot be 
procured conveniently. Certainly every boy would shrink from doing so 
if he were warned that is almost suicidal to resort to cold drinks when 
the body is giving off perspiration. 

importance of the skin to the general well-being of the body is 
not sufficiently recognised. It is one of the most important organs- — as 
vital as any other. It is through the skin that the body cleanses itself 
by tlirowmg off obnoxious matter. And it is as true to say that we 
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breathe through it as that we breathe through the nose. The perspiration 
that the skin throws out is due to the effort made by nature to cleanse 
the inner organs in the rapidest way. Its absorption only causes the 
pores to be clogged and incidentally to disturb the equable temperature 
of the body — to the detriment of the general health. 

Thus is hygiene again thrown to the winds by the school autho- 
rities either arranging the drill period between two working ones or 
neglecting to see that every boy rubs himself thoroughly dry before enter- 
ing his class-room. 

Every one Imows that it is dangerous to sit in wet clothes. The 
reason is that the external moisture lowers the temperature of the body 
and gives rise to colds, chills, etc., which often develop into more serious 
diseases. Now it is a common sight, especially in districts having heavy 
rainfall, to see boys arriving at school with their clothes drenched with 
rain. All know that the school discipline requires them to wear coats in 
the class. The regrettable thing is that this rule is not relaxed in the 
circumstances mentioned. Why not allow them to sit with their wet 
coats off ? Why not base discipline and decorum on common sense 
and provide signs for drying the clothes ? Granting that responsibility 
for protecting children from the weather rests primarily with the parents, 
yet poverty or accident may defeat the care of the best parents and the 
school authorities cannot deny their share of responsibility ? As things 
stand at present, there is a longer list of absentees from sickness during 
the monsoons than in any other season. 

Similarly official decorum requires teacheis'to wear turbans (a 
nuisance if worn for a long time) even during the hot weather. Principal 
Fraser supported the idea that pupils may sit bare-headed as they do at 
home. Why not allow teachers the same latitude. And during hot 
weather, why not permit boys and teachers alike to work with their coats 
off ? Why go against the rules of hygiene simply for the sake of a false 
sense of discipline or decency ? Why cover the body with two or three 
la3^ers of cloth when nature especially during hot weather requires the 
sldn to be in direct contact (so far as possible) with cool and fresh air ? 
The European custom of sitting bareheaded has much to recommend it 
as it keeps the brain cool by free ventilation. 

The greatest sin perpetrated against the teaching of hygiene is 
seen in the situation of schools in unhealthy areas and in the overcrowd- 
ing of bo3's in a limited space. It will surprise man3'to learn that one 
school in Bombay is held.-on the ist floor of a building, of which the 
ground floor is used as a market. It is in such surroundings that cliildren 
learn by the direct method the Billingsgate of Bombay. Overcrowding 
too is quite common in India, excepting of course in most Government 
and a few private schools. The effect of seating children in small dingy 
rooms is to increase the proportion of carbonic acid gas in the air which 
thereb3' is vitiated. It is now conclusively proved that the vitality of 
main is appreciabty lowered by the slightest increase of the poisonous 
gas in the atmosphere. If the proportion of the gas is more than four 
in 10,000 parts of air, as happens many times in crowded theatres, halls 
and iU-ventilated rooms, the air is unfit for human lungs. Every man 
is familiar with the peculiar smell of a room that has been just opened 
after a long time. The minute organisms that alwa3fs float in millions 
in foul air are equally noxious. Science has proved beyond doubt that 
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a thin®’ putre&es mors quicldy in a crowded rooin than when kept in 
the open ; and that it can be preserved indehnitely in pure air from 
rvhich these organisms are excluded by filtration. 

If tlie school-building is not satisfactory the cheapest course open 
is to hold classes in the open air, as in gardens. The old- custom of 
meeting in the open for the purpose of instruction is agaiii reidved in that 
progressive country, the United States of America. It is also followed 
in that remarkable institution of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. In the 
ordinary school where the practice is not followed, it is advisable in the 
interest of health to clear and clean all rooms periodically every day, in 
order that all vitiated atmosphere may be driven away by fresh pure 
air. 

The present article is an attempt to show by a few cases how the 
school life still comes in conflict with the established rules of h37giene. 
It is for educationists to grapple with the problems stiU awaiting solu- 
tion. All of us recognise the rapid strides made by education in modern 
times; all of us recognise the vast amount of work done by educationists 
especially in Europe; all of us recognise that the surroundings in the 
school and life in it have been made healthier, sweeter and brighter 
than in the past ; all of us recognise the great improvement in the metliod 
of imparting instruction. But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
■we are still far off from our ideal. Let us not forget that man was meant 
by nature not to be a student pouring out his life-strength over books; 
but since the civilisation of a nation depends upon knowledge and since 
knowledge has thus become a necessary factor in national existence, let 
us see that it is imparted in the most rational way, under rational coir- 
ditions, in obedience to the recognised laws of nature. 

A TEACHER. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 
FOR THE UPBRINGING OP CHILDREN. 

TT is an old-standing and time-honoured cojnplaint of parents against 
teachers that the latter do not properly do their duty by students, 
and ^1 possible and even imaginable ills that the student population may 
be l^ourmg under are traced to teachers’ delinquencies. One is not so 
much ^ven to wonder, when such accusations a'gainst teachers issue from 
the old, uneducated pessimist, as when thev emanate from the liberally 
educated modernist. Recently the writer of this article was present at 
a meeting of parents, where the above subject was discussed, and he 
understood, from the general sense of the speeches made there, that 
parents impute, in vague terms, the way-wardness, vagaries and godless 
youths of the present generation mainly to what, they 

poto? ofS ^ ^ psychological and a hygienic 

the latter ground in passing criticisms on the teacher, 

the latter is tempted to peep into the home-life of the student, to 
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ascertain how far the parents carry out their part of the compact in the 
upbringing of the child. To his great amusement for the time being, but 
to his great regi’et at the consequences thereof, a strange sight meets his 
gaze. _ The treatment experienced by the child from the parents or 
guardians is generally one of two extreme types : — (i) the terrorising of 
the martinet, resulting in the production of a shy, timid, afraid-of-his- 
own-shadow kind of boy, and (2) the fond ultra-indulgence of the dotard 
producing a slovenly, negligent, bulljung, derdl-me-care sort of boy. The 
following instances will explain my meaning ;• — 

(1) A boy of eight years is only too much looked after by tliree weU- 
meaning elderly gentlemen. One of these, finding him playing at marbles 
one evening after school-hours behind the backdoor of the house, admi- 
nisters to the boy a severe box on the ear and literally drags him to a 
dimly-burning lamp. The other two custodians of the boy’s welfare 
hurry to the spot. A slate and pencil are placed in his hands, and a sum 
in arithmetic is dictated to him. Over-awed as he is, he mechanically 
writes down the figures on the slate, and affects to work out what his 
mind, wrought to a high pitch of excitement, knows not, while the six 
eagle eyes of his stem triumvirate of guardians are concentrated on the 
slate with the power of search-lights. Suffice it to s&y, he makes a fool 
of himself’; one of the martinets, thereupon, works the sum on the slate ; 
the boy mechanically follows the steps and pretends to understand the 
working, just to humour them ; a new sum is given to test him, he fails 
to do it, as a matter of course, and at once round go his ears in an acute 
twist, and down comes a thump on his back simultaneously. The result 
of all this excellent home-training is that arithmetic becomes a nightmare 
to the boy, and he carries into college life a rooted dislike for the 
subject. 

(2) A youth of seventeen, attending a high school, for all Iris spare 
time out of school-hours is man of-all-work in a tea-shop kept by his 
guardian. He is roused from his hard-earned and hence sound sleep at 
4 a.ra. daily, and is made to sit at his study-desk, 5uwning and nodding 
over his half-comprehended book, under a flickering smolry light, in 
the foul air of the shop. The back of the guardian is turned, and the 
faltering voice of the dozing ward dies away : re-enter the guardian in a 
towering rage, and all the sleep is rudely shaken out of the ward, who 
is suddenly made aware of his owm existence by one tremendous blow, dealt 
with a mighty sweep of the guardian’s arm. The result is that the 5'outh 
is little short of a dunce. 

(3) One of the teachers of a high school has the audacity to give 
one cut with a cane to a boy of eighteen years, for gi'oss misbehaviour in 
class. The boy, though he has suffered no real bodily injury, represents 
to his parents and relatives that he was all but lulled by the master. In 
spite of the fact that the boy is standing hale and whole before their eyes, 
his doting relatives imagine him bleeding, and, after cursing the master, 
in the presence of the hoy, depute one of the relatives, an officer with some 
power in his hands, to the master’s house to' do summary justice on him 
for his unpardonable audacity. The master’s ears and his whole house, 
reverberate with words of vituperation, and he is told that the most 
merciful tiling that can be done for him is a criminal prosecution before 
a magistrate. 
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(4) An inquisitive high school teacher wants to know what value 
the parents and guardians attach to the monthly progress-reports of 
boj^, sent for their perusal and signature. He sends two blank boolcs 
in a certain month, and lo ! the books are duly signed without any hesita- 
tion and with no remarlcs, as if the parents were quite satisfied with the 
good progress made by their bo5's during the month in question. 

(5) A young child of only six years, because he shows some degree 
of intelligence, is considered by his parents to be a prodigy quite fit to 
study, within one year, all the books prescribed for the first three verna- 
cular standards, and against all natural and psychological considerations 
and the protestations of the teacher is forced to 'mug up’ the boolis, to 
the detriment of his health, bodily as well as mental. The parents are, 
perhaps, under the impression that the boy’s brain is a capacious jute- 
bag capable of holding any amount of material that may be stuffed 
into it. 

The above instances are all taken from actual life, and similar 
examples could be greatly multiplied. They are all amusing, but there 
is a tragic vein ninning through them all, and they aU point to the same 
thing — that children are brought up by parents and guardians without 
the least attention being paid to the real needs and conditions of the 
child-mind, and that when they grow up to be failures in life, the parents 
impute the blame to teachers and to the present system of education 
generally ; for of course, in their own view they have all along been 
judicious in the treatment of their children. 

It is not easy to convicnce parents or guardian that even a share 
of the blame for their children’s failures must fall on them. Yet I ven- 
ture to offer to them few simple and practical suggestions regarding the 
upbringing of children which will require not more than a slight exertion 
on their part and, may be, a little violence to their feelings : — 

(1) In the first place more can be got from a child by cajolery and 
Idnd words than by the rod. In America they have reversed the old 
saying "Spare the rod and spoil the child” into “spoil the rod and spare 
the child:” in Italy the Montessorian system, not merely does not 
coerce but seeks to foster the spontaneous growth of the child-mind 
with material suited to its stage of development ; in both countries 
excellent results have been attained. Parents in India also might very 
well try to understand the child-mind, and to this end they should intel- 
ligently spend as much time as thej' can with their children. 

(2) A father should endeavour to spend at least an hour, daily, in 
the study-room of his son, to assure himself that the boy is up-to-date in 
his lessons, instead of either constantly boring him with dry directions 
"to read” or generally giving him a loose rein as long as possible, and 
occasionally indulging in outbursts of temper, accompanied by vociferous 
orders "to read.” 

(3) Parents should beware of bringing up their children with too 
much indulgence, for otherwise they will lose their hold on them, when 
grown up into youths. Parents should also refrain from praising their 
childron m their presence, as otherwise the minds of the latter will be 
nlled with self-importance and they may disregard parental authoritr'. 
In short, parents should behave in such a way that they are respected 
and revered by their children. Further, as a matter of policy, parents 
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should present a united front to the child in the matter of discipline, as 
otherwise the child may play the father off against the mother and grow 
to be an autocrat in the house. It is common knowledge that when a 
father takes his son to task for misbehaviour, the mother uill often autho- 
ritatively intervene and carry the son off under the wing of hex protec 
tion, as if she had all the affection for him and her husband had none. 

’ (4) Parents would do well to give their cliildren, from a very early 

age, a clear idea of right and w’rong and to teach them, bj' example as 
well as precept, how to behave properly towards strangers and superiors. 
When quarrels arise among children of neighbours, it frequently happens 
that parents never stop to consider the merits of the case, but blindly 
and vehemently uphold their own children. Such behaviour on the part 
of parents makes children arrogant and overbearing. 

(5) Parents woxdd do their children much good, if they refrained 
from criticising teachers in their presence. Students have a high regard 
for their teacher to whom most of them look up even as their ideal in life. 
Such being the case, for a parent to hold the teacher up to ridicule will 
undermine the pupils’ faith not only in the superiority of the teacher, 

■ — and faitliless study soon comes to be half-hearted and soul-less — ^but 
in the superiority of any kind of elder. 

(6) Parents generally complain that their boj^s under the present 
system receive a godless education at school. Here again the teacher 
comes in for a large share of the blame. The fact is that under a sys- 
tem of liberal education, the tutored mind of a boy bankers after the 
rationale of everything around him. Naturally he falls to questioning 
his parents regarding the meaning of certain rites and practices in 
religion. Now, if parents take some pains, all these rites and practices 
can be reasonably explained. In this connection the “Sanatana Dharma 
Series” of the Central Hindu College, Benares, will be of great help to 
parents. But, as it is, the orthodox section of parents intimidates and 
browbeats the inquiring boy and demands from him blind obedience to 
the time-immemorial customs, while the light-hearted, free-thinking 
section tells the boy that all the traditional rites are “bosh”. The result 
is that the boy finds- himself distracted by the rival claims of reason, 
custom and authority and is apt to take refuge in indifference, becoming 
in the words of the pcirents themselves, a godless youth. 

In conclusion, parents might, if they chose, take a greater, more active 
and .more reasonable interest in the studies, manners and religion of 
their cluldren, by being with them as much as possible in their home- 
life, instead of considering their dutj' done, as most parents do, when thej? 
have got their childrens' names registered in the school. This will 
heighten the love and respect of children for their parents and will 
strengthen the bond between the two. Teachers must take and do take 
pains for the improvement of the child, but what the}' can do must neces- 
sarily be little compared with what paients ought to be able to do, seeing 
that, in India, we have practically no boarding schools, as in England, 
and for the major part of the day the child is in the midst of the famil}' 
circle — ^which, perhaps, is after all the best thing for him, considering his 
tender age. Parents should, if they seriously take thought, be able to 
create a healthy mental and moral atmosphere for their children, in 
their home-life. 


N. S. ULLAL. 
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EDUCATION IN CEYLON.* 

P upils, under instruction 395.8o9, an increase of 5,375 on 1916. 

The proportion is one child under instruction for every eleven 
person. The increase in the number of pupils attending is due to increased 
efficiency in securing school attendance; defaulters are promptly 
reported and deterrent fines imposed. Compulsory vernacular attend- 
ance has still to be enforced in the town of Colombo. Stricter control 
over the numerous private schools where English is taught has been 
sought by an Ordinance providing that anyone desiring to give instruc- 
tion in English or other language, in a building not previously used 
by him for the purpose, to children of school-going age must report to 
the nearest Inspector or Sub-Inspector at lea.st one month before and 
thereafter supply such information as the Director may require with 
regard to his class and courses of instruction.^ 


Higher Education. 

" To Sir Robert Chalmers the Colony is indebted for securing sanc- 
tion for a University College to be affiliated to the University of Oxford, 
with a diploma which will entitle the holder, when the University 
College is converted into a University, to the corresponding degree with- 
out passing any further examination, and which will be accepted by the 
affiliating University as the equivalent to a degree in the case of all 
students proceeding* to England with a view to further study and 
to taking a higher degree. The details of the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity College have been worked out." It is proposed to hand over the 
buildings of the Royal College with the adffition of new science labora 
tories to the University College and to build a new Royal College. A 
start has been made with the laboratories : the new building for the Royal 
College awaits funds. 
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more English, better English’ While English is, perhaps better 

expressed and pronounced by those in Ceylon who have received their 
education in the best English boys’ and girls’ schools in the Island 
than in most Eastern countries, on the other hand the number of boys 
for posts in Government and mercantile offices, etc., who have 
a working^ Icnowledge of English- — ^who can express themselves simply 
and intelligibly in English — forms a very small proportion amongst a 
very large class. It is unfortunately the case that a pass in English in 
the benior Cambridge examination in the past does not necessarily 
mean that the student can write a simple letter applying for an appont- 
mmt without committing several errors in grammar and composition.” 

I he remedies suggested include, slower and more careful instruction 
at every stage, insistence that the student can think and express him- 
selt clearly m English before he take up any other language (especially 

subjects through the medium of Engbsh, 
tUn English conversation, diplomas in spoken English ir 

vprcn?ir>n ^ and to teachers who can teach English con- 

meat of e^^naUr ^'Shods!""^''^^'^ 

♦Report of the Director of Education for 1917. 
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Vernacular Schools. 

2,652 schools attended by 216,444 boys and 106,978 girls, an increase 
of 7,667 pupils ; the average attendance is 66.7 per cent., a slight 
decrease perhaps accounted for by greater accuracy in the preparation 
of returns by attendance officers. 

In Government schools the pay of teachers was raised. A first class 
certificated teacher now rises to a maximum of Rs. 900 per annum in 
a big school and Rs. 660 in a small school, a second class certificated 
teacher rises to Rs. 600 or Rs. 480, a third class to Rs. 270 after 26 years 
satisfactory, service. Anew scheme of results pay to teachers was 
introduced, devised also to secure that for every 50 children there is one 
certificated teacher. The age of compulsory attendance was raised from 

12 to 14 in village schools. 

Training Schools. 

In 1903 there were 22 students in the Training College, in 1917 there 
were 166 students. 

Female Education. 

124,378 girls under instruction, about 41 per cent, of the girls of - 
school-going age. Of these 7,213 attend registered English schools. Of 

13 candidates for the Senior Cambridge examination 7 passed : 14 out 
of 61 passed the Junior. Nine girls schools have their own science 
laboratories and eqrupment, two have equipment but no special science 
laboratory. Comparison is made with conditions in the Madras Presi- 
dency to show the progress in Ceylon of women's education and the high 
standard of literacy among women and the generally good English spoken 
in the homes. 

Estate Schools. 

9,811 children attend schools on tea and coffee plantations, (an 
increase of 3,040) of whom 8,794 are boys and 1,017 ghis. Compulsory 
attendance has never been enforced with regard to girls on estates and 
onty about one-eighth attend school. "Until it is considered necessary 
and advisable to enforce some measure of compulsion, the progress of 
estate schools must depend almost entirely on the interest sho^vn in 
them by the estate superintendents.” Several planting associations 
expressed wilUngness to co-operate in carrying out a suggestion of the 
Director that no child between the ages of 5 and 8 should be paid for any 
day on which the child had not attended school for two hours. 

Physical EducatioJi. 

Part of the time of the Physical Director of the Young Men's 
Christian Association was secured for the Department. Classes of 
physical training for teachers were held, consisting of a lesson once a 
week of one to two hours, half the lesson being occupied with a lecture, 
and half with practical work, the course being prolonged at the Govern- 
ment Training College tlurough one or two years. Successful teachers were 
granted a certificate. 

THE NEWS OE THE MONTH. 

BENGAl. 

T he Annual Convocation was this year extended over two days 
owng to the number of candidates for degrees and the limited 

7 
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accommodation. On the first day the Rector, Lord Ronaldshay, pre- 
sided and 619 were admitted to degrees including 12 girls. On the 
second day His Excellency, the Viceroy, presided as Chancellor and 
in the course of his address said that they were all looking forward 
with interest to the forthcoming report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission and that, for liimself, if the commission was unanimous in its 
recommendations, he should lose no time in^ving effect to them. He 
asked critics of its recommendations to weigh carefully the question 
at issue before making up their minds. The problem was to re-shape 
university education, reform university machinery, and provide open- 
ings for the largest student population of any university in the world : 
to remedy the congestion in the professions and in the colleges : to 
consider whether the congestion was not due to the large number of 
students who were doing in a college what should be done at school : to 
effect the transformation of the university from an affiliating and 
examining institution into a university which was also a teaching ins- 
titution. He dwelt on the importance of the coincidence of this com- 
mission with the Industrial Commission which would help to divert 
the stream of student from the clerical and legal professions to indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises. Action had already been taken on 
the report of the Industrial Commission and before a year elapsed he 
hoped to see the foimdations laid of a scheme for progressive indus- 
trial development in India, After a tribute to Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadhifeari and Sir Gurudas Bannerjee he proceeded to emphasise 
for the benefit of the students two lessons of the war, the defeat of the 
German theory of kultur — the subordination of all kirowledge to 
the ser\'ice of lawless force \vith a view to the enslavement of the world 
—by the honest and hearty co-operation of aU classes and creeds 
among peoples who _ deprecate such false ideals, above all among those 
of the British Empire whose motto was to live and let live, maintain 
the peace but maintain also the common rights of man. Secondly the 
lesson of discipline. Unity, discipline and loyalty were the instru- 
ments through which the good cause had triumphed. The task of 
reconstruction demanded the same qualities as had won the war and 
they involved self-denial, reasonableness and enthusiasm. The found- 
ations of these were to be laid not in a day or without endeavour but in 
the home, school and college, by obedience to parents, and to teachers, 
assiduity in study, punctuality in habits, sportsmanship in the play- 
ing field, hearty co-operation between students and instructors, 

BIHAR. 

At the convocation of the Patna University an endowment was 
announced from the Chancellor of Rs. 1,500 for the award of a gold 
medal annually to the student who obtains the highest marks in Eng- 
lish among successful candidates in the B. A. Examination. 

BOklBAY. 

'^^.'^.^.'rSislative Council paid a well deserved tribute to the work 
of Lord Wilhngdon during his period of officer. Referring to educational 
progr^s, the Hon. hir. Paranjpye said that the credit for Mr. Patel’s 
cducatron bm wm m no smaU measure borne by His Excellency, as 
also the undertaking of Government to contribute half the cost of 
compulsory education where municipalities would bear the other 
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half, and the generous contribution to the Bombay Municipality’s pro- 
gramme ; he added that Lord Willing'don^s Government had always 
been sympatlietic towards any resolution that had for its object educa- 
tional progress. He spoke emphatically of the harmonious relations 
which Lord Willingdon had established between Government and the 
University and the succe'ss which had resulted from his policy of ap- 
pomting experts on the Senate and trusting them as far as pdssible. 
Evidence to the same effect was supplied by the Hon. Mr. Lalubhoy 
Samaldas. His Excellency in his reply thus summarized the educa- 
tional work which had been accomplished by his Government. 

“ One of objects of my work was to secure co-operation between - 
various organizations. The great and main policy was to secure cordial 
relations and co-operation between various bodies. As a result of this 
co-operation they had secured the desired reform in regard to the school 
final and matriculation examinations and to which Mr. Paranjpye had 
referred. Taking first the University, I should like to express my keen 
satisfaction as the cordial relations which have always existed between 
my Government and the University, which have resulted in our 
co-operation towards many useful reforms, notably the formation of the 
Joint School Leaving Examination in place of the Matriculation and the 
School Final Examination. Another matter to be noticed is the deci- 
sion to establish a School of Economics and Sociology and also the com- 
mencement of the building in the University Gardens for extended Uni- 
versity teaching. With regard to Arts Colleges, we have established a 
second grade Government Arts College at Dharwar, and another point 
of interest has been the affiliation to the University of the Surat College 
and the New College, Poona. We have further decided to increase the 
maximum limit of Government grant to aided colleges to one-fourth of 
then: total expenditure of previous years. With regard to secondary 
education, the following points deserve attention (i) The improve- 
ment in the pay of assistant masters. (2} The introduction of practical 
Science teaching and the Sloyd system. (3) The increase of 3 lakhs for 
grant-in-aid to secondary schools. I would further add that there are 
proposals under consideration to further improve the pay of assistant 
masters and to open more Government high schools for boys, making 
special provision also for girls. 

I now come to primary education, and here our chief activities 
have been : (i) The opening of nearly a thousand new primary schools, 
(2) the increase of pay to untrained teachers and the payment of the 
face value of certificates to all trained teachers, (3) the abolition of 
"rural” standards, (4) the passing by this Council of Mr. Patel's Bill for 
the introduction of free and compulsory primary education in municipal 
areas, (5) we have decided to provide schools for every village of a thou- 
sand inhabitants and subsequently for every village of 500 inhabitants, 

(6) we have determined to try the experiment of teaclung English in the 
highest classes of selected vernacular primary schools, (7) we have 
decided to improve further the pay of untrained teachers at a cost of 
over qi lakhs. 

With reference to the training of teachers, we have sanctioned a 
comprehensive scheme involving an annual expenditure of over 10 lakhs 
for the training of all primary school teachers and for the opening in every 
district of a training school and have further sanctioned a scheme to 
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enlarge the output of trained secondary teachers to 200 a year. With 
regard to Mahomedan education, it will be within the recollection of 
honourable members that two committees were formed soine time ago 
to re\dew the whole field of their education.' These committees made 
many recommendations, of which some have been given effect to and 
others voU be as soon as finances permit.” 

The All-India Educational Conference, at Surat, was presided over 
by the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Raliimtulla, whose presence excited great 
enthusiasm. The President began his opening address by referring 
to the causes which have contributed to the educational backwardness 
of the Muslim community. Rejecting any suggestion that the com- 
munity was intellectually inferior to any other, he set liimself to com- 
bat the belief, still firm in many quarters, that education in foreign 
languages results in a Mussulman losing his faith in his religion. He 
asserted that, so far from discouraging the study of foreign languages, 
Islam lays down most emphatically the obhgation to acquire know- 
ledge where ever it can be found and quoted the saying of the Prophet 
that Mussalmans should acquire knowledge even if they have to go to 
China lor doing so. This could not refer to religious education only for 
that could be obtained without going so far. He quoted authorities to 
show the past glories of Islam in philosophy, arts, science Md literature 
and the words of the Prophet, "Everyone who seeks knowledge, adores 
God, who dispenses instruction in it bestows aims, and who imparts 
it to its fitting objects, performs an act of devotion to God.” There 
were thousands of Enghsh educated Mussalmans who were as staunch 
in the faith of Islam as the most orthodox. He then illustrated the 
educational awakening by the Muslem University of Aligarh, the Uni- 
versity of Hyderabad and the Sultana College of the Begum of Bhopal. 
The promotion of rehgious education, he said, must be carried on 
mainly by the different communities. Government could not be expect- 
ed to provide such facilities. A large number of Moslem High Schools 
and Colleges must be established throughout India and funds must 
be raised by stimulating charitable endowments. Already something 
had been done. It was said that among the lilussalmans of Bombay 
alone there were charitable bequests amounting to over two crores of 
rupees, but a large part of this remained fallow and unutilised. What 
was wanted was a scheme for financial help for the many deserving and 
eager but poor young men, to take the form of scholarships awarded 
and utilised on the lines of the Tata scholarships but with modifica- 
tions required by the circumstances of the Mussalman community. 
The scholarships should take the form of loans at interest which on 
repayment would in combination with interest on tlie principal sum 
steadily increase the Fund. But they w'ould have to be awarded not 
to graduates but to students at the time of passing matriculation or 
the high school leaving examination. Tliis would enable the trustees 
to watch the careers of scholars and send them to Europe later if 
they proved worthy. Another _ modification would be in regard to 
the investment of the fund : a third might be that the payment of inter- 
est on the loan should be left to the discretion of the scholar : the 
scholarships should be available for technical and industrial education 
also. Each province would adapt the rules to local conditions. Sir 
Raliimtulla further suggested as a second means to supply the want 
of fuiids the reduction of the cost of higher education. The Hindus had 
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effected this by stinin.latmg a spirit of sacrifice and self-devotion among 
their scholars so that at the Feigusson College brilliant graduates served 
at bare maintenance wages. He urged Mussalmans to follow the 
example of the Deccan Education Society. 

A number of resolutions were passed which included one stating 
that the problem of finding one medium of instruction is difficult and 
that no satisfactory solution to it has been found ; demands for a special 
Maliomedan Inspector of Mahomedan schools, and for the increase of 
Mahomedan teachers in Sind in proportion to the population ; for earlv 
legislation to secure the establishment of the Moslem university, and 
the use of Sir Mahomed Yusuf’s donation to it ; for compartmental six 
monthly university examinations and the teaching of Arabic in one 
Government college. A sum of Rs. 40,000 was collected for hostels 
for Mahomedan students. A donation of Rs. 10,000 was made by 
Mr. Ismail Haji Musa to Aligarh College, for the founding of ten monthly 
Rs. 40 scholarships for Guzerathi students. 

MADR.\S. 

An important Government Order on the Medical inspection of 
schools declares Government’s recognition of the need of action and 
Invites the special attention of managers of schools to the matter. 

. Government suggests, “that it would generally be a useful procedure if, 
for each large school, a suitable registered medical practitioner should be 
engaged as the medical officer of the school. The medical officer thus 
employed would then arrange, in communication wth the headmaster 
or other controlling authority, each term to examine all newly-joined 
pupils. If any pupil is found to be suffering from removable and non- 
commimicable causes, such as short-sight, caries of the teeth, adenoids, 
hernia, etc., intimation should be sent to the parent or guardian so that 
he may take action if he sees fit. Mffien a pupil is foimd to be suffering 
from minor commimicable disease, such as itch or ringworm, which 
would justify the enforcement of temporary absence until a cure is effect- 
ed, steps to that effect should be taken by the headmaster in the inter- 
ests of the other pupils in the school. In cases in w'hich more serious 
infectious disease such as leprosy or active fonns of pulmonary phthisis 
, is discovered, it would certainly be the duty of the manager to request 
the parent or guardian to remove the infected child from the school, in 
order that other pupils may be saved from the risks which would be 
caused by his presence. In every case, it should be left to the parent 
or guardian, if he elects to procure medical treatment for the boy, to 
secure a medical attendant at his discretion. 

The medical officer should also make periodical examination of the 
school buildings and premises and should advise the school authorities 
regarding any sanitary defect w'hich he may discover. It will then be 
for the headmaster or manager to work out, in consultation with the 
medical officer and subject to the general advice of the Surgeon-General 
and the Director of Public Instruction, detailed proposals to remedy 
such defects so far as fimds available mil permit. 

The above suggestions are intended to relate primarily to schools. 
The pupils in colleges are older and in many cases it is too late, by the 
time collegiate life is reached, to treat successfully defects in health. 
But in colleges in which the tutorial system has been introduced the 
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assistance of tutors might be utilised as far as possible in connection 
with this scheme of medical examination as they may have facilities for 
noticing whether the' health or general condition of any student is such 
as to render medical advice necessary. 

In the case of Government institutions and institutions under 
local bodies, the question as to what officer should be appointed medical 
officer of the institution will be considered by the Inspector of schools, 
who will ascertain what medical practitioner can most conveniently be 
appointed and will make a report to the Director of Public Instruction 
with proposals relating to remuneration and other details. The Director 
of Public Instruction will take the orders of the Government on the sub- 
ject until a regular scale has been arrived at. In the case of aided insti- 
tutions, it will be left entirely to the manager to select a medical officer 
and to afrange for his remuneration, but the Government will be pre- 
pared, so far as funds permit, to make a small grant-in-aid towards the 
expense which such medical inspection may involve, the payment of the 
grant being conditional on' the appointment of the medical officer bSing 
approved by the Director of Public Instruction in consultation with the 
Surgeon-General and on the submission to the Director of Public In- 
struction of yearly reports on the medical officer’s work. The Director 
of Public Instruction will, in due course, submit proposals regarding 
the scale on wliich such grants-in-aid may be given. It will be left for 
the consideration of the managers of aided schools and colleges whether 
a small fee might not be levied from each pupil towards the expense of 
medical examination.” 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

In a speech at the annual prize-giving of the Muir Central College, 
Sir Harcourt Butler appealed for greater attention to the amusement 
of the people, the brightening of their lives. The belief in a mythical 
economic man, who was alwa3's out for gain, devoid of natural emotions, 
the figment of a philosopher’s brain, had been the curse wliich had rest- 
ed on the pohticEd and social and economic theories of the Victorian era. 
Tlie revolt of the modern man was largely a revolt against the dullness of 
his life and the dullness of his surroundings. In Native States they had 
processions, wrestling matches, meetings and similar amusements which 
interest the people and give them topics of conversation outside their 
hard and humdrum lives. This might appear a small thing but if they 
could believe him very large issues in the future depended on whether 
they could brighten the lives of the peoples the present. 

BURMAH. 

The Committee of the Burmah Educational Syndicate in Septem- 
ber resolved that a scheme for establishing an employment bureau was 
quite feasible. Contact between emplo3'ers of labour and candidates for 
employment would best be effected by the proposed initial registration 
of requirements from each side supplemented by a careful distribution of 
printed lists of vacancies and applicants according to well defined groups 
of occupation (commercial, industrial, etc.,) with subdivisions where 
necessary, such lists being augmented monthly and revised yearly. So 
far as seekers of employment are concerned, the bureau of employment 
should be for ju\'emles only i.c. for students who have left school or 
college within a period of not more than three 3'ears previous to the date 
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of their application for registration. A candidate for employment should 
be allowed to register both at the head centre (Rangoon) and at one of 
four approved district centres. A nominal registration fee of Re. i 
should be charged. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By F. Bradshaw. 

University Tutorial Press. 4s. 6 d. 

* j''*HE majority of history tevt-books are compelled, through limita 
tions of space, to concentrate upon political and constitutional 
issues, whilst social and economic development is relegated to the back- 
ground. This is particularly unfortunate as economic liistory now plan's 
an important part in the history curriculiun of all Universities and 
students generally come to college absolutely unequipped in this de- 
partment, and there are few text -books on economic historji suitable for 
school use. Mr. Bradshaw has endeavoured to supply one ; primarily 
intended for the use of upper classes in schools, lus little"Social history 
of England” would also be well adapted for pass students in colleges, for 
it is admirably conceived and executed. In a small space he has described 
the evolution of the English social and economic system, and the 
book is both reliable and interesting. Unlike many compilers of text- 
books, Mr. Bradshaw has made full use of recent research work and does 
not repeat ancient shibboleths ; his treatment of the later Middle Ages 
and the effects of the Black Death is particularly good in this respect. 

THE JOVRHAL OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

VoL. I, Part 2, June 1918. Price, Rs. 6. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The appearance in India of true Iristorical reYuews is a welcome indi- 
cation of the increased interest which is being taken in the serious study 
of Indian history. The United ProYunces Historical Society now issues 
its first journal and if it maintains the high standard set in this number 
it will do very well indeed. It contains seven articles of which the most 
interesting to the general reader will undoubtedly, be BIr. Gardner 
Brown’s valuable study of Blohammed bin Tughlaq, and a study of 
Henry Wellesley’s administration by Mr. Dew'ar. The illustrations are 
admirably produced. 

ANTHOLOGY OF INDIAN HISTORICAL 'tT:RSE. 

By P. Seshadri. 

BIacmillan & Co., Pp. 119. 

T his anthology seems to us admirable, both in idea and e.xecution; 

The tlairty-eight poems are varied in theme though all drawn 
from Iiidian-history and for the most paid are of good quality. The 
authors represented are, Tenn3ison, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Low'ell, 
Kipling, Leydon, Newbolt, andLyall. The only Indians are, BIrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and R. C. Dutt. Perhaps more space might have been found 
for the Dutts. To an Anglo Indian boy this will be a reader of absorb- 
ing interest. The Hindu or Blussalman boy will find plenty to appeal 
to his love of a daring deeds and to his patriotism. 
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INDIA IN SONG. 

Selected and arranged by T. D. Dunn. 

Oxford University Press, Bombay. Pp. 96. Re. 1-41 

T his is a collection of forty-five English poems by British and Indian 
poets treating of Indian themes only, the history, religion, legend, 
scenery of India. In subject it has a wider range than the anthology 
reviewed above, it does not draw on a greater number of authors but 
it includes a greater number of poems by Indians. These include H. C. 
and S. C. and O. C. Dutt, Tom Dutt, Kasiprasad Ghosh, Sarojini 
Naidu and Nawab Nizamat Jung Bahadur. On the whole the quality 
of the poetry seems inferior to that of Mr. Seshadri’s selection, few 
of the poems striking us as the product of real inspiration and some, e.g. 
Dunbar’s The Adjutant and The Crow, as poor. If poems by poets who 
had no personal knowledge of India were admitted, could .not some- 
thing more original or more representative of the author’s genius have 
been found than that on Nadir Shah doubtfully attributed to Tenn}'- 
son. However, the best poetry does not always make the most appeal 
to children and the greater familiarity of the subject matter of these 
poems vill probably make the collection popular. A few suggestions 
for study and notes are appended. In a second edition the statement in 
the introduction that Sir Edwin Arnold, "in his brief period of service in 
the Elphinstone College, drew sufficient inspiration from India," etc., 
should be corrected. Arnold was from December, 1857 to i860. 
Principal of the Poona College, from which grew the Deccan College. 


EXERCISES FOR PARAPHRASE AND COMPOSITION. 

By P. Seshadri. 

M.^cmillan & Co. Pp. 167. 

A USEFUL collection of exercises in paraplirasing, story telling sum- 
marising, expansion, also serving as a poetry reader. With the 
exception of one or two songs which seem to us beyond paraphrase the 
poems appear very suitable ; the narrative poems will be useful for 
reading or composition. 


THE KING AND THE FOUR DERWESHES. 

By J. C. Ncsfield. 

Macjiillan & Co. Pp. 153., Illustrated. 

S IX tales freely rendered and adapted from Bagh-o-Bahar ; pre- 
sumably intended as a reader for Mussalman cMldren. -The 
stories are interesting and told in straightforward, elegant English, 
suitable for higher standards. Would also be suitable for school libraries. 


hlURBY’S SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS. II SAMUEL. 

By G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Thomas Murby & Co., London. Pp. 93. is. 6 d. 

C ONTAINS the text (in the Revised Version) with footnotes, two 
_ maps and a.n introduction of 54 pages dealing with modern 
criticism, date, lustoncal and moral value, literary characteristics 
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Jewish history, customs and poetry and many other matters on wloich 
candidates for Jimior Local' examinations might be questioned. The 
notes are mainly explanatory of the narrative. A very complete edition 
which, however, imposes a considerable burden of study on a junior 
student. We do not see any advantage in the unusual shape of the book, 

srby^". 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS. VIL PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

With questions hy B. C. Wallis. 

Macmillan & Co. Pp. 48 quarto, is. 6d . 

A nother of the series reviewed in our October number. The 
method is admirable : diagrams on the left to be studied and used 
in accordance with explanations, questions on tlie right : the' exercises 
are very practical and the correct execution of them would imply a 
very thorough knowledge of climatic and physiographical conditions. 
But (1) the exercises imply a much more thorough grounding than 
either teachers or pupils possess in this country. (2) The diagrams and 
particularly the numbers on them are too small and try the eyes. 

PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS. THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 
By T. Franklin and E. R. SJiearmur. 

W. & A, K. Johnston. Pp. 40 quarto, 6 d. net. 

S IMILAR to the last : based on the publishers’ ‘Atlas’ geograpliies. 
On the left page exercises on surface and routes, climate and vege- 
tation, minerals and manufactures, commerce and population followed 
by maps, diagrams, and blank squared or ruled pages. The exercises 
are not beyond well-taught hoi’s in this country and the low price of the 
book will .suit Indian purses. 

FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By E. C. Moore. 

Ginn & Co., Boston. Pp. 96. 

T his is issued to commemorate the jubilee of the publishers’ busi- 
ness. It is a sketch of the progress of educition in the United 
States from 1867 to 1917, and provides a most useful and interesting 
introduction to the study of the history of education in the States. One 
most strUdng feature is the extent to which Missionary ' Societies and 
private benefactions have contributed to progress. Another is the 
readiness with which experimental schemes are evolved and the success 
which American thoroughness and practicality has secured to them. 

THE DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS 
By Robert E. Rusk. 

Macmillan & Co., London. Pp. 288. 5s. net. 

A SERIES of essays or lectures briefly expounding the doctrines of 
twelve representative educators, Plato, Quintilian, Elyot, Loyola, 
Comraenus, Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart Froebel, 
8 
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Montessori. The treatment excludes biographical detail and is exposit- 
ory rather than critical though care is taken to relate the doctrine to 
the prevailing conditions of life and to indicate the historic^ con- 
nection between successive doctrines. As a result a large portion of 
each essay is summarisation and a little dry to any but the keen student 
of educational theory. But the book should prove an exceedingly 
useful introduction to the study of education for teachers under train- 
ing and for their instructors, especially if, as advised, they will 
read the original documents along with the essays. The summary of the 
Montessori method, though written before the extension of the method 
was published, will be found to give a useful view of the principles and 
method. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 

T he following extracts from an article in The Kindmtan Review on 
“Some Aspects of Female Education in India” by Mr. A. S. Bhan- 
darkar, convey his definite suggestions for what he conceives to be the 
best course of instruction for Indian girls.' 

*'I hope we can now clearly see the necessity of instructing our girls 
efficiently to fit them for the duties of a married life even if it be at the 
cost of general culture. Their special High-school curriculum should 
consist of principles of domestic science and economy and of hygiene all 
with demonstrations, practical lessons in first-aid, care of children and 
cooking besides the usual instruction in sewing, knitting and elements 
of drawing, painting and music. Their general culture course should, I 
think, include (i) English conversation, and composition, (2) some 
acquaintance with their Vernacular and English literatures, (3) a speak- 
ing and reading knowledge of one more Indian Vernacular besides their 
own, (4) a good knowledge of Indian history and geography taught in 
the latest manner and lastly (5) the usual mathematics given to High- 
school boys, 

A writing and speaking knowledge of Engli.sh is necessary for every 
one now-a-days as English is not only already the common tongue and 
serves as a common bond of unity between educated members of different 
races in India but it bids fair to be our country’s universal dialect. An 
acquaintance with English and Vernacular literatures, which our girls 
can improve later on at leisure, would create in them a taste for reading 
and provide them with a liberal source of innocent amusement ,and 

enlightenment A certain amount of mathematical training 

would, I think, develope the faculty of deductive reasoning in our girls 
though, I know, algebra and geometry' will not be of much practical use 
to them in their life. 

I have been told that it is not necessary to have sewing, knitting and 
coolring in our girls’ curriculum for they usually learn these things at 
hortie. But as one occasionally comes across girls over-fondled or bom 
in nch families who do not know these things, especially cooking, there 
is no harm whatsoever in providing for such exceptions by malring the 
above subjects compulsory in tlieir High-school course. Now-a-days 
almost every middle class family keeps a paid cook but it is desirable 
that our women should know' cooking against any case of emergency, 
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One should not underrate the practical difficulties in the way of tei 
ing coolang in India where the manner of preparing dishes varies fi 
caste to caste and place to place. Brit, I think, it is not altogel 
impossible to overcome them if one builds and finances institutions o 
large scale — as they do in Europe and 'America— with residencies 
students attached to them where the girls can form themselves i 
clubs for boarding purposes and where scientific and practical trair 
in different types of cooking could be given by cooks proficient in the 
as well as practice. There should be at least one such institution 
every big city to start with. 

As no sufficient demand for separate women's universities will e 
arise in India, at least for a long time, I think, the system of co-edu 

tion will have to remain with us till then, Granting 

four years’ university course and reserving the last two yeais for sped 
isation, the first two years studj' should include (i) main principles 
natural science, o.g,, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and geok 
all with laboratory' work ; (2) principles of economics, (3) outlines 
European historv, and (4) papers in composition and translation ii 

the two vernaculars taken up in High-schools The gi 

should be obh’ged to take up psychology, chiefly child-psychology, a 
a course in child training instead of any' two subjects coming under (i 

It might be asked, whence are our girls going in for university edu 
tion and rhariy'ing after their graduation to get the instruction in domes 
arts and sciences provided in our special institutions mentioned abov 
Will they not have to pass through a High-school course stipulated 
our conservative universities ? My answer is that our whole system 
education in India must be overhauled and reconstructed. The importa 
problem before our Indian educationalists to-day is, to m3'' mind, not 
much that of the medium of instruction or boy'cotting of English culti: 
and language but that of a proper and useful cnrricnlura. I think c 
Indian girls must be made to give a good account of themselves in t 
subjects indispensable for the duties of a house-wife at their matricu 
tion examination. The boys on the other hand should be required 
pass in, sa}', (i) outUnes of English history, (2) principles of gene) 
science as encountered in Nature-study, with experiments and (3) 
second language such as Sanslcrit, French, etc., as substitutes for t 
subjects rcseiv'ed for girls in High-schools. A practical knowledge 
gardening may also be usefully added to the ho3''s curriculum. One fa 
to understand why music is so seldom taught in boy’s secondary schoc 
unless it be due to to the general neglect of the soul which is a character 
tic feature of modern education,” 

From the Madras Educational Review, an address by Mr. R. ] 
Statham, on “The Duties and Responsibilities of Teachers.” 

I would like to suggest to the members of your Guild a few wa3's 
which this social question [the low social status of Teachers] can he partis 
ly overcome. I have already admitted that first a lai^e rise in salari 
inust occur, but apart from that I tliink it is possible for teachers, pari 
cularly if College teachers will work hand in hand with school-teache: 
to e.dacate the public into a right way of thinldng in the matter of ti 
importance to society of educationalists. Reverence for the Guru In 
^ways been a feature of this country, and I think that students who a 
going to become prominent citizens by -virtue of the benefits they' ha 
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received from their teachers should be taught more than they are to 
uphold the social' position of their masteis. I know that theoretically 
c.very Indian holds his teacher in veneration _ but in practice if it became 
question of seating accommodation, we will say at a public meeting, 
bis teacher would have to take a back seat while a prominent though 
uneducated merchant would sit in front. In England the pay and posh 
tion of junior masters were not good but by co-operation they have done 
a great deal to better thdr position. One great drawback of the teaching 
profession is that there are no pensions and you inust fall in harness or 
else retire to extreme poverty, particularly if besides being rmfertunate 
enough to be a teacher you are unfortunate enough to be a father of 
several daughters. The laws of nature in this matter are inscrutable, for 
just like the poor clergjnnan in England the poor teacher in India seems 
to be a prolific father. But these difficulties can to some extent be 
ameliorated by insurance and co-operation. Insurance if b^un yoimg 
enough will both secure a dowry for a daughter and an annuity for old 
age 

It needs no logic of mine to prove to you that the first step towards 
the formation of a healthy brain and a useful citizen is a healthy body, 
and yet if you'are to be honest with each other, you must admit that you 
are daily permitting boys to read long hours in the class-rooms which 
are not always models of sanitation and airiness, to return to small houses 
which, in spite of the cleanliness of the owners, are often from the con 
dition of sanitation in the town pregnant with disease, to continue day 
after day without acquiring even Ae elementary school-boy necessities 
of good air in their Imigs and healthy bodily exercise. Some of you will 
say I am exaggerating. I den}’ it, I am well aware that in both our 
schools and colleges games are played, but if you w’ill take statistics 
whenever possible, as I have done, you will find that the number of school 
and college boys, particularly school boys, who tal:e regular healthy 
physical exercise is very small indeed 

In the matter of the ill-health of our students I am not speaking of 
the book. There have been unfortunately too many public opportuni- 
ties lately to judge of the tmth of my picture. With stronger and better 
developed bodies our boys would have been more fortified against this 
influenza scourge which has robbed us of some of our best. The medical 
exainination for the I. D F. came as a shock to manv of us, and the 
medical examinations in schools which are now being introduced tell the 
same tale even in Trichinopoly, I understand that in one institution 
here, though few boys were found actually unfit to sit in the class-room, 
more than 50 per cent, were elow what an average boy of a given age 
shoidd be. In my own college the physique of the student is not only 
declimng year by y^ at present, bat is by actual statistics much 
mfenor, to the physique of the student of the last generation. 

From a letter to the Times Literary Supplement, headed 'Shakes- 
peare in Konkani’ : — 


3’ears ago I picked up in Bombay, Part I, of a series entitled 
Shakspearachea KheUanchi MaU," dealing with the story of “Razput 
Bhut." It is not a translation of Shakespeare’s 
fini of Denmark in Konkani. The 

roatlpra ac’ 32 pagcs, was evidently meant for Portuguese 

readers, as the meanings of the more uncommon Konkani words^ are 
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rendered in Portuguese in footnotes. There is a primitive woodcut on 
the paper cover representing Razput Hamlet (wearing gum boots) and 
Ranni Gertrud sitting on regulation drawing-room chairs opposite each 
other, the Razput lecturing his mother. I have presented a copy of 
the booldet to the Shakespeare Library in Birmingham. 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 

PERMANENT NOTIFICATION. 

No. 3197 OF 1902-03. 

Poona : Office of the 
Dikector of Pubeic Instruction, 
6 th March, 1903. 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

^I^HE Educational Department is not responsible for anything which 
X may appear in this publication, unless over official signature. 

F. G. SELBY, 

Director of Public Instruction. 


NOTIFICATION. 

No. 11569. 

It is hereby notified that the following book has been sanctioned 
for use as a te.xt book in standards IV and V of Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools. Copies of the book can be obtained from Messrs. Macmillan 
and Company, Hornby Road, Bombay : — 

"Geography for Junior Classes” by E. Marsden, B.A., translated 
into Marathi by Mr. Narayan Vitlial Apte, price, -Rs. x-8. 

Office of the 

Director of Public Instruction, K. S. DIKSHIT, 

Poona, 19^/: December, 1918. for Director of Public Instruction, 


NOTIFICATION. 

No. 12555. 

SEVENTH LIST— (continued.) 

List of English Books recommended for boys libraries and extra 
reading. - 

Oxford University Press, Bombay. 

The School Boy League of Honour, by Chapman, Dix and Katarni, 
price. Re. i. 

Office of the 

Director of Public Instruction, K. S. DIKSHIT, 

Poona, 13th January, 1919. for Director of Public Instruction, 
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Appointments, etc., made by Government. 

iSth November, 1918. — ^The privilege leave for one month and fifteen days on 
half pay granted to Mr. Fardunji Dorabji Mehta, Head Master, Sorabji J. J. High 
School, Surat, by Government Notification No. 2496, dated the 24th September, 
1918, is hereby converted into leave on medical certificate. 

Mr. Mehta is granted further leave on medical certificate for three months from 
i6th November, 1918, or the subsequent date on which he may avail himself of it. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to appoint Mr. Chandra- 
vadanram Ramnikram Munshi, Assistant Master, Sorabji J. J. High School, Surat, 
to act as Head blaster of the School on Rs 200 per mensem, during the absence on 
leave on medical certificate of Mr. Fardunji Dorabji Mehta; or pending further 
orders. 

2nd December, 1918. — His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased 
to appoint Mr. H, G. Rawlinson, on return from Military duty, to act as Principal, 
Kamatak College, Dharwar, vice Mr. C. J. Sisson, reverting. 

hlr. Hormasji Sorabji Captain, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law, Government 
Law School, Bombay, is granted leave without allowances from 20th November, 
1918, to the 2nd January, 1919, both days inclusive. 

Srd December, 1918. — ^His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to 
appoint Mr. Ramkrishna Govind Bhadkamkar, to act as Professor of Sanskrit, 
Elphinstono College, Bombay, during the absence on leave of Dr. Vinayak Saldiaram 
Ghate, D. Litt., or pending further orders. 

12//1 November, 1918. — Mr. Vasudeo Ramchandra Joshi, L C.E., Master, College 
of Engineering, Poona, is appointed as a temporary measure, to act as Lecturer in 
Engineering at the College, vice Mr. Shankar Ramchandra Bhagwat, L.C.E., resigned 

Appointments made by the Director of Public Instruction. 


i2(/i November, 1918. — ^Mr. Ganesh Govind Padhye, B.A., Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Satara, on Rs. 300 per mensem, is granted privilege leave on full pay for 
six weeks, with efiect from iith November, 1918. 

hir. Narayan Ganesh Gadgil, M.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
East Khandesh, but doing duty at Satara, is appointed Acting Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Satara, on Rs, 200 per mensem, dunng Mr. Padhye’s absence on leave, 
or ponding further orders. 

13//1 November, 1918. — Mr. D. D. Marathe, B.A., Acting Assistant on Rs. 50 
in the Belgaum High School, is made* Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the 
Dharwar High School, wth effect from ist December, 1918. 

• In the vacant grade of Rs. 50. 

18//1 November, 1918. — The following appointments, etc., arc made, with effect 
from ist December, 1918 ; — 


The transfer of R. A. Khan, Persian Teacher, on Rs. 40—5/2—100 in tlie Train- 
ing, College for Men, Poona, to the Sholapur High School, vice Mr. G. D. Kazi 
deceased, made in paragraph (2) of this office Memorandum No. 8910 of 25th 
October, 1918. is cancelled, and he is retained in the Training College as sub- 
protein Urdu Teacher on the same pay, vice Mr. Shaikh Fatni appointed sub-proiem 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Thana, on Rs. 75. 

Mr. Y. D. Joshi, M.A., Assistant on Rs. 60, in the Sholapur High School but 
doing duty in the High School for Indian Girls, Poona, vice Mr. J. Hyams, is con- 
firmed, in the present appointment. ^ 

21s/ November, 1918.— Mr. Diwansing Charatsing Lakhomalani, B.A., Deputy 
Educational Inspector, Nawabshah, on Rs. 350 per mensem, is granted privilege 
leave on full pay for six weeks from 12th November, 1918, with permission to affix 
Chnstmas hoUdays to it. 


hlr. Metharam Mangharam Bhagchandani, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Nawabshah, on Rs. 125 per mensem, is appointed Acting Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspector, Nawabshah, on Rs. 200 per mensem, during kir. Lakhomalani’s 
absence on leave, or pending further orders. 


21st November, 1918. — ^Mr. 
Rs. 40 — 5/2 — 100 in the Karwar 
tion as Acting Assistant Deputy 


S. R. klunshi. Acting Persian Teacher, on 
High School, vice Mr. M. F. H. Mulla, on deputa- 
Educational Inspector, Ratnagiri, on Rs. 75, is 
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aj^pointed Probationary Persian Teacher, on Rs. 40 — 5J2 — 100 in the same school, 
{Vice Mr. Mulla appointed Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Dharwar, on Rs. 75), -with eSect from r.st December, 1918. 

' 26th November, 1918. — ^The follomng appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 1st November, 1918 : — 

_Mr. C. N. Joshi, M.A., Assistant on Rs. 100 and acting' on Rs. 125 in the 
Training College for Men, Poona, is confirmed, on Rs. 125. 

Mr. K. P. Upadhyaya, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 75, in the Surat High- School, is 
promoted to Rs. 100. 

Mr. S. B. Dave, Assistant on Rs. 70, and sub.ptolem on Rs. 75, in the 
Ahmedabad Middle School, is confirmed, on Rs. 75. 

Mr. H. R. Bagwe, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 65, and Acting on Rs. 70 m the 
Ratnagiri High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 70. 

Mr. K. G. Joshi, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 60, and Acting on Rs. 65, in the 
Dhuha High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 65. 

Mr. S. V. Kamat, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 55 and Acting on Rs. 60, in the Karsvar 
High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 60. 

Mr. N. J. Mujumdar, B A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Poona 
Camp Government English School; is promoted to Rs. 55 ; Mr. hlujumdar to con- 
tinue as temporary clerk on Rs. 100 in the office of the Controller of Military 
Accounts, 6th Poona Division, Poona. 

Mr. G. R. Shah, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 125 and Acting on Rs. 150, in the 
Godhra High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 150. 

Mr. S. V. Raddi, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 100 and Acting on Rs. 125, in the Satara 
High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 125. 

The lien of Mr. P. G. Limaye, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 80 in the Jalgaon High 
School, is raised to Rs. 100; 

Mr. Limaye having been lent as Head Master of the Municipal High School, 
Pandharpur, his lien is suspended. 

Mr. M. V. Purohit, B A., Assistant on Rs. 80 and Acting on Rs. 100, in the 
Poona High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 100. 

The lien of Mr. K. V. Acharya, B.A., Assistant on Rs 75 in the Poona High 
School, is raised to Rs. 80 : Mr. Acharya to continue in tlie present appointment as 
temporary Instructor of the Training Class, at Ahmednagar. 

Mr. N. H. Barve, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 70 and Acting on Rs. 75, in the Satara 
High School, is confirmed on Rs. 75. 

The lien of Mr M. M. Bharucha, B.A., Assistant on Rs 65, in the Surat Middle 
School, is raised, to Rs. 70. 

Mr. Bharucha having been lent as Head Master of the Municipal Edward 
Memonal High School, Kaira, his lien is suspended. 

Mr. B G. Sahasrabudhe, B A., Assistant on Rs. 65 and Acting on Rs. 70, in the 
Jalgaon High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 70. 

Mr. K. K. Kale, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 60 and Acting on Rs. 65, in the 
Nasik High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 65. 

Mr. H. J. Mehta, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 55 and Acting on Rs. 60, in the 
Elphinstone Middle School (G. S ), Bombay, is confirmed, on Rs. 60. 

P Mr. C. B. Dalai, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, and Acting Assistant 
on Rs. 55, in the Elphinstone High School (G. S.), Bombay, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

6ff! December, 1918. — The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 1st December, 1918 : — 

Mr. F. S. Shaikh, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 65 and Acting on Rs. 70, in the 
Elphinstone High School (G. S.), Bombay, is confirmed, on Rs. 70. 

- Mr. G. J. Bhatt, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 60 and Acting on Rs. 65, in the Surat 
High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 65. 

Mr. B. G. Naik, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 55 and Acting on Rs. 60 in the Surat 
Middle School, is confirmed, on Rs. 60. 
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Mr U. K. Oza, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Broadi High 
"^rhool is oromoted to Rs 55 : Mr. Oza to continue as temporary clerk ra Rs. 100, 
in the offic^ of the Controller of Military Accounts, 6th Poona Division, Poona._ 

^th Decemier, 1918.— The folloiving appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from ist December, 1918 : — 

Mr. M. B. Ghandi, B A.. Assistant on Ife. 55 and Acting on Rs. 60, in the 
Godhra High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 6o'. 

Mr. M. M. Oza, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 5°. and Acting on Rs. 55, 
in the Broach High School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

loth December, 1918. — ^The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 22nd November, 1918 : — 

Mr. S. G. Kamat, B.A , Probationary Assistant Deputy Educattonal Inspector, 
Sholapiir, on Rs. 75, to be Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Sholapur, on Rs. 80. 

Mr. N. B. Bakre, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Nasik, on 
Rs. 100, to do duty at Bombay, vice Mr. Toro. 

Eire hlr. IChajapur, retired, Mr. M. F. H. Mulla has already been appointed 
Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Dharwar, on Rs. 75. 

10th December, 1918. — ^The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 1st December, 1918 : — 

Mr. L. D. Shastri, B. A., Assistant on Rs. 55 and stib-prolein on Rs. 60, in the 
Dhulia High School, is confirmed, on Rs. 60. 

Mr. G. D. Joshi, B.A , Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50 and sub-proleM on 
Rs. 55, in the Bijapur High School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 


Office op the 

Director of Public Instruction, 
Poona, i8lh December, 1918. 


J. G, COVERNTON,- 
Director of Public Instruction. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

Correspondence and literary contrihutions are invited from all who are 
interested in the educational problems of India. Accepted ' contributions 
will be paid for . The moderate and well-worded expression of individual 
opinion will be welcome, and consideration will be given to all criticism 
which is sound and really genuine — containing nothing offensive, and not 
being the expression of personal grievance. All contributions must be 
written on one side of the paper only. Stamps should accompany the MS. 
if the writer wishes it returned, in case of non-acceptance. The Editor 
can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. All literary 
communications should be addressed to 


The editor. 

C/o Messrs. Longm.^ns, Green & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 


Printed for the Publishers, Longmans, Green & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, 
by R. C. Adams, at the Advocate of India Press, Dalai St., Fort, Bombay, 
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CURRICULUM IN SCIENCE 

FOR 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

The following books are published with the sanction 
of the Government of Bombay to meet the requirements 
of this Curriculum 

LONGMANS’ SCIENCE SERIES FOR 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Edited by P. C. WREN, m.a. (Oxon.), i.e.s. 

FOR STANDARD VII AND MATRICULATION , 

Chemistry and First Aid. By H. E. H. PRATT, m.a., r.E.s. 
and P. C. WREN, m.a., i.e.s., With numerous illus- 
trations, four of which are coloured. Price Re. 1 -4. 
Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Re. 1-8. 

FOR STANDARD VI. 

Physics and Mechanics. By N. B. MACMILLAN, b.sc., 
I.E.S., and P, C. WREN, m.a., i.e.s. Illustrated. 
Price Re. I. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Rs. 2. 

FOR STANDARD V. 

Physics and Hygiene. By N. B. MACMILLAN, b.sc., i.e.s., 

- and J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, m.d. Illustrated, I 
Price Re. 1=2. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Rs. 2. 

FOR STANDARD IV. 

Physiology and Hygiene. By J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, 

M.D. Illustrated. Price As, 14. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price As. 12. 

FOR STANDARDS 1, 11 AND 111. 

Teachers’ Handbooks. By J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, 

M.D. and W. BURNS, d.sc., Economic Botanist to the 
Government of Bombay, are ready. Price Re, 1-4 
for each standard, 

Pupils’ Books for Standards I, II and III are not published in English, but in 
Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Ranarese. 

XjLor&^iiA^xxs9 Oo-, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS, 

9 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


NOTE. — Owing io the abnormal prices of paper anA other printing materials, 
the prices in this list include a slight increase. 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS, 1919. 

Tennyson — ^Morte D’Arthur, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, B. A. As. 12. 
Matthew Arnold— Sohrab and Kustdm, with Introduction and Notes, by T. 0. Hodges, 
B.A. Re. 1'2. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1920. 

Milton — CoMUS, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. S. Satthianathan, M.A., LL.B. 

He. 1. 

B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION, 1919 to 1921. 

Bacon’s Essays (complete) with Introduction and Notes, by E. W. Kellett, M.A. Bs. 2*4. 
Byron— Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto IV, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. H. Elliot, B.A. Ee. 1-6. 

Coleridge— The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A. As. 14. 

— — CuRisTABEL, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. Rellett, M,A. As. 14. 

Gray — Elegy, Progress of Poesy and the Bard, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. B. Kellett, M.A. Re. 1*2. 

Matthew Arnold — Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. H. Elliot, B.A. As. 14. 

Rossetti— The King’s Tragedy, Notes and Introduction only, by E. H. Elliot, B.A. 
As. 12, 

ftlUton— Samson Agonistes, with Introduction and Notes, by B. E. Kellett, M.A. 
Ee. 1*2. 

^Paradise Lost, Book I, with Introduction and Notes, revised by E. H, Elliot, 

B.A. Ee. I. 

Paradise Lost, Book II, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, 

M.A. As. 14. 

Paradise Lost, Book IV, with Introduction and Notes, by E; E. Kellett, 

M.A. As. 14. 

Shelley— Adonais, with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Hoare, M.A. As, 10. 
Shakespeare— Julius C,esae, with Introduction and Notes, by . Mark Hunter, M.A, 
Re, 1-12. 

^Twelfth Night „ „ by M. Macmillan, M.A., D. Litt. Ee. M2. 

^King John „ „ by Mark Himter, M.A. Re. 1-6. 

Hamlet „ „ by W. J. Goodrich, M.A. Ee. MO. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. R. Scott, 

M.A. Re. 1-6. 

King Henry the Fifth „ „ by P. H. Sturge, M.A. Re. 1-6. 

Tennyson— Maud, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, B.A. Re. 1-2. 

M.A. DEGREE, 1920 and 1921. 

Chaucer- The Prologue, with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. Goodrich, M.A. 
Re. 1-2 ; By Geo. Maddox, B.A. As. 6. 

^The Clerk’s Tale, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H, Elliot, B,A. Ee. 1 -6. 

Nonne Priestes Tale, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, 

B»A. Ee. 1*6. 

Shakespeare ^Macbeth, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. J. Morison, M.A., D,D, 
Ee. 1-6. ■ , 

^Tempest „ „ by E. E. KeUett, M.A, Re. 1-6. 


SRINIVASA VARADA CHARI & Co., Triplicane, Madras. 
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THE HEEOHMEE SERIES OE 

KNGlxISH RHADING BOOKS 

EOR IlSrEIA.lSr SCHOOES. 

Edited by J. A. TATES, M.A., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 


A Series of Reading Books in the Direct Method specially designed for the Use of 
Indian Children, The first book begins with the familiar articles in the school-room and 
the lessons are progressive in point of grammar, vocabulary and subject-matter. 

The Teachers’ Books contain a clear exposition of the “ Reformed Method ” together 
with full instructions under each lesson. The Pupils’ Books contain the Reading lessons 
only and are illustrated. 

FIRST BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). The Direct Method of Teaching English to 
Indian Children. By J. A. Tates, M.A., and T. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L., 
containing model graduated lessons beginning with the familiar articles in the 
school-room. The vocabulary is extended' in each lesson until the last lesson is 
reached, when class and master can carry on a simple conversation in English. 
Price, 12 annas. 

Approved ly the Education Departments of- Bengal, Madras, Travaneore 
and Cochin, 

Approved ly the Director of Pullic Instruction, Madras, for Schools under 
Pullio Mamgemmt. 

FIRST BOOK— Primer (Pnpils’ Edition). With four full-page coloured Illustrations 
and others in black and white. Price, 6 annas, 

SECOND BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A, Tates, M.A., and P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A,, Principal, A. V. N. College, Vizagapatam. Price, Re. 1. 

' SECOND BOOK (Pnpils’ Edition). With 105 Illustrations, 86 of which are coloured. 
Price, 14 annas. 

THIRD BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Tates, M.A., and P. T. Srim'vasa 
Aiyangar, M.A. Price, Re. 1-4. 

THIRD BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With 4 full-page coloured Illustrations and others 
in black and white. Price, Re. 1. 

FOURTH BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Tates, M.A., and P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A. Price, Re, 1-8. 

FOURTH BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With Numerous Illustrations. Price, Re. 1-4. 
FIFTH BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Tates, M.A., and P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A. Price, Rs. 2-4. 

FIFTH BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With Numerous Illustrations. Price, Re. 1-12. 

PHONETIC CHART. Price, One Rupee. To be hnng on the walls of the school- 
room, explaining the phonetic script used in the Teacher’s Book. The phonetic 
script indicates the right pronunciation of the words learnt, 

LONGMANS’ SEMl-UPRIQHT COPY BOOKS for Indian Schools in 10 
books. Price, 2 annas each. 

The early books contain many of the words learnt in the Primer. 
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NOW READY. PRICE, Re. 

A REFORMED METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 

Being a Practical Exposition of the Direct Method for Teaching 
English as used in an Indian High School. 

BY 

B. STOKES, I.E.S., 

B,A. (Aets and Education) Adelaide ; B.A. (Science) Oxfoed ; Headmasteb, 
Goveenment High ScnooL, Baeeilet, United Peovinces. 

QUOTATION FROM ARTICLE ON TB:E “DIRECT METHOD” IN THE PIONEER, 

APRIL 2l9T, 1917. 

“Some idea of what can be done by the ‘direct method’ may bo obtained from a recently 
pnbliahed manual ‘ A Reformed Method of Teaching English ’ by E. STOKES, I.E.S., which con- 
tains the results of several years’ experience and experiment. It is well worthy of careful study by 
all who are interested in higher, as well as in elementary, education. For along the lines here laid 
down a way of escape from many pressing difficulties seems to lie. The English language is at 
present the principal avenue to higher education. Until English is bettor taught, it is vain to hope 
for a more respectable standard of education in Universities or in schools. The old methods of 
instruction have failed ; shall we not try the new 1” 
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NO.W READY 

THE INDIAN SCHOOLS BOOK OF VERSE 

Selected and arranged by E. STOKES, B.A., I.E.S., 

HEADMASTER. GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, BAREILLY. 

WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 

Part I, price lO annas. Part II, price 12 annas. 
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THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


'jp HE Mysore University Magazine, piiWished three times a year in February, 
August and November, is the organ of the Mysore University. It is a high 
class periodical containing Editorials and Notes on current educational questions, 
original articles, scientiBc and literary notes, reviews of important books, and illustrations 
whenever desirable and possible. It should specially appeal to those interested in 
higher education in India, and it is to such that the Magazine looks for support. 


Price, Eight annas; Annual-Subscription, One rupee Eight annas ; Postage extn 

All contributions, books for reviews, remittances and communications regardit 
advertisements sbonkl be forwarded to the Registrar, University Office, Mysore 
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542 PAGES. WITH DIAGRAMS. PRICE, Rs. 2. 

LONGMANS’ 

SENIOR ARITHMETIC 

(IliDIAl'C EDITION) 

. FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

BY 

T. F. 6. DEXTER, b.a,, b.sc., and A H. GARLICK, b.a. 

ADAPTED FOR USE IN INDIA 

BY 

C. POLLARD, M.A., 

Pbincipal, Wesleyan Mission College, Royapettah, Madras, 

Member oe the Board of Studies and Examiner in Mathematics, 
University op Madras. 

This book is an adaptation of the English Edition which has been approved by the 
Education Departments 0/ Bombay, Madras and Bengal, It is specially prepared so as to 
meet the requirements of those preparing for the Matriculation Exminations of the Indian 
Universities, and for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. The chief changes are 
the addition of a chapter with special reference to Indian measures and of chapters on 
graphs. Numerous examples involving Indian coinage, &c,, have been inserted 
throughout the book. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. Numeration, Notation, the Four Simple Rules ; II. The Compound Rules ; III 
Factors and Prime Numbers ; IV. Measures ; Common Measure, Greatest Common Measure ; V. 
Multiples : Common Multiples, Least Common Multiples ; VI. Vulgar Fractions ; VII. Simplification 
of Vulgar Fractions ; VIII. Decimals ; IX. Decimals : Approximation Contracted Methods ; X. 
Conversion of Vulgar Fractions into Decimals, Pure and Mixed Circulating Decimals; XI. 
Repeating' Decimals ; The Four Rules ; XII. Vulgar Froctlons and Concrete Quantities ; XIII. 
Deoimal8°and Concrete Quantities ; XIV. Applications of Algebra to Arithmetic in the Solution 
of Vulgar and Decimal Fraction ; XV. The Metric System ; XVI. Practice, Invoices and Bills ; 
XVII. Graphs ; XVII A. Ratio ; XVIIl. Simple Proportion ; XIX. Compound Proportion ; XX. 
Proportional Parts ; XXI. Partnership ; XXII. Chain Rule ; XXIII. Rates and Taxes ; XXIV. 
Bankruptcy ; XXV. Problems on Work, Pipes, etc.; XXVT. Problems involving Uniform. Increase 
with an Original Supply ; XXVII. Profit and Loss ; XXVIII. Percentages ; XXIX. Commission, 
Brokerage, Insurance ; XXX. Simple Interest ; XXXI. Compound Interest ; XXXII. Discount; 
XXXIIl. Stocks and Shares ; XXXIV. Eq^uation of Payments; XXXV. Averages ; XXXVI. 
Alligation or Mixtures ; XXXVII. Foreign Moneys ; XXXVIII. Motion Races; XXXlX. Motions, 
Clocks and Watches ; XL. Motion : Problems on Trains ; XLI. Application of Graphs to Problems ; 
XLII. Equations ; 2CLIIL Square Root ; XLIV. Measurement of Area ; XLV. Volumes ; XL VI. 
Straight-lined Objects ; XLVII. The Circle; XLVIII. Frusta of Cones and Pyramids ; Test 
Papora ; Miscellaneous Examples ; Answers. 
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fhe Direct Method of Teaching English 
to Indian Children. 

By J. NELSON FRASEE, M.A., 

Late Principal o£ the Training College for Secondary Teachers, Bombay. 

(Approved by the Education Departments, Bombay, Central Provinces, 
Burma, Bengal, Assam and Travancore.) 

First Steps in English, an English Primer. Containing one Rs. a. 

Term’s Work on the Direct Method 0 2 

First Steps in Teaching English, by the Direct Method. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... ... 0 2 

The Second Term in English, by the Direct Method, 

(Indian Scenes) ... ... ... ... ... ••• 0 2| 

The Second Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2 

The Third Term in English, by the Direct Method, (An 

Indian Tour, with Illustrations) ... ... ... ... 0 3 

The Third Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 

The Fourth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

English Tour, with Illustrations) 0 4 

The Fourth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 
The Fifth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

English Tour continued, with Illustrations.) 0 4 

The Fifth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 
The Sixth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (With 

Illustrations) ... 0 4^ 

The Sixth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2| 

English Poetry. First Series. (Chiefly Lyrical) for Indian 

Boys. Selected by J. Nelson Fraser, M.A. 0 4 

The Teaching of English Poetry. First Series. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) 0 6 

English Poetry. Second Series. (Ballads) for Indian Boys. 

Selected by J. Nelson Fraser, M.A, 0 4 

The Teaching of English Poetry. Second Series. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) .06 

English Poetry for Indian High Schools. (Being the 
selection of English Poems prescribed for the Matriculation 
Examination of the Bombay University) ... ... ,,, 0 3 

Notes on English Poetry for Indian High Schools” .!! 0 4 
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BOOKS BY 

J. NELSON FRASER, M.A., 

LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, BOMBAY. 
SHORT ]\IANUALS FOR INDIAN TEACHERS. 

METHOD AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSROOM. 

Price lO Annas. 

CONTENTS : — ^The Olb and the New. Modern Ideals. Personal Qualifications. 
Dress. The Voice and How to Use it. Pronunciation and Delivery. The Use and 
Choice of Language. Explanation. Illustrations. Descriptions. The Teacher and His 
Subject. Notes of Lessons. Revision. The Teacher and His Class. The Class and 
Their Teacher. Questions and Answers. The Black Board. Home Lessons. Written Wobk, 
Manners. Disease and Fatigue. Examinations : Cramming, Marks and Prizes Punishments. 

MORALS AND MORAL LESSONS. 

Price Annas. 

CONTENTS : — Introductory. The End in View. The School and Society Life and 
Conduct in the School. Boarding Schools. Games. Moral Lessons : Their Place and 
Method. Moral Lessons ; Some Topics. The Moral Appeal. Kindness to Andials. Manners. 
Morality and Reugion. Religion and Indian Schools. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT: A DISCUSSION. 

With Rules for Games and a Few Practical Hints on Exercise. 

Price & Annas. 

CONTENTS: — ^The General History of Physical Education. Physical Education in India 
European Popular Games. Some Indian Games. Athletic Meetings and Records. 
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DOORS ON DRAWING. 

A Manual of Drawing. By W. W. Eawson, A.R.C.A. 

Recommended hy tJie Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. 
Part I. With 26 Plates (11 Coloured), and 47 Diagrams. 5s. 

Part II. With 15 Plates (11 Coloured), and 96 Diagrams. 6s. 

The Teaching of Drawing. By I. Hammond Morris. With 675 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d, 

Longmans’ Complete Drawing Course. By I. H. Morris, Art Master, 
and Inspector of Schools to the Sheffield Education Committee. 

Part I. For Infants and Juniors. With 54 Plates, 30 in Mono- 
chrome and 24 in two or more colours. 5s. 

Part II. For Older Scholars. With 53 Plates, many of which are 
printed in several colours. 5s. 

Alorris’ Geometrical Drawing for Art Students: Indian Edition. 
Specially Edited for Indian Students. By W. Jesse, M.A., Ee. I. 
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LONGMANS’ 

PRACTICAL INDIAN EDUCATION SERIES. 


By PERCIVAL WREN, M.A. (Oxon.), 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Approved by the Directors of Public Instruction^ Bombay^ 
Bengal^ Central Provinces^ and Burma, 


PHo@, Rsm 3 eaoh, 

THE “DIRECT” TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Contents The Present Stale of Affairs ; General Principles ; Materials ; Procedure ; The 
Direct Method in Europe ; Pronunciation ; Reading, Recitation and Conversation ; The Teaching 
of Grammar ''Concretely” and as a living reality ; Composition, oral and written; Essay-writing 
Paraphrase ; Idiom ; Literature ; The Teaching of English— a Summary and a Scheme. 


THE INDIAN TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

This hook meets the serious and long-felt want of a work on School Method loritten especially 
for Indian Teachers in the light of a knowledge of their peculiar difficulties and needs, by an 
Educationist of Indian as ivell as European experience. 

It will be found useful by all Teachers, as well as by Students in training, and candidates for 
teaching diplomas and degrees (such as the S.T.C. and L.T.) of the various Education Departments 
and Universities. 


INDIAN SCHOOL ORGANISATION* 


MANAGEMENT, DISCIPLINE, TONE AND EQUIPMENT. 
BEING THE INDIAN HEAD MASTER’S GUIDE. 


The object of this book is to supply the want of a work on the Organisation of Schools under 
Indian conditions,— of a guide to Indian Head Masters desirous of attaining the best in OrMOisation 
Teaching, Discipline, Equipment, Tone and General Management of their schools 


It will be found most useful by all Head Masters, Senior Assistants, 
and Students of the theoiy and practice of School Management. 


Managers, Inspecting Officers 


Longmans, Green & Co., 
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A New Manual of Method. . By A. H. Garlick, B.A. "With Illustrations and 
Diagram's. 6s. _ 

A Primer of School Method. By T. 3?. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Garlick, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Principles of Education. By T. Raymont, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Art of Teaching. By Davib Salmon, Principal of Swansea Training College. 
3s. 6d. . - 6 6 

A Primer of Teaching Practice . By J. A. Green, M.A., Professor of Education in the 
University of Sheffield and C. Birchenough, M.A., Lecturer in Education in the 
University of Sheffield, 3s. 6d. net. 

Teaching and Organisation. With Special Reference to Secondary Schools. A 
Manual of Practice. Essays by Various Writers. Edited by P, A. Babkett, 
M.A. 6s. 6d. 

Common Sense in Education and Teaching. By P. A. Barnett, M.A. 6s. 

Essays on^ Educational Reformers By Robert Herbert QmcK, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Qablick, 
B.A. 4s. 6d. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to Students on some of Life’s Ideals. By William 
James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 5s. net. 

The Dawn of Character : A Study of Child Life. By E. Read Mumpord, M.A., Clotb- 
workers’ Scholar, Girtou College, Cambridge, Lecturer on ‘Child Training’ at the 
Princess Christian Training College for Nurses, Manchester. 4s. 

Introduction to Experimental Education. By Robert E. Rusk, M.A., Ph.D, 
5s. net. 

The Service of the Hand in the School. A Little Record of School Practice. By W, A. 
Bone, Lecturer in Education in the University of Sheffield. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations by D. B. Winter and Sf. Stben. 3s. 6d. net. 

Kindergarten Guide. By Lois Bates. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Coloured 
plates. - 6s, 

The Indian Kindergarten, 'By C. L. Gillingham, formerly Lady Superintendent, Kinder- 
garten Department, Teachers’ College,- Saidapet, Madras. Re. I. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Classified and pranged so as to Facilitate the 
, Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Mark Roqet, 

' M.t)., F.R.S Revised by Samuel Romilly Roget. Authorized Copyright Edition. 

5s. net. 

Leading and Important English Words E.xplained and Exemplified. By Willum L, 
Davidson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Reading pnd Speaking. By the Rev. James Fleming, Canon of york, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method. (Based on Herhart’s Plan.) By M. Fennell 
and Members of a Teaching Staff, With a Preface by M. Fennell, Lecturer on 
Education. 3s. 6d. 

Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By Arthur Burrell, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Loingmans^ Green Co«9 
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Simply remove the cap, and the " Swan " is ready to write. , It 
is entirelj^ automatic ; there are no rods or valves to adjust, and 
as the reservoir is free from mechanism, it holds ah ample 
supply of ink, so that no frequent filling is required. 


SRf«ty PBttern, irlth Scretr- 
9B Cep. from R». 0-8. 


SlnmJBril Pattern, trlth Slip, 
on Cep, from Ri, T-H. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND IMPORTERS. 

Uliittfaied Caialogua pod free on request. 

M. 4 BIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 70-80, nigh Uolborn, London, Eng. 

SCanclieater, P.iris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c, 

London Factory — il9-J2P, tVeaton Street, S.R. 

Associate House — Mebic, Todd & Co„ Inc,, New York and Chicago. 


Needs no coaxing, but writes immediately the pen is put to paper. 
It will write for hours uninterrupted b 5 '' blobs or breaks in the 
middle of a word, and there is nothing to wear or get out of order. 


yj. ^ 
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III ©Q =■ ref Iccting. 

Dries rapidiy. 

Does not wash or rub off. 

Never allows the chalk to slide. 
Very durable. 


r IS EASY TO MIX AND APPLY TO SURFACES. 

Tho powder contained in a tin will make sufficient composition to 
coat five boards 5 feet by 5 feet each with three coatings. 

« Price Two Rupees per tin, 

S)MBAY, CALODTTA AND MADEA8. 

POTtmtBD, rOR THE PEOPRIETOEE, LonCKAJfS, GkEEK & Co„ BY R. Tayloe, GmsT.ii. ■ 

AT Ko. 336, HOREJlV RoAD, BoiiBAY, Pi&IBTDD ^0J> TH25 PUBUCHBRK BT 

E.. 0. Abahs, at the ^dvoc^H of Press, BalaIt St., Pout, BoiijsAT, 





Single Copy, As. 10 ; Annual Subscription, Rs. 6, pa 3 'ab]e in advance. 






















Kemble Street, 

Kingsway, 

Wo€l« 

o 

CONTRACTORS TO 

TflE WAR OFFICEj ADMIRALTY, «S:c. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

J! C iS S 

PHYSICAL and electrical 


FOR 



QOit) LEAP ELECTROSCOPE. 


km RESEARCH PURPOSES^,. 



ROTARY BLOWER 


FOK KKPT-ACIKa yOOT-BKTJX)W8 IN 
LABORATORY WORK (GJ.AS.S BI/)WrNO, 
IGNmOXS, &c.) ’ ’ . , 


. Size : — ^3* High, 3 Long; 2|* Wide. . ^ 
Also suppKed on a base directly , ccmpled 
an Electric Motor. . 



for blowing bubbles up to 

2 FEET IN DIAMETER. . 

Complete, with descriptive circular and bottle 


Bolutioa. 


Ss. (Postage, 3s,) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN <S< Cc 
Hornby Road, BOMBA Y ; or 39 , Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C, 


A SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOOKS ON 

MATHEMAT ICS AND MECHANICS. 

jlritDmctic an4 illgcbra- 

Arilljmefic, The School. By W. P. Workman, JLA., B.Sc. With or without Answers. 

Second Edition. 4s. 6d. Also in Two Pivvts, Part I. — 2s. 9d. Part II, — 2s. 9d. 
Arithmetic, The Junior. By E. H. Chore, B.A. With or without Answers. Third 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetic, Preliminary. By Augustus Bakeaclough, M.A., Second Jlaster at 
Bournemouth School. 2s. With Answers. 2s. 3d. 

Algebra, School. By A. G. Cracknelu, M.A., B.Sc. With or without Answers. 7s. 

Also in Two Parts. Part I. — 3s. 6d. Part II. — 3s. 6d. 

Algebra, Junior. By A. G. Cracknell, JLA., B.Sc., and Augustus Barraclough, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. With Answers. 4s. 

Algebra, The Laws of. B}’ A. G. Crackneli., M.A., B.Sc. Is. 6d. 

Graphs, Matriculation. By C. H. French, M.A., and George Osborn, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Geometrp and Crisononielrp. 

Geometry, The School. By. W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. Cracknell, M.A., 
B.Sc, 4s. 6d Part I. — Covering Euclid, I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 2s. 9d. Part II, — 
Covering Euclid II., III. (35-37), IV. (10-16), and VI. 2s, 9d. 

Geometry, Junior. By A, G. Cr.acknell, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

Geometry, Preliminary. By F. Rosenberg, M.A., B.Sc. With or without Answers. 2s. 9d. 

A book for beginners containing a judicious blending of practical and theoretical vork. 
In9ists__throughout on reasoning from- first principles. Dovers Sections A. i. and ii. and B. 
i. and ii. of the Orford and Cambridge syllabus. 

Geometry, Co'ordinate. By H. Grace, M.A., F.R.S., and F, Rosenberg, M.A,, B.Sc. Ss. 

Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By Dr. Wm. Briggs, and Professor G. H, Bryan. Second 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Trigonometry, Junior. By Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and 6. H. Bryan, 
Sc.D„ F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

Mathematical Tables, Clive’s. Edited by A. G. Cracknell, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. 2s. 
Atatheraatics for Technical Students, A First Course in. By P. J, Haler, B.Sc., A.M.I, 

. Mech.E., A.I.E.E., and A. H. Stuart, B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 2s. 

An easy course of Practical Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Algebra. 

mecbaiiics. 

Hydrostatics, The Matriculation. By Dr. Wm. Briggs, and Professor G. H. Bryan. 
Second Edition. 2s. 9d. 

Mechanics of Solids, First Stage. By F. Rosenberg, JI.A., B.Sc, Eijth Edition. 2s. 9d. 
Mechanics of Fluids, First Stage. By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., and F. Rosenberg, AI.A., 
B.Sc, Second Edition. 2s. 9d. 

Alechanics, Matriculation. By Dr. Wm. Briggs, and Professor G. H. Bryan. Third 
Edition. '4s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Physics, An Introductory Course of. By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., 
and Alered Mathias. 2s. 

A practical Course of Mechanica and Heat for Beginners. 


Complete Educational Catalogue, and Catalogue of Text-books on Mathematics and 
Mechanics, Post Free, on Application. 

Uninersitp Cutorial Press, £d., 

HIGH STREET, - NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 2. 

Agents for India: — ^Bombay : Govind, R. & Son, Kalkadevi Road ; Sagoon, Mrs. R. A., 135, Kalkadovi 
Roai Calooita : — The Indian School Supply Depot, 309, Bow Bazar Street. Madbas : — P. H. 
Rama lyar & Co., Esplanade Row. Punjab : — Gulab Singh, R. M. & Sons, I.abore, 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S SCHEME 

OF ' 

CORRELATED READERS. 

GEOGRAPHY. HISTORY. LITERATURE. 

These books have been designed <o carry oul flie recommendation in the ‘Suggestions to 
Teachers,’ viz.: History and Geography can be taught in connection with each 
other to a very considerabie extent, and llie former can be partiy 
' taught and the tatter iliustrated from the reading lessons. 


ARNOLD’S HOME AND ABROAD READERS. 

A New Series of Geograpliical Renders. 

Beautifully illustrated in Colour and Black and White, 


Book I. Glimpses of the Homeland. 135 pages. 
Price, Is. erf. First ideas of geography for 
very young readers. 

Book 11. Glimpses of the Globe. 152 pages. 
Price, Is. 8rf. 

Book 111. England and Wales (with a little about 
her nearest neighbours). 200 pages. Price, 
2s. Simply-worded lessons on the physical 
features of the country, and their connection 
with the industries and life of the people. 


Book lllA. The British Isles (with short 
lessons on the Empire). 224 pages. Price, 
2s. 3rf. 

Book IV. The British Dominions. 232 pages. 
Price, 2s. 3rf. 

Book V. The World’s Great Powers : Present 
and Past. 228 pages. Price, 2s. 3rf. 

Book VI. The World’s Trade and Traders. 

228 pages. Price, 2s. 3rf. 


ARNOLD’S GATEWAYS TO HISTORY. 

A New Series of Historical Readers based upon a novel and attractive scheme and 
correlated book by book with the Home and Abroad Readers. 


Beautifully Illustrated from Historical Paintings and Paints, 


Book I. Heroes of the Homeland. 112 pages. 
Price, Is. 2rf. 

Book H, Heroes of Many Lands. 144 pages. 
Price, Is. 6rf. 

Book Hi. Men of England. 192 pages. Price, 
2s. 

Book. HIA. Men of Britain. 224 pages. Price, 
2s. 3rf. 


Book IV. Wardens of Empire. 224 pages 
Price, 2s. 3rf. Stories of Pioneers and Rules 
in Bntish lands beyond the sea. 

Book V. Britain as Part of Europe. 260 pages. 
Price, 2s. erf. 

Book VI. The Pageant of the Empires. 260 
pages. Price, 2s. Orf. An Introduction to world 
history from the time of Ancient Egypt to 
that of the British Empire of our own day. 


ARNOLD’S STEPS TO LITERATURE. 

A New Series of purely Literary English Readers, correlated with Arnold’s 
Home and Abroad Readers and with Gateways to History. 

Thesebooksareillushaledtvith reproductions of Great Paintings from British and Continental Galleries. 
D-.i. . T.,.. iu. II I...J iio Book IV, Literary Readings relating to the 

Empire. 224 pages. Price, 2s. 3rf. Legends 
and Myths of the Native Races of the Empire. 
Travel Talcs of Empire pioneers. Literary 
Extracts describing great events in the history 
of tliB Empire, Poems relating to the same 
subject. 

Book V. Literary Readings relating to Europe. 
224 pages. Price, 2s. 3rf. 


112 pages. 
214 pages. 


Book I. Tales of the Homeland. 

Price, l.s. 2rf. 

Book H. Tales of Many Lands 
Price, Is. Crf. 

Book III. Stories from English and Welsh 
Literature. 192 pages. Price, 2s. 

Book lllA, Stories from the Literature of the 
British Isles. 224 pages. Price, 2s. 3rf. 


, o . , iuuB, zs. on. 

BookVl. Glimpses of World Literature. 250 pages. Price, 2.s. Crf. Extracts from tbo work 
of some of the greatest poets and prose writers of the world. 

London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W. 
Sole Agents for India : LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 
BOMBAY. CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 

Catalogues on Application. 
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IVC^LOlVEXIl^XA^S^’iS SOOKS». 

SuitoBle for Oandidotos preparing for iHo B. A. Examinations of tKe University of. 

Bombayi 1920 end 1921. | 

ENGLISH. 

Comptilsory* 

Slielley and Keafs. — SELECTIONS. (Containiug Adonais, Odes, Eve of St. Agnes). 

Edited by S. C. Newsom. Ee. I>:3-6. (1920). 

Shakespeare. — BAJILET. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deighton, Rs. 2-7. 
(1921). 

HAMLET. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Ks. 2-13-6 and Re. I-IO. 

{Cambridge TJnivcrsitij Press.) (1921). 

JULIUS CiESAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deighton. Rc. 1-10, 

(1920-1921). 

JULIUS CtESAR. Edited by Rev. J. C. Sckimgeoue, M.A. Es. 2-7. (1920-1921.) 

JULIUS C^SAR. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Re. I-IO. {Cambridge 

University Press.) (1920-1921). 

TWELETH NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deighton. 

Re. I-IO. (1920-1921). 

TWELETH NIGHT. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Rc. 1-10. {Cambridge 

University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Gray. — POEMS (containing the prescribed Odes). With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. Re. MO. (1920-1921). 

POEMS. Edited by R. F. Charles, M.A. Es. 2-7. {Canibridge UniversilyPress) 

POEMS. Edited by D. C. Tovey, M.A. Es. 4-1. {Cambridge University Press) 

8 Byron. — CHILDE BAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Prof. E. E. Morris. Re. I -10. (English Classics Series.) (1920-1921). 

CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

Re. 1. (English Literature for Secondary Schools Series.) (1920-1921). 

CHILDE BAROLD. Edited by A. J. George. Re. 1-3-6. (1920-1921). 

CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. H. Thompson, M.A. Rs. 2-13-6. 

{Canibridge University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Bacon. — ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. 0. Selby, C.I.E., M.A. 
Rs. 3-4. (1920-1921). 

ESSAYS. Edited by G. H. Clarke. Re. 1-3-6. (1920-1921). 

'ESSAYS. Edited by A. S. West, M.A. Rs. 2-13=6, {Cambridge University 

Press ) (1920-1921). 

Carlyle.— HEROES and’ HERO-WORSHIP. Edited by A. R. JIakble. Re. 1-3-6. 
(1920). 

ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, &c. Edited by G. Wherry, M.A. Re. 1-3-6. 

{Cambridge University Press.) (1920). 

Nineteenth Century Essays. Edited by G. Sa.mpson. Rs. 2-0-6. {Cambridge 

University Press.) (1920). 

English Composition. By W. Murison, M.A. Rs. 4-14. Or in Two Parts, Rs. 2-13-6. 

each. Key, Rs. 5-4-6. {Cambridge University Press.) (1920). 

Primer of English Literature. By S. A. Brooive, M.A. Re. I. (1921). 


The Voluntary Set-Books will appear next month- 

complete list post free on application. 

MACMILLAN & Co., Ld., BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 

( Incorporated in England- ) 
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BOMBAY MATRICULATION 

AND 

SCHOOL FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 

COMPULSORY ENGLISH 

Longmans' Class-books of 

English Literature Edition. 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING 

By WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools and Colleges, 

Cheap Etlifiois, PHce^ 8 Annas, 

NOTE !— This is the edition specially prescribed for the above examin 
ations, and schools are warned against using any other edition. 


OPTIONAL ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, 

By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, Rs. 2 

PUBLISHED BY 

EDWARD ARNOLD, LONDON. 

Sole AgeiUs in India. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

336, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 

' A NEW SOURCE-BOOK OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Demy 8vo, 206 pp. Rs. 3*8. 

THE EXPANSION OF 
BRITISH INDIA 

(18 18-1858.) 

BY 

G. ANDEESON, M.A., 

PKOFESSOR OF HISTORY, ELPHINSTONE COIiEOE, BOMBAY J BOMETIME 
FELLOW OF BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
AND 

M. SUBEDAE, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), London, 

Barrister-at-law ; 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

This is the first volume of a series entitled “ The Last Days of the Company”, 
containing a number of original excerpts, with introductory comments and notes. An 
attempt is thus made to tell the story of an important period of Indian history through 
the writings of the leading men of the time. It will be followed by two more volumes, 
dealing with “ The Foundation of an Indian Policy” and “ The Economic Policy of 
the Company”, Each volume is complete in itself. 

CHEMISTRY TEXT BOOKS 

BY 

ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., F. R. S. E-, 

Professor of Chemistry in Columbia University. 

INTRODUCTION io INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 940 pp. Third Edition, re- 
written, {35th Thousand). 8s. 6d. net. 

EXPERIMENTAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo., 180 pages, interleaved. 
Sixth Edition, (69th Thousand). 3s. 6d. net. 

A new edition, revised, of Smith and Hale’s '■ Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry”, 
Intended for use with the " Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry ”. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR COLLEGES. 8vo. 674 pages. New Edition, re- 
written and reset. (45th Thousand). 7s. 6d. net. 

.*. The most widely used of Prof. Smith’s Chemistries. The present edition has been 
entirely re-written. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OP COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. 218 pages. 
Second edition. 3s. net. 

Por use with the " General Chemistry for Colleges ”. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. Large crown 8vo. over 400 pages, 6s. net. 

.*. A new text-book intended for schools and for Intermediate students. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. Zs6d.net. 

.•. For use with the " Elementary Chemistry lor Schools ”. 

LONDON: O. BELL & SONS, LTD., 

A. H. WHEELER & CO., BOM BAY AND ALLAHABAD. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE Re. 1-lS. 

Being a Brief Account of the Growth of British Power in India and of the Progress 
of the Country Under British Rule. 

Tliis book, intended for use in the senior classes of school in India, 
is designed to give to Indian students in a brief form practical reasons 
for loyalty to and gratitude for British rule. It tells in an interesting 
and readable way the story of the growth of the connection between 
England and India. It seeks to arrest the student’s attention and 
force him to realise what India was, and what, under British control, it 
has become and is becoming. The basis of the volume is historical 
and the work will make a good general history reader in addition to a 
set text. It has been specially designed to be easily taught in well 
defined sections. 

The Slalesman in a leading article says : — “A considerable service to the cause of truth has been 

rendered by Messrs. Longmans, in publishing “England and India" This honest 

and useful work should appeal to a large class.” 

From ike Madras Mail : — "This book serves a most usefuland valuable purjjose as giving the Student 
a view ol India at the present day, with a historical background. It should be a text-book in 
every Secondary School xn the Country.” 

BOIilBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


Just Published. Price, Es. 2 - 8 . 

EXTRACTS FROM THE 

ENGLISH BIBLE, FOR INDIAN READERS 

Compiled with Introduction by 
THEODOEE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A., 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal | 
AND Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 

Just Published. Price, Es. 2 . 

ENGLISH VERSE FOR INDIAN READERS 

Selected, with Introductory Essays and Notes by 
THEODOEE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A., 

■ Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal ; 
AND Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOJtBAY, CALCUTTA AKD MATmAS 
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THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 


Sanctioned hy the Government of Bonibay for use in Secondary Schools 
( Bombay Government Gazette^ October 18. 1917.) 

LONGMANS’ NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


PRIMER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 
of H. - M. King George V. and 
40 Illustrations. 31 pp. As. 4. 
FIRST READER 

With Four Coloured Plates 
and 38 other Illustrations. 
65 pp. As. 8. 

SECOND READER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 
of H. E. H. The Prince of Wales, 
K. G.j two other Coloured 
Plates and 37 other Elustra- 
tions. 78 pp. As. 11. 

Notes for Teachers and Ex- 
ercises in Grammar and Com- 
position. As. 6. 


THIRD READER 

With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 32 other Illustrations. 
120 pp. As. 14. 

Notes for Teachers and Ex- 
ercises in Grammar and Com- 
position, As. 6. 

FOURTH READER 

With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 60 other Illustrations. 
152 pp. Ee. 1. 

Notes for Teachers and Ex- 
ercises in Grammar and Com- 
position. As. 6. 

FIFTH READER 

With 40 Illustrations, 193 pages 
and Notes at the end. Re. 1=2. 


Sanctioned for use in Schools by the Directors of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOJIBAY, CALCUTTA AND JIADEAS. 


With 115 Illustrations. Price, Rs. 3. 

A HANDBOOK OP 

NATURE STUDY AND SIMPLE AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 

By E. THOMPSTONE, B.Sc., 

DEPUTY DIEECrOE OF AGBICULTDEE, BUEMA. 

This book has been published at the request of the Educational 
Department, Burma, who have prescribed the English Edition for the 
use of Teachers in Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and the Burmese Edition 
for Teachers in Vernacular Schools, in Burma, 

CSreeriL 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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UNIVERSITY TEXT BOOKS. 

Indian Editions specially prepared to meet tlie requirements of 
Indian University Examinations. 

R. L. STEVENSON. SELECTIONS EROM THE WRITINGS OE. Collected and 
Edited -with Introduction and Notes. By S. G. Dunn, M.A. (Oxon.) Professor 
of English Literature in the Muir College, Allahabad. Price, Re. 1*8. Prescribed 
for the Punjab University, B.A., Examination, 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. LITERARY SELECTIONS EROM. Collected and Edited 
with Notes (Indian Universities Edition.) Price, Re. 1-8. Prescribed jot the Punjab 
University B. A. Examination. 

J. A. PROUDE. SELECTED ESSAYS OE. Edited with Biography and Critical 
Notes. By H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., I.E.S., Price, Re. l»8. Prescribed for the 
Punjab University Intermediate Examination. 

J. A. PROUDE. SELECTIONS EROM THE WRITINGS OE. Collected and Edited^ 
with Notes. By P. S. Allen, M.A. Eormerly Professor of English -Literature, 
Government College, Lahore. Price, Rs. 3*6. Previously prescribed jor the, 
Punjab University B, A. Examination, 

J. A. PROUDE. ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction. By A. L. Covebnton, M.A., (Oxon.) Principal, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Price, Rs. 3-6, (Notes Separately. As. 12.) 
Prescribed (or the Punjab University B. A, Examination. Previously prescribed (or 
the GahuUa, Bombay, Madras, and Allahabad University Examinations, 

CHARLES DICKENS. A TALE OE TWO CITIES. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction. By A, L. Covernton, M.A. (Oxon.) PrincipaL Elphinstone College, - 
Bombay. Price (boards.) Rs. 2. (Full cloth.) Rs. 2-4. Previously prescribed jor' 
the Calcutta, Bombay and Punjab University Examinations. 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. MICAH CLARKE, Edited with Notes. By J. IL 
Stone, M.A. Director of Public Instruction, Madras. Price, Rs. 2-TO. Previously 
prescribed jor the Madras and Punjab University Examinations. 

CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. TALES EROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited with 
Notes. By H. Banbury. B,A., L.O.P. Price, Re. I, Previously prescribed for the 
Cahutia and Allahabad Malrioulation Examinations, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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UNIVERSITY TEXT BOOKS, 

ludiau Editions specially prepared to meet tlie requirements of 
Indian University Examinations. 


LORD AlACAULAY. ESSAY ON MILTON, Edited with Notes and Introduction, 
including lives ol Milton and Macaulay. By H. R. James, M.A., (Oxon.), I.E.S. 
With 6 Illustrations, Price, Re, 1-12. 

LORD AlACAULAY. ESSAY ON THE LIEE AND AVRITINGS OE ADDISON. 
AVith Notes, Introduction and Illustrations. Edited by N. L. Hallward, M.A., 
I.E.S. Price, Re. 1=12. 

LORD AlACAULAY. ESSAY ON AVILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. AVith 
Notes, Introduction and Illustrations. Edited by M. Hunter, M.A., Director of 
Public Instruction, Burma. Price, Re. 1-12. 

ARTHUR JAAIES BALFOUR. PASSAGES IN HIS NON-POLITICAL SPEECHES, 
ADDRESSES AND AA^RITINGS. iVnnotated and abridged by J. G. Jennings, 
M.A., (OxoN.), I.E.S. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, Re. 1-8. 
Prescribed for the Allahabad University B. A. Examination. 

MODERN ENGLISH SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. Selected and Edited By J. 
G. Jennings, M.A., (Oxon.) Dii'ector of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa. 
Re. 1-4. 

AYASHINQTON IRYINQ. RIP A^AN AVINKLE AND THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc. By Egerton S.mith, M.A., 
I.E.S., As. 12. Prescribed for the Matriculation Examinations of the Calcutta and 
Allahabad Universities. 

AlATTHEAY ARNOLD. SOHRAB AND RUSTUAI. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes'; etc. By Egerton Smith, M.A., I.E.S., As. 10. Previously ‘prescribed for 
Allahabad University Intermediate Examination, 

AlATTHEAY ARNOLD. BALDER DEAD. Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc. 
By Egerton Smith, M.A., I.E.S., As. 8. Previously prescribed for the Madras 
University Intermediate Examination. 

[The above Iwo poems of Matthew Arnold in one volume. Price, Re. 1.] 

S. T. COLERIDGE, THE ANCIENT MARINER. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
etc. By Egerton Smith, M.A., I.E.S. With Illustrations, As. 8. Previously 
prescribe for the Intermediate Examinations of the Calcutta and Madras Universities. 

JOHN MILTON. SONNETS, Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc. By Egerton 
Smith, M.A., I.E.S., As. 8. Previously prescribed for the Calcutta University 
Intermediate Examination. 

LONGMANS’ MATRICULATION SELECTIONS. Specially Selected, by A. Member 
of the Indian Educational Service, with a view to its suitability for the Matriculation 
Examination of the Indian Universities, Re. 1-8. Prescribed for the Allahabad 
University Matriculation Examination. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND JilADBAS. 
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Sanctioned by the Government of. Bombay for use in Gujarati Primary 
and Anglo-Vernacular Schools and Vernacular Training Colleges (see Notification 
No, 3214, Bombay Governnieni Gazette, Part I., December 28th, tgid). 

Now Ready; Price G Annas. 

PHILIPS’ 

GUJARATI ATLA5. 

Comprising a Series of 32 Coloured Pages 
containing 44 Maps and Diagrams, including 
Sectional Maps of the Bombay Presidency, 
and II Photo Relief Maps* 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOIVIBAY, CALCUTTA AND MAUBAS. 

New and Enlarged Edition. NOW READY. 
Price, Size Quarto. Re. 1-8. Size Crown 8 vo. 4 s. HCt. 

HISTORICiL mm OF IHDIO 

For the Use of High Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. 

By CHARLES JOPPEN, S.J. 

With 33 Coloured Maps. 

Sanctioned for Schools and Colleges 
throughout India. 

“ strongly recommended for Use of Students arid Teachers 
in AngIo=Vernacular Schools” 

{Extract from the Official List of Boofcs Sanctioned hy Government 
for use in A.~V. Schooh in the Uiviled Provinces.) 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA' AND MADRAS. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 

LONGMANS’ 

INDIAN READING BOOKS. 

BOOKS' FOR EXTRA READING 

IN FIVE GRADES OF DIFFICULTY. 

Sanctioned by Government for use in Secondary Schools in the Bombay Presidency. 


GRADE I. 

Only the simple present, past and future tenses are used. Only words of one 
and two syllables are used. The sentences are all simple. A beginner in English 
can read and understand the books. 

Rama and Sita. With 6 Illustrations from the Ravi Varma Series. 24 pages. 
Price 2 annas. 

Little Lady of the Sun. An Indian Fairy Story. With 4 Illustrations. 24 pages. 
Price 2 annas* 

GRADE II. 

Short simple sentences, A few are joined by conjunctions. Most of the wards 
are of one or two syllables. 

The Boyhood of Krishna- With 9 Illustrations from the Ravi Varms and 
Lakshmi Series. 40 pages. Price 3 annas- 
Tales from Panchatantra- Indian Fables. With new Illustrations, Fables. 
48 pages. Price 3 annas. 

GRADE III. 

The Present and Past Perfect Tenses of Verbs are used. Direct speech is as usual. 
There is a little indirect speech, but the meaning is always clear. Three-syllable, 
words are used. 

South Indian Tales- With 8 Rlustrations by an Indian Artist. 64 pages. Price 4 annas. 
Mahomedan Fairy Tales. With 6 Illustrations. 72 pages. Price 5 annas. ^ 

GRADE ly. 

More difficult Tenses of Verbs are used. Short sentences are maintained. 

The King’s Tale. With new Illustrations, 72 pages. Price 6 annas. 

The Story of Rama. With 10 Illustrations from the Ravi Varma and Lakshmi 
Series. 72 pages. Price 6 annas. 


GRADE y. 

Romantic Tales and Legends from Hindu Sources- With 14 Illustrations from 
the Ravi Varma and Lakshmi Series. 96 pages. Price 8 annas. 


All the volumes are illustrated. 


Cxxreexx CJo., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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Just Published. Price, Re. -l, 

HEROES Of RAJASTHAN. 

The stories are selected from Tod’s well- 
known classic on the Annals of Rajasthan. 
The language has been carefully adapted to the 
needs of students in the higher classes of schools 
in India and to the requirements of the School 
Final and Matriculation Examinations. 


Presmbed as a Sufflerntniary Reader for Schools in 
Westeroi and Eastern Bengal. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


NEW BOOKS BY 

MICHAEL WEST, LE.S. 

EDUCATION. Selective, Specific, Compensatory., With a foreword by 
the Hon’ble Mr. W. W. Hornell, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. Price, Rs. 2*8. 

THE STATESMAN IN A LEADING ARTICLE SAYS i~" Mr. Michael West has 
wriUen a really enierlainivg book on education. This is a considerable feat. The attractiveness 
of Mr. Trust’s performance is partly due to his style. But a still greater charm is that he 
knows h\s own mind. It is a great relief to get away from the hesitating theories and tedious 
qualifications of the educational oracle and to come upon views expressed with unflinching 
clearness. Mr. West deals with the theory of education in chapters which scintillate with epigrams." 

THE SPECTATOR. — "A remarkably courageous and luminous analysis of modern 
education in India and Europe alike. The book deserves careful reading by parents and 
schoolmasters." 

EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. Price, Rs. 3=12. A Text-book of 
Educational Psychology. 

ADVANCED ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Diagrams. Price, Rs. 2. 
The Times. — Excellently adapted for its purpose". 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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The Soap for India. 

Good for 

PKICKLY HEAT, 

Wards off 

INSECT BITES 




and there is 

nothing more refreshing 
than a bath with 


1 Tar Soap 


To be obtained from all 
Chemists and Stores. 


Proprietors : WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, Ltd., LONDON. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE 

FOR 

ANGLO-VERNACULAR MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

THE OXFORD READERS— REFORMED SERIES FOR INDIA. By B. W. Boss, B.A., I.E.S., Bool 1. 
5 Annas. Booh 11. 10 Annas. Bool 111. 10 Annas. Teachifs Companion to Bools 1 and 11. 
12 Annas. All the three Readers are profusely illustrated in colour and black and Tvhito. 

Sanctioned for use in Schools in Bombay, Madras, Burma and Bengal. 

HERBERT STRANG’S READERS. An cicellent scries of readers in large bold type with numerous 
illustrations in black and white with a coloured frontispiece. The volumes are bound in stiff cloth. 
These are especially suitable for supplemantary reading. Tor details please apply for prospectus 
to be bad on application. 

Sanctioned for rise in Schools in Bombay, Bengal, Mysore, JJnited Provinces, Punjab and Cochin. 
INDIAN TALES. By S. B. Bakerjea. With 14 illustrations. PricQ, 7 Annas. 

Sanctioned for use in Schools in Bombay, Madras, Cochin and Central Provinces. 

THE INDIAN HEROES. By C. A. Kiscaid. With 10 full page illustrations. Re. 1. This Volume 
contains seventeen stones taken from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the author has 
shown his high appreciation of their value to Indians and Englishmen alike by approaching them 
in the spirit, and writing them in the English of Charles Kingsley’s Heroes. 

Prescribed for Madras, Allahabad and Patna University 3Ialriculaiion. 

Sanctioned for nse in Schools in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Punjab, Central Provinces and Burma. 

TALES FROM THE INDIAN EPICS. By C. A Kikcaid. With C full page illustrations. Re. 1, This 
Volume contains ten stories which are incidentally related in the Ramayana. Mahabharata and 
the Shrimadbhagvat. 

Sanctioned for use in Schools in Bengal. 

STORIES RETOLD FOR INDIAN STUDENTS.—IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. Retold by P. C. 
Wrek. Re. 1-2-0. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles Beade. Retold by S. 
G. Duhn. Re. 1-2-0. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Dean Swut. Retold by P. C. Wren. Re. 1. 
FORT AMITY. By Sir A. Quiller Couch. Retold by H. Malim. Re. 1-4-0. KING ARTHUR : 
Stories in Prose from Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.’’ Retold by H. Malim. Re. 1. A TALE OF 
TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens. Retold by E. Smith. Re. 1. HEREWARD THE WAKE : 
By Charles Kinqslet. Retold by H. Martin. Re. 1-2-0. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII ; 
By Lord Lytton, Retold by E. Tydeman. Re. 1-4-0. THE PRISONER OF ZENDA: By 
Anthony Hope. Retold by E. V. Rieu. Re. 1. KENILWORTH : By Sir Walter Scott. 
Retold by R. M. Spence. Re. 1-4-0. BARNABY RUDOE : By Charles Dickens. Eetold by 
A. C. Miller 12 Annas. 

The object of this well-known series is to provide suitable readers for Indian Secondary Schools, 
and to introduce Indian Students to the best English authors in such a manner as to minimizo dis- 
couragement and stimulate interest. The stories are not merely abridged, but largely re-written, with 
as much adherence as possible to the original, but with the omission of such allusions, idioms, and terms 
as are only hindrances and stumbling blocks to school boys. 

Most of the above volumes are either prescribed or sanctioned for use in Schools throughout India, 

THE CHOSEN FEW: 

A selection of poems containing those pres- 
cribed for the Joint Board Examination, Bombay, 
1920. With an Introduction and Notes by 
E. V. Rieu, Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and M. Hamilton, B.A. (London), 8 Annas. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

EL.PH1NSTONE CIRCLE, BOMBAY 
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Indian Education. 

Edited by A. L. COVERNTON, M.A. (Oxon). 

Single Copy, As. lo ; Annual Subscription, post free, Rs. 6, payable in advance. 
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DIRECT METHOD SERIES. Ss. 


ENGLISH READER, No. I 0 5 

Do. No, II 0 10 

Do. No. in in the Press. 

The most up to date Readers in the market. 
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Say not that the struggle naught availeth, 

Vot. XVII.] February, 1919. , [No. 7. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

T he Senate lias rejected the proposal to amend the B. A. passman’s 
course by the addition o£ another subject. While we by no 
means "wholly approved the proposed ne"w syllabus, "we regret that the 
Senate shonld have so definitely rejected the proposal to widen the 
existing syllabus. The arguments that appear most to have prevailed 
were, first, that it is not true that the pass student has not enough to 
occupy him. That is a question' of fact that should be determined bj^ 
collating the number of the passmen’s lectures or classes per week at 
the various college, s, and a report of the teachers concerned on the text- 
books or syllabus prescribed. It is not to be decided by an enumera- 
tion of the pages in the prescribed books. Nor is the matter finally 
disposed of if it be shown that the student must employ his whole time 
on the prescribed books or course, fbr the real question is, Is it pro- 
fitable for him to devote his whole time to so specialised a course ? 
Does the passman want to come forth branded ns an inferior grade 
of honoursman or has he not different aims and need of a more 
generalised out-look ? Secondly it was said that an additional subject 
inevitably meant an increase in the already too prevalent slovenliness 
of the students’ work and in the superficiality of his knowledge. Now 
the allusion to slovenliness seems to us as a red-herring. So far as it 
prevails, and it does prevail, it is as evident in the work of houours- 
men as passmen and its presence is due rather to faulty methods of 
teaching than to the number or nature of the subjects. It has certainly 
not decreased since the subjects were reduced in number. If teachers 
do not in the school and earlier years of college-study exact moder- 
ately correct spelling, well-formed handwriting, systematic methods 
and precise forms of expression they will never obtain these things 
in any B. A. course, honours or pass. Superficiality is a relative term. 
The knowledge of a first-class M.A. or B. A. is, to put it mildly, an 
imperfect thing, and what do we now expect of the passman ? Not 
even one-third of the readily attainable knowledge of each subject 
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and that too when we all know that it is difficult to measure exactly the 
knowledge of an examinee. A knowledge superficial in the extreme 
and narrow in range is all that we now demand. 

Our main objection to the present system is that it provides only 
one type of course, the specialised course, and the passman must 
necessarily incur the stigma of being lazier or more indifferent than 
the houoursman. We do not think the discussion in the Senate 
adequately dealt with the matter and we hope that its decision will not 
be considered final. But the matter is not an easy one and we doubt 
whether the manner in which this question originated and has been 
dealt with is the best wa}' of arriving at sound principles and fruitful 
practices. The usual resource, appointment of a committee, would be 
useless unless it were composed of members who will really go into 
facts and study experience elsewhere. We should welcome from our 
readers informed opinion on the considerations that should govern the 
formulation of pass courses. 

* * * * • 

The report of the Calcutta University Leakage Committee and the 
discussion in the Calcutta Senate on the report must have made the 
angels weep, if they are not too occupied with the real education of 
men to read reports on education. To anyone who is not entangled 
in it the state of higher education in Bengal revealed in these reports 
and speeches seems like a nightmare. Entrance and degree examin- 
ation papers prematurely published in the bazaars and streets, bogus 
papers fabricated for dissemination, organisations to throw discredit on 
the University, Vice-Chancellors and ex Vice-Chancellors, Syndics and 
Senators bandying mutual recriminations and flinging accusations of 
carelessness and inefficiency, suggestions of burking enquiry and hints 
of suppressing or removing evidence, two years of enquiry and 
no definite conclusion as to a scandal that inflicted serious injury 
on thousands of students I In the matter of leakage let tlie 
University that is without fault cast the first stone. Secrecy is 
no easy thing to maintain in an oriental country, and tho tempta- 
tions and motives in such cases are strong. But if we are to 
accept what we are here told, the Calcutta University in this matter 
has been the not unwilling victim of political intrigue and party 
faction, not of pecuniary greed or educational dishonesty, and to any 
sincere and impartial educationist it — we cannot say comes out but — 
remains with its honour besmirched and its dignity pitifully lowered. 
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If anyihing were needed to convince the world of the need 
of a Calcutta University Commission it would be this. 

!)!**** 

A Bombay newspaper the other day asserted that luindreds of 
.students have been refused admission to Arts Colleges from want of 
room and other causes. We should like to know what is its authorit}'^ 
for that statement. Without affirming that there are no students w'ho 
have not been able tooblaiu admission, we believe that very exaggerat- 
ed ideas prevail on this matter. Because fourteen colleges have 
each reported the refusal of admission to 20 students it is not true that 
280 applicants have been unable to obtain admission, for a matriculate 
refused admission at one College will at once apply to another, and 
even a third or fourth. If the number that actually fails to find 
admission is to be estimated. Colleges will have to suppl}’’ the Univer- 
sity with the full names and Matriculation number of all applicants 
refused and admitted and the Registrar will have a troublesome task 
to arrive at a correct conclusion. Moreover, not only is it not an 
educational crime to refuse admission to some students but often in 
their own interests. 

■**#*«! 

Proposals for affiliation of new Arts Colleges in this Presidency 
are multiplying. We hear of new colleges projected at Dadar (Bombay 
Island), in Salselte, at Amalner, Nasik, Sangli, Belgaum, Uhavwar, 
Hyderabad (Sind). The University has not definedits policy in this mat- 
ter but it has shown its inclination in the provisional recognition of the 
Karuatak College at Dharwar and the Sarvajnik Society’s College at 
Surat, The question that fronts the University is, what is to be the pro- 
cess of its development. Is there to be a single University witli affiliated 
colleges either grouped at certain centres or scattered broadcast through 
the Presidency ? Or is the University to look forward to its own 
ultimate division into three or forrr Universities at Poona, Ahmedabad, 
Dharwar and Karachi. In either case it is of the greatest importance 
for it consider the grouping of its colleges. We do not believe that 
the University will encourage haphazard college growths but we wish 
it would lay down some principles to govern the selection of the shoots 
that it will allow to gro\v. In this connection the report of the 
Calcutta University Commission will he of great interest and may help 
to determine the policy of the Bombay University. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE NEW ATMOSPHERE IN EDUCATION. ' 

T he President of the Board of Education is offering liimsdf for 
election to the new Parliament as a representative of the combined 
constituency made up of the graduates of the Northern Universities. 
His record is considered to give him a strong claim to the votes of such 
a constituency since during a brief parliamentary life of two years he 
has succeeded in piloting a very important education measure to the 
Statute Book and has also brought about a great improvement in the 
salaric.s of teachers, together with a scheme of pensions which is wel- 
comed as being a remedy for a long standing grievance. During Iris 
career as Minister of Education, Mr. Fisher has laid the foundations of 
a new system and has done much to provide the conditions indispensable 
to its successful working. His efforts have been greatly helped 'by the 
general feeling, brought about by the war, that our schools must occupy 
a prominent place in the futirre development of the Nation and it is 
extreme!}' gratifying to note that the great majority of our local educa- 
tion authorities are keenly desirous of setting up schemes in their dis- 
tricts which shall be greatly in advance of anything hitherto attempted. 
This applies especially to our larger cities and in Sheffield, for example, 
many changes have already been brought about which anticipate the 
coming of State compulsion and are marked by a spirit of earnest civic 
patriotism. In Manchester also the Director of Education, Mr. Spurley 
Hey, has been busily engaged in malring plans for the future working of 
the Act. It is noteworthy that in the textile districts it is already re- 
cognised that the abolition of half-time wiU be beneficial and throughout 
the country there is no disposition to oppose the limitation of child 
labour. The education authorities are now busy in revising their scales 
of salaries in accordance with the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committees but on this matter there is a growing feeling that something 
in the nature of a national scheme must be prescribed by the Board of 
Education. The reason for this demand is illustrated by the fact that 
in different districts, teachers engaged in tasks precisely similar in 
character may find themselves paid according to a scale with a maximum 
which may vary betrveen /^i 8 o and /^300 a year. It is sometimes urged 
that those authorities which offer a low maximum salary will find them- 
selves unable to obtain teachers but to this it is replied that the opera- 
tion of this economic rule is slow and in the meantime the teachers are 
penalized. Hence comes the suggestion that a general minimum scale 
should be prescribed with an accompanying instruction that local autho- 
rities may offer beyond the scale according to local circumstances. It 
is not unlikely that a national scale may be brought about b}' the opera- 
tion of the Pensions Act since this measure provides that the superan- 
nuation allowance shah depend upon the salary received in the last 
years of service and it wiU be impossible for authorities to maintain a 
supply of teachers if by paying a low ma.ximum salary they diminish the 
tcacher’s pension. The tendency wiU be for authorities to arrive at 
some agreement as to the salaries they shall offer, with or without any 
suggestion for compulsion from central administiatiori. 

DISABLED SOLDIERS IN TRAINING. 

Apart from the schemes mentioned in my last communication 
which are intended to furnish a means of training for disabled soldiers 
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who wish to take up the woikof teaching, there are in prospect several 
other schemes for the benefit of soldiers who desire to learn new trades. 
These projects are receiving the hearty co-operation of employers and 
education authorities since it is felt that no effort should be spared to 
enable the returned soldier to obtain useful and profitable empIo5TOent. 
An example is supplied in the work of the Cordrvainers’ College, Bethnal 
Green, London. This College was established by the Cordwainers’ Com 
pany for the purpose of giving a technical training in the manufacture 
of leather goods and during last year one hundred ex-soldiers who had 
been discharged from the army as physically unfit for further service; 
were trained in the maldng of boots and shoes. Many of them are now 
able to satisf}' the demands of the best London shops where they can 
earn the full trade union rate of wages by reason of the first class work 
which they can do. In the same Allege other men have been taught 
the maliing of fancy leather goods such as purses, pocket-books and other 
articles which were formerly imported in large quantities from Austria. 
The College has thus been able to provide a means of livelihood for many 
men who would otherwise have drifted into the tanks ofillpaid casual 
labourers. Similar enterprises are being started in our large provincial 
towns, the experience of the war having shown that the learning of a new 
trade is by no means the long and arduous business that it was com- 
monly supposed to be. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

The Board of Education has alread}' announced that certain portions 
of the new Act are to come into force at once. Of these, one of the most 
important and far reaching in its effects is the prordsion that the legal 
requirements as to school attendance shall not be held to be fufiUed by 
the mere fact that a cliild is shown to be attending a school. It is 
now teqrrired that the school shall be one which is open to the 
inspection of the local authority or of the Board of Education, that it 
is regarded as a place of efficient education and that the attendance of 
scholars i duly recorded in registers kept for the purpose. Hitherto, 
the local airthorities have found it somewhat difficult to carry out their 
statutory duty of enforcing attendance at schools because the magistrates 
have usually held that attendance at any school satisfied the law 
unless it W'ere shown that the school in question was inefficient. 
Since a privately conducted school was not open to inspection and was 
not compelled to keep any record of the attendance of its pupils, the local 
authority was in most cases imable to prove that it was not efficient. 
Under the- Act, however, the burden of proof nffil rest upon those who 
conduct the school and there is placed in the hands of the local 
authorities a powerful instrument for securing the supression of ill- 
conducted schools. It will, however, leave efficient private schools un- 
hamted and it is generally agreed that the owners of such schools have 
everything to gain by accepting a measure of state supervision. It 
is unlikely that the local authorities will be able to act very' drastically at 
once since for e\'eiy school that is dosed they will be required to provide 
corresponding acconunodation for the pupils who are excluded and the 
entire suspension of building during the war has left vast arrears of 
school accommodation to be made up. 

FREE EDUCATION. 

An important feature of the policy formulated by the Labour Party 
is the provision of free education at every stage from the kindergarten 
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to the univei'bit3'. Briefl\^ the argument adduced in support of this 
policy is that many children of great promise and ability are com- 
pelled, through poverty, to enter upon wage earning at an _ early age and 
are thus prevented from developing their powers to the ultimate benefit of 
the community. Apparently, it is not suggested that everyone should take 
a xiniversity course but it is urged that at each stage, a sufficient supply of 
scholarships and maintenance allowances should be available so that no 
one need be debarred from the advantages of a good education pro- 
vided only that fitness to profit by the education is proved. It is urged 
that to carry out this policy a very large number of national scholar- 
sliips should be provided and that there should be a corresponding in- 
crease in the provision of secondary', technical and university education. 
The city of Bradford has already begun to take action on these lines for 
it has provided a number of secondary school and university scholar- 
ships to be obtained by children who have shown themselves to have 
ability. It is admitted that there are many difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out a national scheme. To begin with, it is not easy to detect latent 
ability in the early stages of a child’s school career and no sj'stem can be 
regarded as satisfactory which does not give opportunity for those 
whose intellectual development comes tardily. In practice, also, many 
difficulties arise where free scholars are introduced into institutions where 
fees have hitherto been the general rule. Many parents in England 
seem to be willing to pay high fees, not so much because thej' desire that 
their children shall have the very best education as because they desire to 
have them educated under special and secluded conditions. The Board 
of Education already makes it a condition of giants that a state aided 
secondary school shall admit a certain number of free scholars from the 
public elementary schools and this condition has been rejected by many 
secondary schools on the ground that the admission of such free scholars 
would displease the parents of the fee pa3’ing pupils. The objection ap- 
pears to rest on social prejudice but in some cases it is entirely overcome 
where the free scholars are received as boarders. 

SCHOOL BUILDING AS WAR MEMORIALS. 

An interesting suggestion has been made to the effect that the most 
appropriate form of war memorial in a district or city would be a school 
building and it is proposed that funds should be raised for the erection 
of new schools where required, these schools to be regarded as memorials 
of the war. Another proposal of a somewhat dillerent character is that 
there should be erected in London a building to symbolise the import- 
ance of education which should serve as the headquarters of the teach- 
ing profession and also as a centre for overseas teachers visiting this 
countr3>. Such a building would provide accommodation for the offices 
of the Teachers Council and for those of many of the associations of 
teachers which need offices in London. Conference Halls and Committee 
Rooms, a Library and the ordinary conveniences of a Club might also form 
part of the scheme and the whole building, it is suggested, would furnish 
an appropriate memorial to the thousands of teachers who have lost their 
lives on the field of battle. Both these proposals, the school build- 
ing project and that of a central building for teachers, have the 
great merit of providing a form of memorial which will serve 
a usefrrl and appropriate purpose instead of being mere costly 
monrrments. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The Board of Education has recently made a notable departure in 
the form of its regulations for the training of teachers. Formerly these 
were issued as a series of separate pamphlets dealing respective^ with 
the training of teachers for public elementary schools, the training of 
teachers for secondary schools and the training of teachers of domestic 
subjects. The regulations, as laid dowm, varied in the different cases and 
the whole arrangement implied that the various branches of teaching 
work were in some way severed from each other and could not be brought 
into closer relationsliip. Formerly; indeed, it was provided that a 
teacher who had received a training in a college intended for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for public elementary schools could not undertake work 
in a secondary school until the expiration of a prescribed period or until 
he had paid a sum of money to the Government. The new scheme 
abolishes all such distinctions and the regulations for the training of 
teachens are brought together in one volume. Henceforth it will be 
possible for one who has been trained in a college intended for elementary 
school teachers to take up work in a secondary school. It will be possible 
also for an elementarj' teachers’ college to provide a special course of 
tiaining for secondary teachers while the college for secondary school 
teachers may provide a course of tiaining either in the teaching of 
domestic subjects or in the work of elementaiy schools. This marks a 
definite approach towards the ideal of a united teaching profession. 
This term is often misunderstood to mean a uniform teaching profession 
but it is impossible and undesirable to seek uniformity in methods of 
training teachers. We should rather seek to secure for each branch of 
teaching work an adequate standard of attainment and technical train- 
ing so that all teachers may be regarded as fully qualified for their parti- 
culai’ work and free to move as their abilities may warrant from one 
branch of the work to another. 

PARENTS’ UNIONS. 

In some parts of the country a sj'stematic effort is being made to enlist 
the co-opeiation of parents in the education of their children. This is 
the result of one section of the Education Act which provides for the views 
of parents being ascertained in connection with the pieparation of schemes 
of education in each area. It is obvious that if the real views of the parents 
are to be ascertained the machineiy for the purpose must be built up 
gradually and it is suggested that in connection with each school or group 
of schools a paients meeting or union should be organised. This should 
consist of all parents of the existing pupils of the school and parents of 
past pupils might also be invited to be present. The union should make 
recommendations to the Education Committee, holding its meetings at 
regular intervals and being empowered to call in consultation the 
teachers or managers of the school from time to time, 

FRANK ROSCOE. 

THE PROBLEM OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

F or the last twenty years we have been hearing on all sides the com- 
plaint that the level of secondary education is going down. It 
is doubtful liowevei how far we realise the meaning of our words when 
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we are tallcing about the degenerate condition of secondary education. 
We often read lamentations in newspapers tliat the present educational 
system no more produces men of the type of Ranade and Tclang, 
Navaroji and Mehta: There are others who talk of the lowerievel of 
college stxidents and suggest that it is all due to the inefficient teaching 
in secondary schools. 

Such arguments are often fallacious. Ranade, Telang, Navaroji or 
Mehta were not mediocrities in their days. They were the brightest 
students of their time and it is unfair to compare with them an average 
student of to-day. For comparison with them we must take those who 
have recently stood high in the University Examinations, and it will be 
found that the intellectual attainments of the latter are certainly not 
lower than those of the old leaders whose names are usualty cited for 
comparison. In some few cases they may be actually higher. It is 
true that they have not the good fortune of being as famous as Ranade 
or Mehta, but it is not their fault. It is not so easy now to get a 
seat in the front rank as it was some forty j^ears ago. ' 

It wn'U thus be seen that it is absurd to persuade ourselves by such 
fallacious comparisons. The proper method will be to compare an average 
student of to-day with an average student thirty years ago, but it is 
obviously an impossible task. It is not so easy to pick out a boy of aver- 
age intellect as it would be to pick out one at the top. The only course 
open to us therefore is to depend more or less on the dogmatic assertions 
of those who have spent the best part of their life in the teaching profes- 
sion and had an opportunity to observe different sets of. students in 
different stages of development. We must however be very careful 
here to convince ourselves about the fitness of the speaker to express 
his opinion in this matter. It is a fashion in all countries and at all times 
to praise old boys and to decry' the present ones and even a teacher is no 
exception to this rule. The class in which he studied was always so good 
and the class he has to teach now contains so many dunces 1 Being a 
tolerably good student himself, in his school days he associated with the 
better lot in his class, but now it is the worse part that requires greater 
attention from him. 

These difficulties are enumerated here to warn the reader of the 
possible pit-falls in such discussions. But when they are noted and the 
necessary precautions taken the fact remains that the level of secondary 
education has gone down. This is no new question and has been agitating 
the minds of educationists for the last thirty years at least ; there is how- 
ever a great difference betw'cen the phases of the question before 1900 
and after. Before 1900 the discussion probably had not much real basis 
and w'as started by educational enthusiasts who wanted to see the 
standard of education raised higher. Since that date how'cver owing to 
causes enumerated hereafter and others left unobserved the level of 
secondary education has been slowly going dow'n.* By the level of 

*A friend to whom this paper was submitted for criticism, disputed the asser. 
tion that the level of secondary education was going down. As we have said in 
the beginning this must be more or less a matter for personal opinion and cannot 
be easily proved by any outside evidence. There are ten others who support our 
views in the most emphatic terms. No one, however, not even the above friend, 
has denied the existence of the causes or that they have worked ruinously for the 
last twenty years. This is quite sufficient for us. Remove the causes and' it is 
immaterial whether the contention is accepted by many or by few. 
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education we do not mean that of the few at the top. The flood-tide 
mark is as high as before, if not a little higher. We are referring here to 
the level of the average student when we say it is going down. 

Before a doctor prescribes any remedy he proceeds carefully to 
diagnose the disease. What has so far been said is intended to lead to 
a proper diagnosis of this educational distemper. If it is the top few 
that have suffered; the remedy will be to improve the curricula and 
raise the standard of examination. If it is the average many who are 
suffering then this remedy instead of curing, might aggravate the malady. 

Now that we liave made a diagnosis and discovered that it is 
the average many who are suffering let us proceed to study the causes of 
this condition. Of course there are the ordinary causes that will always 
tend to keep down the level. Bad equipment, untrained teachers, in- 
sufficient money, absence of educational traditions have no doubt 
hampered the advance of secondary education in this countrj'. But 
these causes which are very important when comparing the schools in 
this country with those in Europe or America lose their significance when 
a comparison is instituted between the schools of to-day and the schools 
some twenty years ago. The equipment in schools now is about three 
times better than what it was in 1898. The present teacher has certainly 
better manners, often greater intelligence and academical qualifications 
and is also better acquainted with the requiiements of his profession even 
if he is not an S. T. C. or an S. T. C. D. The e.xpense on secondary edu- 
cation is nearly doubled and there are now better educational traditions 
established in this Presidency. If the educational level is going down 
in spite of these advantages we have to look for the causes somewheie 
else. 

The importance of proper diagnosis can now be better understood. 
What is it that is to be remedied ? If the system of education for the 
last twenty years has not satisfied us and if the development has not been 
as rapid as we would have it, the remedy will lie in better equipment, 
more trained teachers and a liberal educational budget. If this is all 
that is wanted it need not make us anxious. It is a feeling shared by all 
progressive countries and there is no reason why India should be in any 
way unlike them. But our anxiety is not that we have not gone as high 
as we would, but that we have actually gone down. The complaint is not 
that the secondary schools have not progressed as much as they should 
have, but that they have actually degenerated. This is not an ordinary 
disease found in progressive countries and it would be wrong to pick out 
causes and remedies from them. It is an abnormal condition created by 
abnormal causes. An attempt is made below to discuss some of these 
causes and suggest remedies. 

In their chronological order the first cause that operated on secondary 
education of this Presidency and caused it to deteriorate, is the 
insufficient preparation of the pupil before he takes to his English edu- 
cation. It is also the most important. In the good old days of Ranade 
and Telang almost every student completed his six vernacular standards 
before he joined the English school. In so doing he apparently wasted 
two years of his life but he found himself in the long mn a gainer by the 
arrangement. In the lower standards he had nothing but English to 
master and a clever student often skipped over a year ortivo. Having 
learnt Indian History, Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic in his own 
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vernacular the difficulty of a foreign medium did not come in his way so 
much as it does in the way of the present student. The new subjects 
English History and Geometry, though taught through a foreign medium, 
were introduced late in standard five, by which time a little mastery over 
the English language was obtained by the pupil. From 1890 to 1900 
things did not change much. Instead of the sixth vernacular standard 
the boys completed only the fifth standard before going to the English 
schools. This did not produce much difference between the grasping 
power of the boy who completed his fifth vernacular standard and that 
of one who completed his sixth. Such change as it made was for the 
better as it saved one year. 

But about the beginning of this decade the Educational Department 
had allowed admission into English schools of boys who had completed 
their fourth vernacular standard. This had not yet much effect in the 
Mofussil but in the cities there was a marked tendency' to take advant- 
age of the permission. There was a noticeable difference between the 
development and grasping power of the two sets of pupils. Those who 
came with only four year’s preparation in the vernacular schools were 
puzzled to see the other boys using English and Marathi maps with etiual 
facility and solving examples from an English arithmetic without much 
difficulty. It was certainly not their superior mastery over English 
that gave them the advantage. They had already learnt the subject 
and they had to master here only a few technical terms. 

The number of these raw boys gradually increased and with it the 
level of knowledge admittedly went down. But the evil was slow, it was 
observed and provided for by careful heads of secondary schools and 
if other causes had not intervened it might not have taken the serious 
turn it has now taken. At this time the Department revised the primary 
standards and the old six years’ course was now expanded into seven 
years and then the fourth standard was no higher than the old third 
standard. 

The unpreparedness of the boys entering the English schools now 
leached its limit. The evil was further aggravated by the fact that there 
exists at present a thick water-tight partition between the Primary and 
the Secondary schools. The head-masters of Secondary schools were in 
rnost cases in blissful ignorance of the inferiority and the lesser prepara- 
tion of the boys they now admitted to their schools. The class-teachers 
often wondered at and complained of the rawness of their pupils but it 
was beyond their powers to guess that the}' were feeling the effects of the 
changes made by the department in the Primary course. Things have 
probably improved now as those on whom the changes first opeiated are 
working as teachers. We can however still hear some surprising answers 
from the teachers in charge of first and second A. V. standards if they are 
questioned about the preparation of their students. What teaching can 
be effective if the boy wants one thing and the teacher is teaching 
? The most serious defect in secondary education in 
tins Presidency, the use of a foreign medium, tells heavily on these raw 
boys. 

order, of importance as well as in cluonological 
order IS the, appearance of plague. From 1896 to 1910 the plague has 
annuall}' ■\asited all important towns in the Central Division and even 
now.the visits are not quite stopped. Poona, for instance, has had an 
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annual visit almost without exception up to ipro and since then the visits 
have been once in two or tvdce in three years. This annual visitation 
ternbly dislocated the work of secondary schools in Poona and other 
places. In most cases the schools were closed for more than four months 
during the plague season. Even in the case of tliose few schools that 
remained open during this period very few boys could take advantage 
of them. In the case of the Poona New English School, while the usual 
attendance was i,ooo or more, the attendance in plague^ daj's dwindled 
down to 200 or less. Apart from the loss caused by the change of staff 
anxiety, and disorder the average student lost four working months in 
a year and this tended to keep him raw. The evil has been of such a 
magnitude that to meet it, a joint effort was necessary from the schools 
the Department and the guardians. But it was only the schools that 
lecognized their duty and in their feeble way tried hard to ward off the evil 
The Department appeared not to notice it and the guardians as a rule 
have been very imprudent. The school authorities took into considera- 
tion that a boy’s failure was due to his non-attendance and not to his 
want of intelligence and often promoted a really good boy even if he failed 
in some minor heads. The guardians were not always satisfied vith this 
concession and some got their wards promoted to higher classes by 
importunities, while others more careful provided for private tuition 
some two months before the examination. This latter alternative is not 
as free from objection as would appear at first sight. First of all it is 
not quite proper to pull up a boy by forced efforts a few days before 
the examination. Secondly the teacher cmplo5'ed was often 'the boy’s 
class teacher and as often as not he saw that the boy passed or got 
smuggled into the higher class. It should be remembered here that this 
statement is not made about teachers as a class ; but it cannot be denied 
that such cases are not rare and this fact must be recoided, painful 
though it is. ' 


The effect of all this wll be obvious. The boy ostensibly spent seven 
years in a high school but really studied there only for four years. When 
he therefore appeared for the Jlatriculation examination his development 
was no better than that of a boy in the fifth standard, and in some cases 
lower than that. A raw student does not generally meet with great 
difficulties in getting promoted in lower classes. The task only becomes 
difficult in his own school where he is too well-knoum to be promoted. 
The ingenuity of such a student however in de\ising methods for promo- 
tion is remarkable. He is also helped in this by pirate schools ; there 
are always one or two such schools in big to^vns in spite of the vigilance 
of the Department. When he reaches the seventh standard however 
the way becomes so narrow and so little amenable to influences that his 
forward march is effectively arrested. He then rots for two or three }'ear3 
and leaves the school or if he passes after repeated attempts his intellect 
has been blunted and he is incapable of recei\ung any liigher education. 
It is these students that have brought disgrace to the secondary schools 
but they are not alone to be blamed in tlus respect. The chief share must 
go to those whose duty it was to take measures to ward off the e\'ils of 
plague and who have not done it. 


Next in order comes the introduction of modem methods. This 
would appear at first sight a foolish statement not worthy of one who 
proposes to write on educational matters. But what we protest 
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against is not the importance or the necessity of introducing new methods 
of teaching in secondary schools, but their irrational use. Method is 
like a sharp instrument and in the hands of well-trained teachers it has 
produced excellent results ; but such teachers are rare. An emery wheel 
is excellent for giinding a chisel ; it is superior to the ordina^ grinding 
stone. But if the grinder does not know how to use it, the instrument 
he grinds will be destroyed long before he is aware of it. If we do not 
have time to show him the proper method of using an emery wheel, it is 
safer to allow him to use the old grinding stone. It will be foolish to 
force on him the emery wheel. The department has actually done this 
in the schools of the Presidency. They have tried to force new methods 
of teaching English, History and Geography and these subjects have 
suffered most. They have let alone Mathematics and Second Language 
and they have suffered least. What better evidence is required to prove 
that in secondary? schools an irrational use is being made of modern 
methods ? 

The question is so important and educationists have acquired such 
prejudices in this connection that it is necessary to devote more space to 
it. Let us take the case of English teaching. In 1904 the late Prof. 
Fraser travelled over Germany and observed the w’onderful effects of the 
direct method of teaching modern languages. The Secondary Teachers’ 
College was the out -come of his report. This is no place for criticising 
this college but this much may be said without any fear of contradiction 
that it has shown little improvement during the last twelve years and has 
never been an institution comparable with similar institutions in other" 
Presidencies. The chief work done here was that of training teachers in 
the use of the direct method of teaching English. Till recently Prof. 
Fraser himself candidly confessed that he was only experimenting and 
it is no wonder that all the S.T.C.D.’s from the college with few 
exceptions left it without much confidence in their ability to ■wield the 
method effectively. Even in the Government schools where all' the 
teachers are now trained men the method is not very successful. The 
private schools for a long time persisted in the use of the old method of 
translation but under constant pressure from the department a few 
yielded and many have added a show of the direct method for the satis- 
faction of the Inspector. 

To appreciate the evil we must watch for weeks the W'ork of a self- 
made teacher of the direct method. He has read Wren’s books, has observ- 
ed the class drill of Prof. Fraser and has gathered that the main features 
of the method is to ask ciuestions. He can ai range a show for the Insjrect- 
or, can repeat it in the second and third standard but there he stops. 
He has not the imagination to extend it, nor is he taught how to do so. 
He himself learned grammar and explanation as separate subjects. 
Now that he is asked to introduce grammar while explaining he forgets 
to do it. He cannot vary his method from year to year, or from class to 
class. Instead of intelligent variation we observe a dead uniformity. It 
was expected that in three years a boy would master as much English as 
he mastered of his own mother-tongue when he was a baby. Except in 
some English schools this has not been accomplished by any school 
as yet. 


{To he coniimied.) 


M. R. PARANJPE. 
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DECIMAL COINAGE. 

I N June last, a bill was placed before the House of Lords, called tlie 
“ Decimal Coinage Bill”, which proposed to introduce into Eng- 
land a foirn of decimal coinage commonly known as the pound-mil 
scheme. The bill was slielved, not because the members of the House 
of Lords disapproved of the decimalization of the coinage, but because 
they doubted whether the scheme put forward was the bert. In conse- 
quence a Ro3fal Commission was appointed, which commenced its sittings 
in the middle of October last, in order to consider once more the whole 
question of introducing into Great Britain a decimal coinage. That the 
report will be favourable we need have little doubt, but it is ver}' much 
open to question whether it will be possible to arri-\'e at an)^ real decision 
on the merits or demerits of the various schemes put forward from time to 
time, without entering on verj' much larger issues, namelj’ the correlated 
question of endeavouring to obtain an international gold standard and 
thereby simplif3nng the problems of international exchange and trade, 
as well as the still more comple.x question of introducing the Metric 
S3?stem into England in its entirety. 

How man3? of us realise that, to-da3^ Great Britain is the onl3^ coun- 
tr3' in Europe that has not adopted a decimal form of coinage ? Does 
it not appear that a certain innate spiiit of obstinac3' affected our 
ancestors, a feeling perhaps of possible humiliation in adopting the 
institutions of foreign nations in whole or in part, that pre\’ented us 
from adapting ourselves to the world’s requirements a centur3' ago ; or 
was it a feeling that we could maintain our commercial supremacy and 
in fact compel the universal adoption of our standard if not of our 
language amongst those nations who desired to trade with us ; and un- 
fortunately for the present and future generation of Englishmen we 
have succeeded in the past and only to-day can we contemplate failure 
in the future. The decimal S3fstem of weights and measures, commonl3'' 
kno\TO as the Metric System, originated in France in 1790, when the 
National Assembly passed a decree for rendering uniform the system of 
weights and measures then prevailing, wliich were at that time in a 
chaotic state ouing to the different standards prevailing in the various 
provinces. The Academ3' of Sciences appointed a ver3' able commission 
consisting of Laplace, Lagrange, Borda, Monge and Condorcet to deter- 
mine the base of the new S3 stem. This commission carried on its 
labours for seven 3'ears, cluelly in determining with the utmost possible 
precision the length of a meridian of the earth’s surface, on wliich the 
length of the new metre was based. The Metric S3'stem was legah'sed 
in France in 1801, but it was not until 1840 that the old weights and 
measures completel3' disappeared under legal penal enactments. The 
system has been adopted also in Belgium, Ital3', Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
man3', Austria-Himgary, Greece and Koumania (exdusive of the mone- 
tary' system which forms no part of the Metric S3'stem) as well as in 
most of the Republics of South America. The coinage S3’Stem that to-da3' 
prevails in France and has since been adopted b3' the other states forming 
the Latin Union, namel3'. Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece, was 
created in 1803 ; the United States of America introduced the dollar 
as their monetary' unit in 1792 and decimally' di\ided it into 100 cents 
and nearly every other country in the world has decimalized its coinage 
at least, either adopting the standard of the Latin Union or the 
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doDar-cents of the United States, excepting only that Great Britain,^ her 
Colonies, excluding Canada, and India alone remain with their ancient 
coinage systems unchanging and unchanged. And if England is about 
to change, will she take the great plunge into the ocean and affect a 
complete and sweeping change of all her anacronisms or will she just 
dive into the shallow water and emerge after slightly readjusting her 
coinage system to her o^vn needs entirely regardless of two other funda- 
mental systems that now prevail in the world. By this gieat plunge, I 
mean will England at this critical time take upon herself the task, 
so frequently unsuccessfully attempted in the past, of unifying by 
arrangement the gold standards of her own and the allied countries, by 
creating one gold coin of the same fineness and weight, to be freely 
tendered and accepted in all countries in the Union, but differing of 
course in the inscriptions and design on the obverse and reverse accord- 
ing to the country of issue : for this is a factor that should govern our 
choice of a new coinage scheme rather than the peculiar advantages 
possessed by the pound-mil or dollar -cent schemes, both excellent in 
their way and capable of universal adoption ; but as neither is at present 
international, their convenient relations to our present coinage should 
not preclude us from examining the advantages to be obtained from 
joining the Latin Union, especially if there was any possibility of the 
American Union in these critical times of reconstruction and interna- 
tional aspiration for unity joining in a movement which would for ever 
remove the multiplicity of coinage and other systems at present exist- 
ing in the world. 

The first attempts to unify the monetary systems of the world were 
made at the Statistical Conference in Berlin in 1863 and again at the 
Paris Conference convened by Napoleon in 1867 to consider a programme 
for international coinage : this was before the price of silver had begun 
to fall and was therefore previous to those ideas of bimetallism, the 
discussion of wlrich has wrecked every subsequent monetary confer- 
ence. A general sacrifice all rovmd was what was required in 1867, 
France to have adopted a standard gold coin of the value of 25 francs, 
England to har'e reduced the value of the sovereign by zd. America to 
have reduced the half eagle by 3J per cent, and the world would then 
have had a standard gold coin, universally current, and the present 
question of decimalizing our coinage would have presented no difficul- 
ties. There can be little doubt that had England at that tirhe been 
interested in creating an intei national gold standard, 'this conference 
would probably have succeeded in achieving that object and tins would 
have been a lasting result that would have been unaffected by the sub- 
sequent depreciation in the value of silver and the consequent introduc- 
tion of the thorny problems of bimetallism. An Englishman’s pride in 
his standard coin, the sovereign or pound sterling, is fully justifiable ; 
the sovereign has a long and honourable history ; first minted in 1489 by 
Henry VI I, never debased, it is typical of English commercial probity 
and political stability : imiversally accepted all over the world, it has 
nevertheless not been adopted as a standard coin by other nations and 
it still remains to be seen whether England Avill only consent to an inter- 
national standard if that standard is the sovereign, or whether in the 
cause of internationalism, England will submit to the sacrifice and con- 
sequent inconvenience of a change in her standard, with a correspond- 
ingly much greater inconvenience on the part of the United States,, and 
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call in and remint the 880 millions of sovereigns that are at present 
scattered all over the world. The problem is a very much more serious 
one to-day than it was in 1867 ; there still remains the possiblity of 
realising the absolute equivalence of a -25 franc piece, the sovereign and 
the five dollar piece : but to-day there are also possibilities of even more 
radical and beneficial changes. Gold has recently appreciated in value, 
a very large proportion of the world’s gold coinage is at present locked 
up, the actual amount in circulation being very small, and it would 
appear quite feasible to maintain the appreciation of gold by regulating 
the output from mines by taxation even if the want of gold does not in 
itself maintain the present situation. Thus the problem of wholesale 
recoinage amongst all participating nations would be simplified, as a 
complete change of standard could be effected, which at any other time, 
or if adopted by one country only, would 'amount to debasement. If 
this could be effected by international agreement, the best solution would 
probably be the adoption of the Latin Union coinage system in its en- 
tirety, that is as regards an equivalent and consequently interchange- 
able gold coinage. 

{To be continued.) A. C. L. WILKINSON. 


THE VALUE OF EXAMINATION. 

I s examination a test of merit ? The question is not a new one. It has 
been put and answered over and over again in many quarters from 
many standpoints, oftener, however, in the affirmative than in the nega- 
tive. But of all the controversies that it has given rise to in the history 
of education, perhaps the most remarkable is one tliat arose in England 
in the late eighties. A huge protest against examinations was signed 
by hundreds of well-loiown personalities in every walk of life. Members 
of Parliament, publicists, authors, lawyers, physicians, and scholars of 
the eminence of Professors Max Muller, Freeman, and Frederick Harri- 
son. This evoked a spirited rejoinder by Professor Knight and a few 
others. Both the protest and the counter-protest, however, do -not seem 
to have produced any great practical effect since things remained as 
they had been. 

Professor Patrick Geddes’s recent report on the proposed Central 
Indian University has given a fresh impetus to the question. Professor 
Geddes is a strong advocate of "Estimation” as opposed to " Examin- 
ation”, and he puts his case in the Report, though only incidentally, with 
his usual vigour and penetration. His views, as was to be expected, have 
found no favour in the official camp, among those who stand as sponsors 
to the present educational system of India. 

It may not be whollj' futile at tliis juncture to examine afresh the 
pros and cons of examinations with special reference to Indian conditions 
and to try to come to a conclusion that may not be unfair to either of the 
opposing parties. 

To begin with, it is contended by nobody that examination is an 
end in itself. Everybody admits that it is a means to some end. Which- 
ever way we turn we are confronted with the problem, — how to secure 
tlie best men for such and such a post ? The supplj' of the most com- 
petent man or men is the real object. Examination is a test of the 
requisite standard of competency. 
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So far all are agreed. But is it a fair test ? Is it absolutely neces- 
sary ? Is there no better test available ? These are the questions that 
receive different answers from different quarters. Let us first look at the 
objections which the s\'stem of examinations in vogue is, or may be said 
to be, liable to. 

First of all a comes the misdirection of cdncalion. Under a rigid 
system of examinations, students, even capable ones, are apt to think, 
and quite naturally, that the aim of education is not to acquire knowledge 
but to enable them to win some coveted prize or to take some distin- 
guished place in the class or the University. Thus the examination 
which is admittedly only an instrument usurps in practice the place of' 
education itself and thereby the end is sacrificed to its means. 

Secondly, physical mischief. Mental over-strain is an invariable 
concomitant of examinations. This stunts the physical development 
of students, and mars the healthy animal side of their growth. 

Thirdly, moral evils. As a corollary to the above, it is alleged, 
mental over-work brings in its train also peculiar moral dangers, especi- 
ally where boys are massed together. 

Fourthly, monotony of the outlook. The absolute uniformity of the 
standard to which all are required to conform makes the teacher void of 
intelligent self-direction. His mental horizon becomes extremely nar- 
rowed and his sympathies cramped. 

Fifthly, the arrest of educational growth. Education as a living science 
needs continual difference, new ideas, new experiments. Under the 
examination regime, on the contrary, all education must necessarily be 
of the same type which means the arrest of the growth of educational 
science. 

Sixthly, the neglect of the rational faculties. Cramming for the sake 
of securing good marks gives a temporary strength to the faculty of 
memory only at the expense of the reason. 

Seventhly, the rapid forgetfulness of knowledge. Forcibly memorised 
knowledge is bound to slip out of memory as soon as the immediate need 
for retaining it is over. 

Eighthly, incapacity for original work. Habits of superficiality and 
skimming of subjects and continual dependence on extraneous guidance 
tend to make the mind incapable of undertaking any work of research 
or originality. 

Ninethly, mental indolence. The constant practice of working with 
the sole object of winning prizes is sure to create a mental disinclination 
to undertake any work which is not of a directly remunerative character. 

Tenthly, dissipation of energy. Diffusion of energies over many sub- 
jects frequently unrelated to one another in order to swell marks is a 
direct outcome of the system in vogue. 

Eleventhly, waste of time. On the part oithe teacher also there is 
a waste of very precious time in the drudgery connected with examina- 
tions. 

Twelfth^, futility of the test. It is almost impossible to judge of the 
worth and merits, actual as well as potential, of an individual within the 
traditional compass of three hours by putting to him at a particular time 
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and a particular place a particular set of questions on some particular book. 
Thus the examination defeats its own end, — ^the estimation of merit. 

These are the main specific charges that are (or may be) brought 
against the system of Examinations in vogue. All of these positions are 
not equally invulnerable. Some of these may be easily met in a general 
way by pointing out that they are not peculiar to the examinational 
system alone. Overpressure of mental work and the consequent physical 
and moral miscliief, for example, is sure to accrue wherever there is an 
agglomeration of boys and congestion of work whether examinations 
continue or go away. 

Still the bulk of the above charges is not so easy to meet. Let us 
now see what can be said in defence of the current practice. 

It is said in the first place that examination is an absolute necessity. 
We have only lo posts to distribute among lOO candidates. The per- 
petual problem is, how to sift the better from to worse ? To make a 
personal estimate of the worth of all candidates is manifestly out of the 
question. An examination test alone is practicable. 

Again educational " home-rule ” is not an unmixed good. The 
teacher’s unrestricted hberty in the choice of his methods may as often 
be a curse as a blessing. All teachers are not geniuses. They have 
quite a fair share of mediocrities amongst them. It is far safer therefore 
to work according to a plan prescribed by superior educational authori- 
ties and to conform to the regulations formulated by them than to trust 
to random desultoriness. 

Next, it is said there is no means of ascertaining that a careful and 
thorough mastery of the subject has been obtained unless the test be 
applied by others than those who have taught the pupils. 

Further, it may be urged udth reason that estimation by the teacher, 
as distinguished from examination by an outsider, is not invariably fair. 
Long association between the teacher and pupil is apt as often as not to 
mislead and prejudice the former. A previous knowledge of the person- 
alities and circumstances of the examinees makes the teachers, in some, 
cases at any rate, pre-judge their work and it is quite possible that 
while a student’s character and abilities may have changed vdth years 
there may not have occurred any corresponding change in the tutor’s 
idea of him formed in the beginning. 

Such are the chief considerations, so far as the present writer can 
see, put for\vard by the supporters of the existing regime for its continu- 
ance, and they cannot be airily dismissed as ha^'ing no weight. They do 
possess some weight, but is it sufficient to counterbalance the objections ? 
Hardly. 

A calm and dispassionate view of the preceding criticisms and coun- 
ter-criticisms will perhaps reveal that there has been a curious confusion 
of ideas on both sides. The real point has been missed in the heat 
of controvers}'. What the critics should really object to is not the 
examination as such but its prevalent method — its rigidity, its indis- 
criminateness, its finality and the like wcious tendencies. Similarly the 
supporters instead of meeting the points raised by their opponents 
directly have mostly taken shelter behind a clever camouflage. 

It is admitted by the supporters of the present regime that very 
little can be said as to its intrinsic merits, but that being in the nature 
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of a necessary evil it has to be preserved as no' better substitute is 
forthcoming. The mischief is there, but there is no help. The evils are , 
acknowledged, but there is no alternative. 

Is then the problem insoluble ? Is the dispute between the re- 
formers and the conservatives to continue ? Is reconciliation impossible ? 

By no means. Happily it is within the bounds of not merely 
theoretical but practical possibility to retain with certain modifications 
the current system of examinations minimising at the same time the evils 
involved in it to a vanishing point. The following few constructive sug- 
gestions may contribute a little towards the solution of the problem.- 

In the first place, examination is not in the least a fair test for the 
student who is above the average. For the mediocrities no alternative 
may be practicable, but it is cmel, exceedingly cruel, to subject the really 
clever and promising student to the same ordeal. For him surely 
recourse must be had to some better test. Professor Max Muller was 
perfectly right in differentiating between the two classes of students,-— 
the many, and the few. For the clever few the teachers’ estimation is 
quite enough. Let there be great latitude in subjects for such students. 
Let the teacher’s competency also be beyond doubt. Then there will be 
no great practical difficulty, A teacher’s certificate at the end of these 
students’ career should do quite well, and it should be held as equal to 
the highest University Honors and distinctions. The point is that 
memory'-tests, cram and commonplace should here give place to the 
exercise of the faculties of observation, reasoning and research (even 
though the ‘ research ’ does not go beyond the elementary' stages). 

As regards the many, too, the rigidity of the examination system 
should be relaxed. Examinations should be less frequent, less mechanic- 
al, and less monotonous. The only object that an examiner should 
have in view should be to test what the student knows, not what he 
does not know,- — the extent of his knowledge, not that of his ignorance. 

In the present state of things examination papers, not text books, have 
come to be the real subjects of study, and the aim of the student has 
become to get an insight into the mind of the examiner and not that 
of his teacher. This has given rise to a tremendous number of note- 
books and “ Examination-guides ” whose avowed aim is to enable student 
to pass the tests and consequently to checkmate the examiners. Thus 
the art of education is entirely lost under the sheer weight of the two 
specialised arts, first of examining the ignorance of the pupils and second- 
ly of dodging the examiners. These evils can only be remedied if the 
examinations become more searching than they are now. 

The incessant frequency of the examinations is also largely respon- 
sible for the mischief done. Multiplicity of examination has reached such 
a pitch that students have quite naturally come to consider these as the 
very’ end of their school and college life. Constant examinations in fact 
leave students no time to look to their studies. To meet this evil exa- 
mination should be very occasional, better still if they are held only 
at the end of some prolonged educational curriculum. 

_ Strict uniformity of standard required of all examinees is again a 
positive hindrance in the way of acquiring knowledge. Considering the 
inevitable differences of mentality and temperament in the large number 
of examinees great latitude should be allowed to examiners. As remarked 
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by Frederic Haitison the less the students be tecimically prepared the 
better, and the more free the examiner is to use his own discretion with 
the individual examinee, the more likely is he to judge him fairly. - 

As the questions are set at present, at any rate in the Indian Uni- 
versities, who can doubt that Spencer would be plucked in the Philo- 
sophy paper ? Mill would surely get exceedingly low marks in the Logic 
paper as, in ignorance of the niles of races and prize-winning, he 
would barely find time to finish his answer to a single question within the 
prescribed time. Even a Grote or a Gibbon would not be able to give 
all the dates of the Greek and Roman History in the sharp, smart and 
cocksure style that delights the average Indian University examiner. 

A further serious defect in the system in vogue is the absolute finality 
of the examinational test. A student, however excellent his whole 
educational career may be, is finally declared to be plucked if he happens 
not to satisfy an examiner who has to examine hundreds, and in cases 
even thousands, of similar answers within a short time. The illness of 
the examinee, bereavements in his family, and accidents of every des- 
cription do not count at all. Similarly the possibility of the examination 
papers leaking out is totally ignored. Just look at the arbitrariness of 
the procedure ! It is essential that the examination results should in 
every instance be supplemented and verified by the record of students 
in the class. If the two substantially agree, well and good ; if they do 
not, priority must be given to the class record. 

Modifications such as these, which, it is hoped would not be brushed 
aside as, ‘ utopian ’ even by the most custom-ridden educationist, if intro- 
duced may help to bring about a reconciliation between the reformers 
and conservatives without their having to recede from their main 
positions. 

To revert to our question in the beginning, is examination a test of 
merit ? We can now answer it thus : — Yes, it is surely a test of merit, 
but it is not the sole test of meiit. It has its own uses and advantages, 
but it has also its evils and disadvantages. Briefly — 

i. It should be for the many, not for the few. 

ii. It should be occasional, not frequent. 

iii. It should be simple, not elaborate. 

iv. It should be spontaneous, not mechanical. 

V. It should be accommodating and pliable, not rigid and 
punctilious. 

vi. It should supplement, not supplant, the teaching record. 

ABDUL MAJID. 

THE FUNCTION OF EXAMIN- 
ATIONS.* 

T his book contains two papers partly based on previous writings of 
the author, especially the article on "Examinations” in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; the first a lecture 

* Examinations and their Relation to Culture and Efficiency. By P. I. Hartog, 
with a speech by the Earl of Cromer. Constable & Co. Pp. 145 with index. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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delivered at the Royal Society in Arts in 1911, on the bearing of exa- 
minations on national efficiency: the second a paper on the theory of 
examinations covering similar ground but giving a more general perspec- 
tive of the subject. To these are added extracts from the fourth Report 
.of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, dated 1914 and dealing 
with the methods of making appointments to and promotions in tlie 
Civil Service ; from the Report of the Treasury Committee (Mr. Stanley 
Leathes’ Committee) on Civil Service Class I Examination, dated ”1917 ; 
from Prof. Edgeworths’ investigations on the statistics of examinations, 
with remarks by Mr. Hartog ; and notes on the terms ‘culture’ and 
'order of merit.’ ' 


The book in effect brings up-to-date the article in the Ejicyclo- 
palia and aims at concentrating attention in these days of educa- 
tional reconstruction on the urgency of carrjung out what the author 
had therein suggested, a scientific investigation, based on ample data 
and organised research by experts, educational and statistical, into the 
methods and results of the examination system, particularly its influ- 
ence on national efficiency and individual culture. The division of the 
treatment into two papers of different date and a series of reports and 
summaries leads to some repetition and makes it difficult to grasp 
the author’s conclusions. We look forward to the more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject which we are promised. l\Ieanwhile we 
invite all teachers and educational authorities in India to the careful 
consideration of the various pouits of the examination problem here 
presented. In no country have more numerous and even serious con- 
sequences been charged against examinations than in India: many 
indeed would say that their pernicious effects are more visible here than 
anywhere. Yet little or nothing has been done to investigate the facts 
or face the difficulties. Only let us not hastily condemn the application 
of examination tests to Indian students because we And that in India 
those tests are badly designed and commonly evaded. 


l\Ir. Hartog admits that examinations cannot be abolished since in 
these democratic days the public demands that those on whom it relies 
whether in professional or public service, shall be certified to be compe- 
tent by someone whom it trusts and that someone a committee rather 
than an individual. And since every teacher knows that examinations 
do effectively control our secondary schools and in part even our uni 
versities and both teachers and public are agreed that control as exer 
cised at present is not wholly beneficial, he concludes that examinations 
must be reduced in power or forced into beneficence. How to effect this 
he contends can only be discovered by a really scientific investigation of 
the methods, and results of examinations. The first step is to distinmiish 
the purposes which examinations are intended to serve for methods 
and results mi^t be judged in relation to purpose : the second is to lav 
doivn and apply criteria for judgmg the methods. He distinguishes four 
functions_ef exam_mations;fiist the original, mediaval purpose of test- 
ing technical efficiency, ascertaming whether a man is fit to perform a 

Suchisthepuipose of profession^ examin^ 
ations, c.g those a doctor has to pass, and to some extent of school-leaving 
matriculation and entrance examinations which test fitness in SneS 
to enter on responsible work and fitness to enter a univeisity or partic^S 
career. This it is generally agreed is a legitimate purpose of exaSiinaSS 



and in so far as they serve it and the fitness can be tteted, examin 
ations are valuable and necessary tests, to be rendered more real and 
drastic rather than abolished. Secondly examinations are made to fur- 
nish distinctions of merit, as in competitive examinations, and examin- 
ations for Honours. Of such a matter examinations are a very doubtful 
test and apt to be deceptive. Merit is an ambiguous term and even if wc 
substitute 'proficiency,’ it is ob\uous that no examination in itself can sc 
reveal the opportunities that each of the candidates has had or the use 
he has made of them as to justify us in placing one above the other— 
unless it be for a very specialised purpose in life. Thirdly examinations 
are used to test the efficiency of schools and the teachers. Such examin- 
ations must obviously be devised to suit the purpose and there is danger 
of the interests of the pupils being sacrificed to them ; in an}^ case cor- 
rect inference as to any individual pupil could hardly be drawn from 
them. That is why such examinations are now replaced or supple- 
mented by inspections. Fourthly examinations are used to test general 
culture. Here again they are tests of doubtful validity and potential 
harm. Mr. Hartog understands by culture, ‘ individual refinement and 
sensitiveness combined wth Imowledge, in the intellectual and aesthetic 
spheres,’ and argues that, “ sensitivness and responsiveness are apt to 
"suffer injury from the intehectual repression required for the examin- 
“ation syllabus. At every step the delicate feelers of the mind are para- 
“Ij'sed by the suggestion : T am wasting my time in going further ; that 
"won’t be asked’. It may be held, and I should agree, that culture is as 
"individual a thing as conscience ; that culture may be killed, that it can- 
"not be caught, by examinations. ’’ True, a subject that is not 
examined in may not be taught : but teaching that KUs its offspring 
is of little value. The main and truly legitimate function of examin- 
ation therefore is to test technical efficiency, and where efficiency is in 
question, it must be so tested, even though the subject is a cultural 
one like literature ; on the other hand the cultural and individual side 
of technical subjects must not be forgotten and should be left out- 
side the blighting touch of examination. Mr. Hartog would thus exclude 
from the influence of examinations a large part of the educational field 
and that the most vital. 

The second step is to arrive at criteria of examination tests. A 
test should in the first place yield a suitable measure of the things to 
be tested. It' is one of the difficulties of human qualities that they 
cannot be expressed or measured conveniently. There is no such thing 
as a ' unit knowledge of French ’ or possibility of exactly defining the 
proportion between A’s and B’s knowledge of French. Marks are a most 
inadequate form of measure. Secondly a test must be trustworthy ; 
when repeated under identical conditions by the same or different com- 
petent observers it must yield approximately the same results. But we 
have no evidence to prove and indications to disprove that a number of 
different but competent examiners will attribute approximately the 
same value to individual questions or individual answers and that tlie 
same examiner will always give the same value to the same question or 
answer. Examiners even admit that the}' sometimes have to depart 
from their own system of marking in order to secure justice. There is 
too an extraordinary variation in the percentage of passes in a given 
examination from year to year, the causes of which are at present unde- 
termined. Professor Edgeworth found the element of chance in the 
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marking to be so great that only a portion of from a third to two-thirds 
of the successful candidates could be regarded as above the danger of 
coming out unsuccessful, if a different set of equally competent examin- 
ers had been appointed. Thirdly “ the test should not sensibly affect 
the characteristic tested, or injuriously affect the material as a whole.” 
But do examinations leave the candidate unaffected. _ Few students can 
be wholly normal even on the first day of an examination. Some are 
stimulated to brilliance, others and probably the majority are affected 
by fatigue, nervousness, strange environment. We have no data to 
judge of the extent or intensity of the hygienic and psychological in- 
fluence of examinations on candidates. It is not even determined 
whether such influence is a desirable and intentional effect. Do we 
intend to eliminate those who cannot stand a strain or rise superior to 
their surroundings, or is their failure merely an unrehearsed effect. 
Thus it appears that the examination test does not answer to the 
criteria in the way that, for instance, we expect physical tests to do. 

Some examinations are tests of knowledge (or memory), others of 
capacity ; most are more or less tests of both, since capacity implies 
knowledge. But though an examination test of knowledge can prove 
memory and even some power of expression, it seldom makes it 
absolutely certain that understanding accompanies memory. For an 
examiner must make such allowance that tliere is always the possibility 
of a dangerous ignorance in the passed candidate. Moreover the examiner 
after all remains uncertain of the candidate’s power to retain his know- 
ledge permanently. An examination to test capacity probably gives a 
more precise and definite result, for a candidate can show himself 
capable of doing some part of what is required. But in certain subjects 
it is very difficult to set questions that clearly prove any capability, e.g. 
in history. ‘‘A written examination can test a knowledge of literature 
or a knowledge of history ; it cannot test the literary or the historical 
sense”. An examiner may be satisfied of a candidate’s power of expres- 
sion but the conditions of written examinations exclude any real proof 
of original power to collect, sift or weigh facts or to compose (except in 
the most elementary sense) and criticise. Of pass examinations it is par- 
ticularly difficult to say precisely what they prove as to the powers of 
the passed candidate. One examiner would only claim that he thought 
you could say that a ‘ pass ’ candidate could pass the examination at 
the time that he passed it ! 

Mr. Hartog’s new presentation of the difficulties that arise in fram- 
ing examinations that are satisfactory tests and harmless in their effects 
on education in general and the examinee in particular, brings 
home the need of careful investigation of their phenomena. What has 
been said for and against examinations will be found summarised in the 
Encyclapoedia Briiannica. But much that has been said rests on in- 
complete data. In particular the extent and the causes of the fluctua- 
tions that characterise both the marks assigned by examiners and the 
percentages of successful candidates require investigation ; so do the 
principles that should govern the measuring of knowledge and capacity, 
standards of passing, systems of marking and the like. Mr. Hartog's 
remedy^ is a Royal Commission that should include teachers, examiners, 
university registrars, actuaries and statisticians. Meanwhile he urges 
that the potentiality for evil of examinations would be limited if 
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examining authorities would only stop to define the purpose of their 
examination before they prescribe syllabuses, set question papers or 
lay down their so-called standards. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

A BELIEF in the desirability of manual training in schools seems to 
be growing in the public mind but there is still much uncertainty 
as to what is the best kind, that is to say, the kind that will be most 
useful in after life, and will at the same time develop a wholesome 
spirit of enquiry. Wood carving has enjoyed a great popularity, it is a 
pleasant amusement and it is a good adjunct to drawing, but to the 
average pupil it leads nowhere, not even to a sound knowledge of 
sharpening tools. 

Manual training may begin with the sharpening of knives — stable 
knives, pocket and penknives, and there is a good deal to be said on the 
subject on account of the great variety in the quality of blades between 
soft and very hard metal. There is no simpler outfit than that required 
for the lesson : a coarse emery whetetone for grinding and a fine one 
for finishing, using water instead of oil to prevent the stones from 
clogging. A school is never short of knives that need sharpening and 
it does not take long to arouse a strong desire among boys to master the 
art. Whetstones are difficult to spoil and the process of tearing off 
minute particles from the blade upon -the coarse stone, and still more 
minute particles on the finer stone is of unfailing interest, A strong 
lens, which should be in every school, will render tlie particles visible as 
well as the scoring caused by the sharp grains of emery or carbo- 
rundum on the surface of the blade. The pupil also learns how to use the 
lens so that the light may fall properly on the object, a b3'.no-means 
common accomplishment. 

The difference in the quality of blades is best learned in sharpening 
them. Some are soft enough to bear filing while others are hard enough 
to scratch glass. Butchers’ knives and table knives are generally soft 
enough to be sharpened with a rod of very hard roughened steel. The 
edge thus produced is a saw with irregular fine teeth as will be seen 
under the lens, and all knives present the same appearance varying 
only in fineness. The soft blade is quickly sharpened but is soon 
blunted : the hard blade is sharpened with more labour but keeps its 
edge better. Before steel was discovered cutting instniments were made 
of iron, brass, flint and shells, and man}' knives are still made of hoop 
iron w'ith the edge hardened by hammering. A piece of broken glass 
has a very fine cutting edge. All these truths are very easily demon- 
strated. 

Some years ago the w'riter was invited to assist at a cluldren’s out- 
door party. He bought a pound of nails three inches long, and collect- 
ed several hammers. Piizes were offered to those who could drive a 
nail to the head into a block of wood with the fewest blow’s. Tlie 
block was set on end so that the nails w’ere driven parallel with the 
grain. The difference in aptitude among the children w’as remarkable, 
some of them handling the hammer surprisingly w'ell and there was 
nothing to choose between boys and girls. Some of coiu’se were all wrong. 
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The experiment proved so interesting that a match between adults 
followed that shewed differences just as great as those among the 
children. Very few of the competitors allowed the wrist to swing, and 
most of them seized the handle of the hammer by the middle. The 
walls of Indian dwellings bear sad mtness to the incompetent use of the 
hammer, while attempts to draw nails from a plastered wall generally 
result in disaster. 

Knotting and splicing and the structure of ropes and twine offers 
several useful lessons that only need a cheap hand-drill and a hard point- 
ed stick by way of implements. The material is cotton or hemp yarn 
from which twne, cord and rope may be made with three, four and five 
strands, also parti-coloured cords. The pupil learns how the right and 
left hand twists alternate in building up a cord and how the hard 
twisted cord shrinks most when wet because of the thickening of the 
individual fibres. For splicing and Icnotting, a knife and the pointed 
stick arc the tools required and a bit of soft cotton rope is the best 
material to work on. 

The preparation and the use of glue in competent hands furnishes 
some most interesting lessons, beginning with the story of manufacture 
from the offal of slaughtered animals to the testing of glued joints b5^ 
breaking. Few people even in the wood- working trades know that glue 
is stronger than the wood it joins and experiments are easily made shew- 
ing that the glue of a well-made joint will, when ruptured tear away the 
adjoining wood. The cohesive power of solid glue is 4,000 lbs. per square 
iirch. Glue, in damp weather, has less strength than in dry weather, 
but by cooking it in slammed milk it becomes waterproof. It is most 
important to know exactly how to cook and prepare glue in order to 
obtain the best results. Two bits of half irrch board two feet long and 
two inches broad may be glued together at the ends forming the letter 
L. They must be tightly pressed together while drying. The members 
may then he pulled apart by suspended weights. 

Glue, as generally cooked by Indian wood workers, has little value 
as a cement. Soft soldering, one of the most distracting arls as practised 
by the novice, loses all its mystery under a simple demonstration. A 
few scraps of tinplate, copper and brass, a bit of rosin, a Primus lamp, a 
small soldering tool, a pair of cheap tongs and a stick of solder complete 
the outfit. The soldering tool has to be heated to the melting point 
of the solder in order to be tinned and the tinplate must also be heated to 
the same temperature before it can be joined. The samples of tin, brass 
and copperplate must be thoroughly clean, else they will not take the 
solder. This is one of the most important truths in the art of soldering. 

While dealing with the subject of heat, the hardening and temper- 
ing of steel claims attention. An old mill spindle forms a suitable 
example for experiment. It is generally so hard that a file to !1 barely 
cut it. If heated to bright redness in the primus flame and plunged in 
water it is still be harder, but if allowed to cool slowly it is much softer 
than before and may be filed easily. When made hard and polished it 
may be heated and the colour of the polished part tvill become pale 
yellow, deep yellow, red, brown, purple and blue after which the colours 
disappear. These various colours indicate changes taking place by 
which the hardness is reduced until the steel loses all its hardness. ' This 
colour is the guide by which the smith knows when the moment has 
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anived for tempering a steel tool. If it has to cut metal it is plunged 
in cold water when the colour is orange, if for wood cutting, it is cooled 
when the colour is puqile and if it has to serve as a spring the colour 
should be blue. An interesting experiment ma^? be made with a piece 
of steel wire about one-sixteenth of one inch thick which, if heated to a 
bright red and cooled in mercury becomes so hard as to serve for cutting 
glass. Drills so hardened may he used for piercing hard steel. 

No course of this kind would be complete without reference to the 
subject of combustion as e.xemplilied in’ the Primus lamp that lias 
a remarkably fine fiame with complete absence of smoke and smell when 
properly handled. This invention has made its way against much ill 
usage on the part of people who would not read instructions or learn 
how to manipulate it. The kerosene is forced by a cushion of air in the 
container through a very hot retort when it flashes into gas and escapes 
through a fine jet hole to be burnt. The jet of gas draws in air from 
around it to support combustion and the mixture of air and gas takes 
place so rapidly that, although in the right proportion, the mixture is 
not uniform, some parts being of the explosive proportion. The result 
is a myriad of minute explosions causing the familiar roaring noise 
which is however perfectly harmless. The silent Primus owes its silence 
to a more complete mixture of air and gas previous to combustion. 
The correct adjustment of the Primus burner represents a branch of 
manual training well worthy of attention. 

Tlie above examples of manual training represent branches of know- 
ledge that are best acquired with the aid of clear explanation accompani- 
ed by suitable demonstration. They cover a variety of subjects touching 
our daily life and they call for manual dexterity as well as intelligent 
consideration. If presented in the best manner they might help to 
turn the attention of many boys to the industrial occupations that in 
India are always short of recruits and that govern the development 
of India’s vast natural wealth which is now so largely exported in the 
raw state. j_ WALLACE. 


THE BOMBAY COMMITTEE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEFECTIVES. 

I N July, 1916, the Government of India drew the attention of the 
local governments to several points in connection with the edu- 
cation of defectives. The Director of Public Instruction (Bom- 
bay) suggested that a committee be appointed to investigate the 
whole problem. The Govemor-in-Council was, therefore, pleased to 
appoint a committee, which included the late Mr. Fraser, Mr. F. W. 
Marrs, Mr. Devadhar of the Servants of India Society, Jlr. Shinde of 
the Depressed Classes Mission, Dr. Behram of Surat, Rao Bahadur 
Ramanbhai Mahipatram, Mr. Padhye of the Bombay Committee Schools, 
Rao Saheb K. R. Ja3faliar of the Da^dd Sassoon Industrial and Reform- 
atory Institution, and Rao Bahadur S. K. Rodda. The institutions - 
for the education of the defectives were represented by Miss A. L. 
Millard, Mr. P. L. Desai, and Dr. Nilkanthrai Daliyabhai. 

It may be remarked in the beginning that some of the questions 
considered by the committee were of an All-India character ; and it — 
would have been better if they had been considered by an All-India 
6 
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conference of educationists. One such question for example is about 
the form of Braille most suitable for the Indian vernaculars. This the 
Bombay Committee left undecided. Tbe}^ however, strongly recorn- 
mend the adoption of one system for the province. That would in 
their opinion facilitate the production of suitable Braille literature. 
Now would it not be far better to adopt one system for the whole coun- 
try ? Again the Bombay Committee say in their report. "Though an 
early supply of qualified teachers is needed and there will be difficulties 
in meeting this supply, after institutions have been established in the 
different divisions of the province, the annual demand for new teachers 
will be small and will not justify the establishment of a training college.” 
This is another question which would have been more easily settled by 
an All- India conference, for it could have considered the feasibility of 
establishing a central training college for more than one province, 
where instruction might be imparted in the language most commonly 
understood, say Hindi. In shoit an All-India conference ought to have 
settled the broad lines to be followed in the solution of the question, 
while the necessary modifications to suit local conditions might have 
been left to local committees. 

The Bombay Committee was thoroughly representative except 
that no one from Sindh represented that division. It might have added 
to the usefulness of the committee if one or two specialists from other 
provinces could have been invited to join it. 

We propose to make a few observations and offer some suggestions 
and shall take the different headings in the report one by one. 

Number of defectives : — It is not mentioned in the report what pro- 
portion of defective children of schoolgoing age attend school at pre- 
sent. We learn from the report of the Director of Public Intruction 
that less than 4 per cent of the blind of schoolgoing age and less than 
3 per cerrt of deaf-mutes of the same class are at present provided for. 
The percentage for Mysore as given in the Mysore Social Review (April 
1917) is a little higher, 6 per cent of the defective children in that state 
are being educated at the Mysore institution for the deaf and the blind. 

The committee make a very useful suggestion that future census 
returns should include not only those who are'born deaf-mute, but all 
who are deaf-mutes at the time the census is taken , we would only add 
that it should be possible to get separate figures for these two classes. 

Causes of blindness and deaf-mutism : — In many cases defectiveness 
can be prevented or easily cured if proper care is taken in time. In 
America there are societies for the prevention of blindness. They 
publish pamphlets and arrange addresses and talks on ophthalmia 
neonatorum, midwifery, lighting, &c. According to the President of 
one of these societies in three cases out of every ten in the United States, 
the loss of sight was preventible. As the committee point out it is 
estimated that if ophthalmia neonatorum and conjunctivitis were pro- 
perly treated in time, the number of blind would fall from 40,000, to 

To the preventive and curative measures suggested by the com- 
rnittee, rnay be added one more, viz., a more thorough medical inspection 
of our ^hools and scholars. Another measure that we would suggest 
is that Government should arrange for the publication and distribution 
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of v'emacular pamphlets giving the masses and especially the women 
of the country an idea of how defectiveness can be easily prevented or 
cured. 

Compulsion: — ’The committee came to the conclusion that compul- 
sion was out of the question until the number of schools was increased 
and trained teachers in sufficient numbers were available. Local autho- 
rities ought, in our opinion, to be empowered to compel any defective 
child to attend school, provided they can show that there is sufficient 
provision for its training, especially , if they find that the child has 
taken to any undesirable profession such as begging. We have read of 
a school for the defectives at Lahore attended by only three pupils. Here 
surely is a case for compulsion. It may be remarked in passing that the 
G. I. P. Railway Company actualty encourages begging by allowing some 
blind and deaf bo}?s to travel free and beg in the train. 

Schools, Government or private : — ^The Government of India have 
in their circular letter tried to shift to private bodies the responsibility 
of providing education for the defectives without adducing an}' reason 
for their view. They say, “ While not precluding the institution of 
Government schools where this is thought advisable, they consider that 
schools for defectives are a form of effort peculiarly suitable for chari- 
table agencies of a private character and that the support of Govern- 
ment should ordinarily take the form of assistance to private or board 
schools. " Most of the members of the Bombay Committee however, 
were of the opinion that it was the duty of Government to see that edu- 
cation is provided for defectives. In this connection may be appro- 
priately quoted the following remarks of the Royal Commission on 
the blind, deaf, dumb, etc. (1885). 

"Fear has been expressed that if the education of these afflicted 
classes be undertaken by the State the effect might be to diminish that 
generous benevolence which has already done so much foi them in this 
country. When it is remembered how much remains to be done for them 
it is obvious that, even were such aid given there will still be room for 
the action of private benevolence which experience shows to be often 
stimulated rather than discouraged by state aid, when judiciously 
given.” 

Day schools and Boarding schools : — It is stated under this heading 
that in Germany and America some blind children complete the ordi- 
nary school course. The suggestion in this connection that a few teachers, 
at any rate, reading in the vernacular training colleges should be taught 
Braille is very valuable. If it is adopted a few municipalities in the 
presidency will be able to make provision for the education of the blind 
and hence to introduce partial compulsion as suggested above. 

Type of Education suitable : — ^The committee have entirely ignored 
the question of physical training, even though the Government of India 
in their circular letter include this among the questions to be considered 
by the local governments. We remember to have read in some report 
that the vitality of defectives was twenty-five per cent lower than 
that of ordinary persons. If that be so it is all the more necessary that 
the importance of proper physical training should receive due attention. 

Mr. Shinde’s suggestion that special institutions should be prorided 
for the education of the defectives of the depressed classes will not 
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recommend itself to many. In large cities where such institutions 
udll be located in the beginning, the bugbear of untouchability is fast 
disappearing and there is no just cause to^ fear that the children of the 
depressed classes would be under humiliating disadvantages in general 
institutions. 

Occupations for the blind .-—Blind persons have shown themselves 
capable of undertaking various occupations. Besides the occupations 
mentioned in the report as suitable for the blind, poultry-farming, 
massage and type-writing may be considered. Cooking Jias been found 
practicable in the case of the ‘blind and ought to be taught to girls of 
that classs. 

Instructors .—As already suggested above, a central training college 
may be founded for more than one province. As the committees sug- 
gest, advantage may, at present, be taken of the normal classes in the 
other provinces. Much importance need not be attached to the language 
difficulty. Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi and Bengali aie closely allied and 
a person knowing well any one of these can after two or three months 
of assiduous study have a practical knowledge of any other. 

Though the committee feel the necessit3' of providing suitable 
workshops and sighted supervision for the blind they do not advocate 
the immediate establishment of any after-care society. 

A point in the circular of the Government of India which the com- 
mittee have nothing to say upon is the proposal to draw public atten- 
tion to the education of the defectives by including references to them 
in the school books and by exhibition of work done by them. 

Another important aspect of the question has been ignored by the 
Government as well as by the committee. The question of the education 
of adult defectives is a very important one and deserves careful consi- 
deration at the hands of the public and the Government. Some such 
institutions as the Home Teaching Societies for the Blind in England, 
ought to be founded in this country. 

We would say in conclusion that progress ought not to be sacrified 
for the sake of short-sighted economy. What Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
R. E, Hughes say of the blind is equally tnre of any other class of 
defectives. " It would be obviouslj' better to teach a trade to a blind 
man or blind woman than to offer them charity,” says the fonner and 
the latter remarks ” The educated blind rarelj' become a public 
charge. Hence a wise economy insists on their education.” 

K. S. ABHYANKAR. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


M y object in writing tliis article is to describe some principles by 
whi(ffi command over language may be strengthened and to illus- 
trate tliem by reference to the book of selections prescribed for the 
Matnculation Examination of 1919. I may say that these principles I 
have found useful. f 


1 ^ ^ means of strengthening command over language is that 

boys should be taken over familiar ground repeatedlv. Repetition is 
of the essence of the Direct Method ; for trusting as it does to intelligent 
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imitation, it cannot too much emphasise this process. The question 
then arises what should be the familiar ground in a book of ‘Selections.’? 
To answer this question we must recall that our secondary education 
was originallj' designed to play the distinct role of , imparting 
Western ideas to Indian pupils . This then gives us the key for isolat- 
ing that part of the matter of the book which has to be thoroughlj' rubbed 
into the minds of the pupils ; and in the case of this book it will be found 
that knowledge of the moral conceptions and customs of chivalry is 
what we should aim at imparting. In handling the subject, the follow- 
ing plan did produce fairly good results. 

Chivalry ; a code of honor of knights of the Middle Ages. The 
elements of obscurity in this definition are the words ‘code’, ‘honor’, 
‘ code of honor ’ ; these then should be tackled. 

Honor ; a high sense of what is worthy in conduct. 

Code of honor ; widely accepted or approved ideas and notions as to 
what is worthy in conduct. 

Having dealt with these terms, the teacher then should make the 
following comments. Every age has its code of honor, and every class 
has its own code of honor. It will not be found difficult to illustrate 
these propositions. 

This particular code of honor laid great emphasis on courage on 
the battle-field and courtesy to all, especially to ladies. It also required 
knights to use their strength and arms in protecting the weak especially 
women against the strong. This is the explanation of the word ‘Chivaliy’ 
taken subjectively. Taken objectively, the word denotes custom^ of 
knighthood. The following customs may be noted, (i) Youths of good 
family given training as pages and squires ; (2) the custom of wearing 
belt and spurs and bearing a coat-of-arms on the surcoat or the shield, 
(3) that of appealing to trial by combat and enjoying warlike exercises 
such as tilting in the lists ; (4) the custom of choosing a Queen of Love 
and Beauty, whose presence al the tournament was a symbol of the 
fact that it was the duty of a knight to fight on behalf of women, I may 
say that an enormous amount of repetition has to be gone through before 
boys become thoroughly familiar with these definitions and customs. 
I ma}' also here give an instance of how some enterprizing boys make use 
of their information. An intelligent boy asked, “Sir, what is the code 
of honor of Brahmins ? ’’ ; to this I replied in good humour “To defend 
the cows, I suppose, though unfortunately there is the British Govern- 
ment to do that work.” 

A second means of strengthening the pupils’ command over language 
is the practice of requiring the e.xpression of familiar matter to be varied 
in fonn as much and as constant^ as possible. To work out this principle 
comparative^ short and and simple sentences are to be set. An 
illustration will prove the point. 

The original sentence. 

The bulls had degenerated from the ancient race in size and 
strength (Page 71). 

Answers of boys : 

(1) These bulls were not as tall and strong as their ancestors. 

(2) These bulls were inferior to their ancestors in strength and size. 
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(3) These bulls had fallen from their ancient state and were poorer 
in strength and size than their ancestors. Simple as is the sentence only 
the top boys could tackle it. 

A third principle specially useful in teaching words is this. We 
should throw round a new word as many associations as possible. This 
can be done in showing its kinship with some other word they might have 
read or we might suggest the situation or episode of life in which the 
word might be useful. 

Another practice which I have found very useful is that of expanding 
metaphors into corresponding similes. We should also not forget that 
suppressed metaphors in such expression as ‘rumour is gaining ground’, 
‘the disease is taking heavy toll,’ ‘life is ebbing away’, really present gi'eat ' 
difficulty to Indian boys. 

In conclusion I may permit myself the privilege, of making a com- 
plaint. It is a common and well grounded complaint that books prescrib- 
ed for matriculation aie too many and sometimes beyond the capacity of 
boys. This drawback throws out of gear any method that a teacher of 
English might have sketched out ; on some occasions it almost reduces 
him to despair. In my humble opinion this state of things is attributable 
to one defect in our educational organization. It is this. Those -who 
lay down the syllabus and prescribe books are undoubtedly men of broad 
outlook, but they have no genuine experience of the Indian school room ; 
on the other hand those who do the actual teaching are men of limited 
outlook and have no recognised constitutional channel for telling the 
authorities hdw the programmes they lay down work out in practice. 
Let us hope that the Joint Board wDl meet the situation. 

V. K. MIRCHANDANI. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
BOMBAY, 1917-18* 

Population 19,683,249. Males 10,252,255. Females 9,430,994. 

U NDER instruction, males 632,987, females 148,687, total 781,674 
or 4 per cent of the total population : males -under instruction 
are 6*2 per cent, females i‘6 per cent of the population. There is one ' 
institution for every 1,450 of the population. Total ejq)enditure rose 
from Rs. 1,55,88,759 to Rs. 1,64,36,388 ; provincial expenditure rose by 
Rs. 3,68,095 on account of the removal of restrictions imposed in the 
early part of the war. 

Recommendations were made for filling six permanent vacancies 
in the Indian Educational Service by Indians who were deemed fit. 
These appointments have not }'et been made. 

Collegiate Education . — Arts Colleges 9 with 4,758 pupils, a slight 
decline in pupils due to plague : lady students in Arts Colleges 128, 
in the Medical College 56 ; two aided colleges have over 1,000 students. 
Professional Colleges 6, with 2,064 students ; the size of classes in the 
Law and Cornmerce Colleges was this year restricted and fixed. The 
total expenditure on Arts Colleges slightly decreased, though Govem- 
ments’ contribution increased. Tutorial work is done in varying degrees 

♦ (Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
1917-18. Figures are for British Districts only.) 
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and according to various sjfstems. Principal Bain’s opinion is that “ the 
tutorial system cannot possibly be worked out here except by the elimi- 
nation of lectures or the multiplication, and amelioration of the staff. ” 
The new Joint Board began its work of conducting the Joint School- 
leaving examination which replaces the University Matriculation and 
Government School Final Examinations. Its first examination takes 
place in March, 1919. A proposal to increase the elective element in the 
University Senate to 70 per cent was approved by the university and 
submitted to Government. A new scheme of equivalence between the 
examinations of the Bombay and other Universities was sanctioned. 29 
out of 64 passed the examination at the M. A. stage, 1,255 out of 2,348 
at the B. A. stage. 

Secondary Education . — High Schools for boj^s rose from 388 with 
61,884 pupils to 420 rvith 65,045 pupils, an increase of 5 per cent in 
pupils to which all communities contributed except Parsis whose number 
declined from 5,162 to 5,106. Expenditure rose from Rs. 29,41,117 to 
Rs. 30,87,857 or 5 per cent : 52 per cent of the expenditure is met from 
fees, 27 per cent from public funds. One-fourth of the teachers are 
trained, a little over one-fourth possess a University degree. No progress 
has been made with the proposals for a Government training college and 
provident fund for teachers in aided and recognised schools. The terms 
of the school year were changed, March 1st being now the beginning of 
the year. " The daily investigation of the manner in which bo5rs do their 
homework might easily be stricter and more effective. ” The ‘scout’ 
and other similar S3rstems are said to be producing good effects and 
the extension of the system is said to be under Government’s consider- 
ation. Hostels are also said to exercise a wholesome influence: 72 ’8 per 
cent of the students in Government High Schools are accommodated in 
Government Hostels. Government emphasise their value and urge parents 
and guardians not let the financial sacrifice involved in placing a boy in 
a Hostel to outweigh the advantages of discipline, comradeship and 
broadmindedness fostered in them. 

The Joint Board ha.s withdrawn the option of answering in the ver- 
nacular questions in history, geography and classical language at their 
examination. Mr. Mans remarks, "The' key to efficient teaching is in 
the hands of the teachers and, although the nature of tlie medium of 
instruction may make some difference in the ease with which it is impart- 
ed, the teacher is the pivot upon which the soundness of education really 
turns.” The Inspector of Science recommends the preparation of a mono- 
graph jointly by the Educational and Pubhc Works Departments on the 
essential features of a good school laboratory and giving alternative designs 
for buildings and furniture: he notices a tendency to curtail the time 
allotted to science and attributes it to tire fact that there is no examin- 
ition in the subject. Others say of the present science syllabus that “ in it 
the theoretical and book rvork are not sufficiently coordinated witli prac- 
tical work and that in some schools too much stress is laid on the 
experimental aspect of the course to the prejudice of a clear and precise 
comprehension of the underlying principle and the general objects 
that govern the experiments.” Of Sloyd it is said that, “ the extent to 
which such training will react effectively on the characters and after- 
careers of the pupils is still largely a matter of conjecture.” The 
Government scheme for medical inspection is not yet introduced but 21 
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aided schools in tlie Central Division have taken up the matter for them- 
selves and arranged for a medical inspection. The New High School, 
Bombay, has engaged on its permanent staff a qualified medical man. 

Primary Education . — Schools for boys rose from 9.645 to 9,951 
(owmg to renewal of the provincial grant for improving and extending 
primary education) ; pupils fell from 579»354 to 565,737. tlie decrease of 
I per cent being due to plague. Expenditure rose from Rs. 5,371,241 to 
Rs. 57,54,885 or 7’i per cent : 58 per cent is inet from' provincial funds, 
only 7 per cent from fees, 58 per cent of pupils in local board schools 
pay reduced fees and 41 per cent pay no fees : in Sind 73*6 pay no fees. 
The Director agrees with an Inspector that the Government grant to 
aided primary schools should be raised to at least half their expenditure. 
The provision of school buildings for new schools is delayed by complex 
procedure and various expedients are proposed to overcome this. The 
Vernacular Final Examination appears to be losing its popularity. The 
number appearing fell from 7,513 to 6,642 and the number passed from 
3,267 to 2,904. Boys appear to find lucrative employment without this 
quahfication. 

Teachers in primary schools rose from 25,133 to 25,659 of whom 
9,930 or 387 per cent are trained. The pay of untrained teachers was 
raised from 9 to 10 and all trained teachers received the full face value 
of their certificates. The necessity of further improving teachers’ pay 
to meet enhanced prices was illustrated by a strike of 431 untrained 
teachers in Surat district lasting for three months. The Director points 
out tliat the difficulty is that to raise the pay of untrained teachers who 
fail to qualify for higher pay by passing through the Training Colleges 
is to put a premium on indolence and incapacity, while on the other 
hand the Department must at present use untrained men and ought to 
pay them a living wage if it employs them. 

The BiU permitting Munidpalities under certain conditions to make 
education free and compulsory came into force just after the year closed. 

An experiment in part-time education for children of agriculturists 
was abandoned because unpopular. Of 2,646 children employed half- 
time in Bombay mills and factories only 532 are under instruction : the 
number of schools in Bombay for factory children and the nrunber of 
their pupils declined. 

Training of Teachers . — 41 institutions, 38 primary, 36 per cent of 
teachers in all institutions are trained. Vernacular training’ institutions 
tmn out annually 950 teachers while the number actually required for 
normal expansion and wastage is 2,250, a shortage of x,3oo. To make good 
this annual deficit it has been decided to establish 26 first year training 
classes of 50 students each in the various districts of the Presidency. 
The scheme should be in force as a whole in four years. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

To THE EdITOE. 

S IE.' — An article with tlie 'heading "Correction of Written Work” 
appeared in the last issue of “ Indian Education, ” and I am 
tempted to add a little experience of my own during the last two years 
uith standard VI. 
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It is true that this part of a teacher’s work — namely the correction 
of home-work is the most troublesome. But by adopting the followng 
methods, the work can be made eas3' and fruitful. First, let the teacher 
make it a point not to set any home-work which he'cannot correct. There 
is no more fatal mistake that he can commit than that of leaving any 
written exercise unexamined. The boys grow indifferent when 
they see that their work is not examined. What an awakening it 
would be for such a teacher, if he heard one of his pupils sajdng to an- 
other '' Oh never mind. Simply write it out. You know the teacher 
never examines it.” Thus it is better to have less of written work but 
well corrected. 

Secondly let the teacher never set about collecting all the mistakes 
of the boys. Take the example of English Composition notebooks. Let 
him correct as many mistakes as possible in the notebooks. Then let 
him take down the common mistakes on a slip of paper. On the next 
turn of composition he should deal with these on the black-board and 
then bid the boys find the instances of these errors in their own composi- 
tion. In course of time he will find the number of such mistakes decreas- 
ing. The above method is commendable, for the reason that it forces the 
attention of the boys to their oum mistakes, because otherwise few boys 
care to turn over the pages of their written work to see the corrections. 
Also this will engage the co-operation of the boys, they themselves cor- 
recting their own mistakes. The teacher should not think that it is one 
turn of composition wasted. It is real solid work done wliich proves 
beneficial. I have always found that such a lesson proves interesting to 
boys. Again the teacher after examining the written work should remark 
upon it as 'good' 'veiy fair’ and so on. Such remarks given judiciously 
and impartially always create a healthy rivalrj' in boys, each one trying 
to put forth his best efforts. 

A few words may he said here about the use of red ink. Oftentimes 
it is misused. Some make a lavish use of it, thinking that the more 
corrections there are in red ink the more industry and labou: it 
shows. But the result is a page painted in black and red showing the 
joint labour of the pupil and the teacher. 

One word more. Tlie writer does not presume to call the methods 
described above peculiarl}' his own. They may be in use at present 
by several other teachers. 

T. J. BHOJWANI. 


THE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

BENGAL. 

T he Committee of the Senate of the Calcutta University appoint- 
ed to investigate the second leakage of Matriculation questions 
and the leakage of B.A. and B.Sc. questions has presented its report, 
wliich states, — “ We regret to have to report that we have not been able 
to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the mode in which the leakage 
actually took place or as to the individuals responsible for the act. 
Indeed, a scrutiny of the entire process reveals the possibility of leakage 
at so manj' different stages that it is impossible, on the materials before 
us, to hold with any approach to certaintj' that a particular source is 
more probaLle than the others. We desire to add that we have been 

7 
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considerably handicapped in our enquiry by reason of two circumstanc 
entirely beyond our control. In the first place, we had no authority 
compel the attendance of witnesses or the production of e\ndence ; 
the second place, the long periods which elapsed between the setti 
and the printing of the question papers, as also between the leakage 
the questions and our enquiry, made discovery extremely difficult if r 
practically impossible. We may finally state that ah the circumstani 
support the view that the leakage was brought about, not by examint 
but some organised body of persons anxious to bring discredit on 1 
University.” 

This report was signed by Sir Asutosh Mukerjee and Mess 
Turner, Howells and T. 0. D. Dunn. A note of dissent, signed 
Dr. Sarbadhikari, Dr. Das and Mr. Mukerjee, agreed \vith the conclusi 
of the reports' last sentence but complained of the inadequacy of 1 
investigation : blamed the Registrar and his office for carelessness, k 
of method in keeping records and inefficiency and stated that it \ 
impossible to eliminate either the Registrar and his officers or 
paper-setters from the probable sources of the leakage : and deman( 
a fresh enquiry. 

The report was considered by the Senate and Sir Asutosh Mukei 
moved that it be recorded. An amendment of Dr. Sarbadhil 
characterising the report as disappointing and proposing a fresh ci 
mittee of five members of the Senate to re-investigate the matter ' 
lost by 27 votes to one : another that the report be referred back to 
committee was also lost and the original proposal of Sir Asutosh ' 
carried. 

BOMBAY; 

At the annual meeting of the Senate last month the Vice-Chance 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was congratulated on the honour of Knighth 
bestowed on him and replying said that he regarded it as a recogni' 
of the manner in which the Senate had managed the affairs of the 1 
versity, had worked in the best interests of education, had kept up 
best traditions of higher education and had above all maintained 
independence of the Uiriversity. 

In accordance with a request from the Joint-Secretary, Countes 
Dufferin Fund, the regulations relating to the Queen-Empress C 
and Silver Medals were altered so that instead of being awarded to 
highest among female candidates at the M.A. and M,B., B.S. exam 
tions respectively, henceforth the Gold Medal will be awarded to 
lughest female candidate in the first-class at the final M.B., B.S. « 
mjnation and failing such candidate a Silver Medal will be awarded to 
highest female candidate in the second class at the same examinatioi 

The Hon’ble Mr. Paranjp3'e introduced into the Senate a prop 
to add to the Pass B.A. course a third subject. The proposition was ' 
the Pass B.A. course should consist of three groups, I,— English : I 
One of six groups, (a) Languages, (fi) Mathematics, (c) History 
Economics, (a) Mental and Moral Philosophy, (e) Physics and Chemis 
{/) Botany and Zoology ; HI, — one of eight groups, provided the gi 
chosen was not the same as that selected from II, {a) Language 
L^guages named include Marathi, Kanarese, Guzerati, Urdu) 
History and Political Economy (c) Logic and Ethics (d) Logic 
Psychology {e) Physics (f) Chemistry (g) Botany (/;) Zoology : the pa 
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on subjects in group III to be identical with those on corresponding 
subjects in group II. The mover said that the purpose of the proposal 
was to rheet the objection widely raised that the existing pass course 
(represented by groups I and II) was too narrow and not sufficient to 
occupy the student for two years. Prof. K. R. Kanitkar moved as 
an amendment that the third group should not consist of an entirely 
different subject but of some part of the subject selected for group II 
in which the candidate might choose to extend liis Imowledge 
further. Principal Robertson opposed both proposal and amend- 
ment on the ground that the pass student had more than enough 
to study. The Senate then went into Committee and considered the 
general question whether there should be two or three subjects for the 
pass course. The committee deciding in the negative, the Senate then 
rejected Mr. Paranjpye’s proposal. 

The Government Resolution on the Report of the Director of Public 
Instruction for 1917-18 expresses confidence that the new Joint School- 
leaving Board System “ will not only provide a solution of some of the 
most difficult problems of secondary education that have recently arisen 
but will also unite together the University and the Educational Depart- 
ment by a bond of co-operation and common service” : remarks that it 
does not regard the tutorial system "as an insidious method of forcing 
backward students through their schools but as a means for establishing 
a personal relationship between student and teacher.”; hopes that 
Government will be able in the near future to give effect to a scheme for 
a substantial increase in the output of trained teachers : and thinks 
there will be now no difficulty in obtaining a suitable man to fill the 
appointment of half-time Director of physical training. Government 
announces its intention of opening primary schools first in every 
village of over 1,000 inhabitants and subsequently in every village con- 
taining over 500 ; of establishing a training college in every district of 
the Presidency and Sind, four within the current year : of providing 
separate secondary schools for girls or attaching special classes to exist- 
ing boys' high schools ; of appointing Mrs. Mead, wife of Mr. P. J. Mead, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., as honorary organiser of a department of physical training 
for girls : and of considering a re-organisation of the inspecting staff of 
girls’ schools on a territorial rather than the existing linguistic basis. 

The following Press Notes are communicated by Government : — 

(A) With the approval of the Government of India the Governor in 
Council has decided that war allowances on the same scale as has been 
sanctioned in the case of other low-paid employees of Government in the 
mofussil should be granted to school teachers in Government employ 
with effect from the ist February, 1918, (t.e. for salary for Januar}', 
igi8), the percentage of war allowances being calculated on salary 
actuMIy paid in the period of retrospective effect. As regards teachers 
employed in local board and municipal primary schools, who are not 
strictly Government servants. Government have decided that Munici- 
palities and Local Boards should also be required to pay ^var allowances 
to these teachers on the same scale and with effect from the same date 
as that sanctioned in the case of teachers in Government schools. In 
view of the financial inabifity of the Local Boards to bear any share of the 
extra expenditure on this account, the necessary additional grants to 
these bodies of the full cost will be made from provincial revenues. With 
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regard to Municipalities, it is intended to ask them to include the extra 
expenditure on this account in their total annual expenditure on primary 
education and to claim additional grants from provincial revenues at 
the usual rate of one-half. 

•2. Government have already recently sanctioned permanent 
increases of pay in the case of untrained primary teachers. They have 
now decided to sanction revised scales of pay in the case of trained pri- 
mary teachers also, with effect from the ist March, 1919, [ie., for salary 
for February, 1919), and orders on the subject will be issued very shortly. 

3. The war allowances mentioned in paragraph i above will be in 
addition to the new scales of pay alluded to in paragraph 2, and in view of 
the latter no portion of the war allowances mil eventually be consolidat- 
ed in pay. These allowances will, however, be paid as long as the abnor- 
mal conditions resulting from the war and famine continue to prevail. 

(B) Regulation 10 of Chapter XIV of the Benares Hindu University 
lays down that when a private* candidate desirous oj appearing at the 
examinations for admission to the University courses in Faculties other 
than Theologj' and Oriental studies is a resident of British India he shall 
be certified by an Inspector of schools appointed by the local Government 
of the province or place where he resides or by some other officer 
empowered by the local Government for this purpose to be a fit person 
to appear at the said examinations. The Syndicate shall ordinarily 
require that, in cases where a candidate has at any time previously 
studied in a school or an institution, a satisfactory certificate from the 
head of that school or institution shall be forwarded by the certifying 
officer. It is accordingly hereby notified for the information of the general 
public that aU applications for permission to appear at the admission 
examination of the said University should be addressed to the Divisional 
Inspector concerned. 

(C) The following rules have been approved by Government for the 
education of the children (boys and girls) of all men of whatever rank, 
whether combatants or non-combatants, who have since 4th August, 
1914, died while on the active list duty or become permanently incapa- 
citated owing to wounds or disease contracted while on the active list. 

The Collector or Secretary, Political Department, on receipt of a list 
of a such person will ascertain and record the names and ages 
of all children under 16 3'ears of age of the men mentioned in the 
list (due respect being had in the case of girls to the customary feelings of 
the people as regards the recording of such names) and will furnish their 
guardians with a certificate for eachcMld stating that he or she is entitled 
to the benefit of these rules, provided that the child has attended a school 
before attaining the age of 10. Any cluld producing such a certificate 
before the head of a recognised educational institution will be entitled 
imder these rules : — ^ 

(rt) to free primary education />///& an annual allowance according 
to requirements but not exceeding Rs. 6 to cover incidental expenses 
such as slates, books, etc. ; 

(6) on passing primary boj's' standard IV or girls’ standaid III to 
a scholarship of Rs. 3 per mensem in standard I, II, or III of a lecognised 

’‘■A. private cantUdate is one who has not studied in any school or other edu- 
cational institution for at least one year immediately previous to his admission to 
a University cxammation. 
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-Anelo-vernacular school flus (in the case, of an aided or recognised 
school) the cost of fees levied in those standards and of such games -and 
extra fees as may ordinarily be charged. In Government 
studentship ivill be granted in addirion to the scholarship and no gam^^ 
fees will be levied. The sgliolarship will ordinarily be tenable for thre.. 


years ; , . . , 

(c) to a scholarship of Rs. 5 per mensem in an industrial or technical 
institution recognised by Government on completion of the pnmary 
course or Anglo-vernacular standard III. These scholarships will not 
usually be granted to cliildren who are under 12 or over 17 years of age. 

Applications for concessions under {(i) should be made to the Deputy 
Educational Inspector of the district and for scholarships under {b) and 
(c) to the Divisional Inspector through the head of the school the child 
is attending. 

((i) to scholarships in high schools and Colleges reserved for the 
benefit of persons possessing the Collector’s certificate referred to above 
without prejudice to the right to compete for all open scholarships. The 
reserved scholarships in high school will be awarded on the results of 
the examination for the award of schoolarships in high and special schools 
in each district, \vill be of the same value as the ojien scholarships, and 
awarded on the same conditions to the candidates eligible for reserved 
scholarships who secure not less than 40 per cent, of the total number of 
maiks for the examination. To those who qualify lor the school leaving 
certificate examination and wish to join' a college or higher technical 
institution, scholarships of Rs. 10 — 15 will be awarded, provided that 
the candidates secure not less than 50 per cent, marks in the school 
leaving certificate examination or such other qualifying examination. 

Wlien education of the type required is not available in the town or 
village in which the pupil resides, or when the conditions of home life or 
the poverty of the guardian is such that residence in a hostel is consider- 
ed necessary, an addition will be made to the school or College scholar- 
ship to cover hostel charges. 

Concessions or scholarships will not be open to children who up to 
the age of 10 have not attended any school. 

DELHI. 


A long resolution summarises the results of a Conference in 1917 of 
Secretaries to Provincial Advisory Committees for Indian Students 
proceeding to Europe and the Government of India's conclusions thereon 
Among other matters it is stated that the Conference held that while 
there were strong arguments for the insistence by Oxford and Cambrid'^e 
Colleges on guardianship for Indian students, the objections mainlv 
sentimental, held by a number of Indians should be taken seriously into 
account. It appeared that there was an amount of nervousness amonn 
students m regard to guardianship and that some parents objected to the 
small commission of i per cent charged to cover e.xpenses The Con 
ference accordingly commended the following' three suggestions L ihl 
Mice rf Dr, Arnold : (a) The iMpasilion of a larger Sr eet S 
case of Indian students who were not under gnardianslfip might meet 
the ivishes of the CoUege authonties ; (b) the financial cEfficulty m?ght 
be removed by the narents makine arranfTf.m»r.fcr a ^ 
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Indians residing in England, might be willing to undertake the duties of 
guardianship which would then be of a private and not of an official 
nature. In his reply the Secretary of State emphasised the distinction 
between guardianship as it now exists at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
is under the new University bodies and is not officially controlled, and 
the official guardianship undertaken by local advisers at some other uni- 
versities. As regards Oxford and Cambridge the Secretary of State has 
intimated that he proposes to communicate to the Vice-Chancellors 
of these Universities the first two suggestions made above. As regards 
the Universities of Edinburgh, London and Manchester, the Secretary 
of State has pointed out that official guardianship is undertaken only 
at the request of a parent or guardian in India. Such an arrangement is 
entirely voluntary and can be terminated by the parent at any time he 
may think fit. If any Indian parent wishes to place his son under the 
guardianship of some prominent Indian residing in the United Kingdom 
he is, of course, quite free to do so or if he wishes to place his son under 
charge of some Englishman not holding any official position, suitable 
persons can be recommended, but the fee charged for such services is 
prohibitive, except for parents of wealth. The Secretary of State 
announces that he has abolished the small commission of i per cent, 
which was charged on guardianship since i9i3,Though experience of the 
last nine j'ears shows that the deposit of ;^4o is essential. He has also 
promised to investigate any definite complaints arising out of the 
system of local advisors, though it is believed that the complaints 
received do not generally relate to these. The Local Governments have 
been informed that if any definite objections are ascertained and 
reported they will be communicated to the Secretary of State for inves- 
tigation. 

The Conference also requested Mr. Coyajee to complete a special 
handbook containing information regarding Japan and America. A 
few chapters of Mr. Coyajee’s book have already been imblished in bul- 
letin and circulated to secretaries. 

MADRAS. 

The foundation stone of the new Rajkumar College at Grange was 
laid by Lord Pentland last month. Reviewing the history of the scheme, 
the Governor praised the generosity and foresight of the Maharaja of 
Bobbili and the wisdom of the Zemindars and Landholders in recognising 
the necessity of a liberal education for the right use of their increased 
responsibilities and privileges. 

From the report of the Director on the progress of education, it 
appears that 195 women are attending Women’s Colleges in the Madras 
Presidency, of whom 108 are in Queen Mary’s College for Women. We 
believe that if a Woman’s College were started this year in the Bombay 
Presidency it would be able to begin with at least as many pupils. 

The Principal of the Vellore Arabic School, Shamsul Alema Hazrath 
Moulvi Haji Abdul Khadir has died at the age of ninety, after holding 
the post of Principal for over half a century. 

UNITED PROVINCES. ■ 

Addressing convocation as Chancellor of the Allahabad University, 
Sir Harcourt Butler spoke of the necessity of creating new local uni- 
versities teaching and residential and, after urging Muslims to close 
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up ranks and work together in the development of the Aligarh Universitj^ 
said that he contemplated the creation of new universities at Lucknow 
and later on at Agra and would appoint a committee to consider their 
establishment as soon as the report of Dr. Sadler’s committee was 
published. The}’ must develop a teaching university at Allahabad 
which would involve the separation of the internal and external branches 
of the universit}’. It had long been his \’iew that all work above the 
standard of Bachelorship in Arts and Science should be university work 
at the university centres, directed entirely by the university. The 
objection that this would lower the standard of collegiate study and 
collegiate staff would be met by increasing the number of local teaching 
universities. The Province lent itself extraordinarily well geographically 
for a rearrangement of tliis kind. In America distinction was alread}^ 
drawn between the disciplinary education of the college and free-rang- 
ing education of the university and was characteristic of the history of 
higher education for the past quarter of a centur}'. The college aimed 
at training students for citizenship, the university for scholarship : the 
success of the higher work depended on the intellectual and moral quality 
of the professors, their freedom from pecuniary anxiety, the widest 
publicity for their work and that of their assistants and students andhihe 
steady improvement of libraries and laboratories. 

Pure research work would be concentrated in the universities and 
for such work chairs must be multiplied by endowment. ‘T make j’ou 
one advance offer this afternoon,” he said. "We are singularly deficient 
in the teaching of geography. Geography is now one of the great sciences. 
‘ The forms of the land,’ said Sir Archibald Geikie, 'and their origin, 
the climates of the globe, the distribution of plants and animals and the 
causes that have regulated it, the influence of the variations of climate, 
soil and topography upon the historj’ of man, the reaction of man upon 
nature — ^these and a thousand other connected problems form the sub- 
ject of the highest kind of geography. Such a theme invested with so 
much human interest possesses peculiar value in education,’ To which 
we may add its essential and transcendent value for the industrial ad- 
vance of India, and her political incorporation in the British Empire. I 
am prepared to finance a chair of geography if you will secure from 
Europe a really trained geographer to inaugurate this new and fruitful 
course of study, Germany, France and Italy recognise the importance 
of this subject. In Italy alone there are twelve chairs of geography.” 

The first convocation of the Benares Universit}'’ was held in the 
quadrangle of the Central Hindu College on Januai}' I7t]i. Two M.Sc.’s, 
five B.Sc.’s thirty B.A.’s received degrees. The academic gowns were 
of mauve TOth yello^v border and worn with green turbans I Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, Vice-Chancellor, in the course of his address said that, 
speaking for himself, it was a wise decision on the part of the Government 
of India that the Benares Hindu University was not given power to 
affiliate any institutions outside Benares. There had been a gromng 
feeling in the country that the existing system of university education 
had not been sufficiently co-related to the practical needs of fast chang- 
ing material and economic conditions and had not been sufficient!}’ alive 
to the necessity for the preservation of Hindu culture and ancient learn- 
ing in the forcible impact of Western Imowledge and culture, that 
religious instruction had been neglected and that little had been done to 
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enrich vernac\ilar literature. The Benares Hindu University had been 
started to remedy these defects in education. It was not intended to be 
a reproduction of the type of existing Indian Universities, but to com- 
bine tlie four different functions of aiming at the discover}' and advance 
of truth, the development of character, the harmonious cultivation of 
the intellect, heart and aesthetic faculty and an efficient training for 
vocations. The University aimed to preserve and promote Indian culture 
by giving importance to Sanskrit learning. 

He went on to point out the directions in wliich the university might 
profitably develop, mentioning applied science such as engineering, 
agriculture and commerce, ayurvedic medicine, the fine arts such as 
architecture and town-planning, music, sculpture, post graduate research 
and religion. It was anounced that a Marwari gentlemen, Mr. Bal- 
deodas Doodh walla, had offered alakli for ayurvedic education by 
the university and another had contributed a lakh and a half towards 
students’ hostels. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

INSTRUCTION IN INDIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Edited by A. H. Mackenzie, M.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc, 

Oxi'ORD University Press. 

' I "'HIS book contains a series of essays by recognised authorities on 
-*• various aspects of school work. All are valuable as v’ritten by 
those who know the conditions of work in India, although they contain 
much that is to be found in other books of the kind, and sometimes 
arouse the thought that the time has come for a respite in the produc- 
tion of books of this sort. 

The essay on moral training is full of wisdom, even if it . may be 
thought that some aspects of the subject hardly receive sufficient notice. 
That on class teaching by Mr. J. N. Fraser is not only of special interest 
to readers on this side of India as being perhaps his last word on the 
subject dear to^ his heart, but is also the best in the book. He who has 
thoroughly assimilated its contents will have little to learn in the 
matter of conducting a class. Those on geography and on drawing 
strike us as specially opportune, as they show how imperfect is the work 
in our schools. The teaching in geography is ridiculously inadequate 
and the most prominent feature in our drawing work is its utter life- 
lessness. We recommend a perusal of the chapter on the teaching of 
history to those who, misled by the man}' fine things which have been 
said about the value of the subject, think that our pupils are acquiring 
some of these fine things. We agree wth the writer that our boys are 
not really qualified for a study of English history, and that their studies 
should be confined to Indian history until they pass into the Colleges. 
We have speciMly noted the essays mentioned, because they emphasise 
points demanding immediate attention, but the whole book should be read. 

from a KINDERGARTEN WINDOW. 

By Carrie Gordon. 

Srinivas Varadachari and Co. Madras, Rs. i-8-o. 

'T'HIS little book is a collection of short essays on various subjects 
connected \vith the education of little children. The authoress is 
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an ardent believer in the value of the Kindergarten, and everywhere dis- 
plays a ready alertness to possibilities of improvements in that system. 
Her remarks on children and their ways show real insight and loving 
sympathy and are , deserving of very serious consideration. The book 
is primarily intended for teachers, but we would recommend it also to 
those who wish to understand what the Kindergarten may mean to 
those who work in it and love their occupation. It is sometimes said 
that the system fails in India ; this book shows how much depends upon 
the personality of the teacher, and nail help to create the right spirit in 
those responsible. 


THE DIRECT METHOD READERS, BOOKS I TO IV. 

By Llewelyn Tipping, M,A., I.E.S. 

Macmiliak and Co. As 5,8, 10 and 14 respectively. 

I T is not easy to speak in too high terms in praise of these manuals ; 

they are what such books should be, well printed, well illustrated, 
the subject matter has been most carefully and wisely selected and is 
calculated to arouse the interest of the pupils. The author recognises 
that humour is not out of place in a reader and arouses the hope that 
we may some day see more serious attempts in this direction. There is 
nothing so refreshing, even to a school-boy, as a good laugh, and we ought 
to give him more opportunities for such refreshment than we do. 

There is always present the danger that manuals of this land will be 
turned into reading books of the usual kind and the direct method 
degenerate into something which is not what it professes to be, but even 
if they do come to be used in this way, these manuals will be found 
superior to most readers, and the earlier grades especially are of a kind 
to foster what is at present a lost art in our schools, the art of reading. 

If we have any unfavourable criticism to make, it is that the grades 
represent what can be done by an expert rather than what we can expect 
from the rank and file of teachers. A boy who could master the fourth 
book in his fourth year of study would be above the average. Even this 
little fault-finding must be quMified by the remark that the books con- 
tain none of those lessons which, while of simple appearance, really re- 
quire a kind of knowledge which it is very difficult to impart in a vivid 
manner, because of the unfamiliarity of the subject matter. 

THE STUDENT’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY, ANGLO-HINDI. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and ENLARGEb. 

Raji Narain Lal. Allahabad. Rs. 2 as. 8. Pp. 1056-1-31, 

‘ * ^^HIS Dictionary gives meanings of English words in Hindustani 
-»■ e.xpressed in DCTrtiV«gn‘ character." The English words are first 
defined : we have noticed only a few cases in which we should dispute 
the definition, e. .g. choleric (filledwithcholera), precession (obsolete in the 
sense of going before), renegade {bond). There is a considerable num- 
ber of words which need have no place in a student’s dictionary, e.g. 
reniience, torpeni, 'perissology. The English meanings are given together, 
punctuated by semicolons ; the Hindustani equivalents follow punc- 
tuated by commas only ; consequently where the number of 
Hindustani words or phrases does not correspond to the number of the 
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English it is not easy to discover which Hindnstani word or phrase 
corresponds to which English. So far as we have tested t.he work 
it is reliable in its equivalents ; but sometimes a word is described, not 
translate'd e.g. cobra. The type and binding are good. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S ATLAS FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
Macmillan & Co., BoiinAy. 

P aper bound, lo" by 12". Thirtj^-six maps, of which eight are 
physical, about half are in bathy-orographical colouring and ten 
in political colouring. Special features are the large proportion of maps 
of Asia and its parts— twenty-one, including fifteen maps of India : 
the attention paid to physical features ; a map of trade routes from 
the East, ancient and modem : up-to-dateness, the maps showing the 
political divisions at the outbreak of the Great War. The number of 
scales employed is limited. The print is very legible and not obscured 
by the colouring. A very excellent atlas. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Massard and Durno. 

FRENCH EXERCISES. By F. V, Massard. 

RIVINGTONS. 4 s. AND 2S. 6 i?. 

M essrs. Massard and Durno’s French Grammar is in every way 
a complete course of grammar which may be placed in the hands 
of a pupil who has been studying French for two or three years and should 
satisfy all his requirements till the end of his school course. The matter 
is well arranged and the examples selected are typical. The authors have 
introduced one chapter on Phonetics and tw'O more on Prefixes and 
Suffixes and Versification. It is quite indispensable that the young 
learner should know how to pronounce correctly and expecially the 
vowels. With the guidance of a teacher this chapter on Phonetics is 
calculated to supply the need. An elementary idea of French versifica- 
tion can also be obtained from the chapter which is devoted to it. 

The second book is meant for giving practice to the pupil in master- 
ing the rules of grammar. The exercises are divided into two parts — one 
elementary and the other advanced ; they can be used w'ith any grammar 
as a companion volume, though the book is intended primarily to seiwe 
as a companion to the above grammar. 

Both the books deserve to be introduced as text books in this 
Presidency. The type is clear and bold and the volumes not bulky. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

By T. S. Sterling, M.A. 

Longmans, Gkeen and Co. Re. 1-4-0. 

'T'HIS is a class-book containing much the same matter as is found in 
other books of the kind, but aiTanged in accordance with the gene- 
rally approved methods of-teaching, that is to say, the rules and defini- 
tions come as the result of a comparison of examples, . Copious exercises 
.are given, special idioms receive full attention and there is a large section 
dealing %vith the more common mistakes of Indian students. In theory 
the book mainly follows the lines of traditional orthodo.xy and does not 
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do much to clear up the difficulties wliich a closer study of grammar 
reveals. We laiow of no better class-book on its own lines, but it 
might still be questioned whether the study of grammar should not 
begin with an understanding of the logical elements of the sentence. 
Grammar taught on the usual orthodox lines is hardly what it ought to 
be, the science of speech, and we should welcome a deeper recognition 
of the value of grammar when taught in a wajf to bring out the under- 
lying logical foundations. 


FIGHTING FOR SEA-POWER IN THE DAYS OF SAIL. 

By H. W. Household. 

THE BRITISH NAVY. THE NAVY VIGILANT. 

By L. Cope Coritford, 

MACMILT.AN AND CO. EACH 2?. Pp. 226 AND 202. BoTIl IlLUSTKATED. 

'T'HE second of these books contains an account of the organisa- 
tion, ships, forces and function of the British Na\y, what is meant 
by sea-power and how it has been exercised bj' the Navy in the past 
and in the present war, its work in safeguarding navigation, exploration 
and other civil duties and the types of officer that it breeds. Simply told 
in untechnical terms, it is an admirable and most interesting introduc- 
tion to a subject the study of which should be compulsory in every 
British school. 

The first is intended as a companion to a similar book by its author, 
but will make an excellent supplement to Mr. Comford’s book. It tells 
in simple language and the clearest manner yet with graphic detail 
twelve stories of old sea-fights in which are revealed life-at-sea in the 
days of sailing sliips and the heroism and responsibilities of our great 
sea-captains. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 

F rom the Times Educational Supplement, an address by Mr. Fisher 
on "The Ait of Keeping Alive. ” 

Mr. Fisher said that the quality of instruction depended on the 
liidng force within. The hardest problem of educational statesmanship 
was not to find and test the teacher, but to keep him alive and inter- 
ested in the continuous exercise of his craft. The problem was in the 
first place a physical one. The physical foundations of their art were 
generall}'' understood. It was stupid to overwork, ruinous to coddle. 
Fret, fuss and bustle were the arch foes of that animated and steady 
equanimity which was the most effectual pillar of ph}^ical health, 
although it was impossible to define physical health more narrowly 
than b}^ calling it that condition of the body most conducive to the 
discharge of the functions that a person had undertaken to perform. 
The art of keeping alive, in other words, was one thing, and 
the art of longevity another. While always creditable to be alive, 
it was not necessarilj'^ creditable to be old. The highest intel- 
lectual and artistic feats could, indeed, often only be accomplished 
under severe physical penalties. Some must be ^villing to face these. 
It had been said tliat every savant was half a corpse. Some such 
melancholy reflection might easily steal into the mind of every student 
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who had expended the greater part of a laborious life in researches, so 
arduous as to exclude him from the great tidal r^h of the world s 
affairs, a voice within liim whispering ; Have j'ou lived ? Was his a 
life in any tme sense of the term ? Was it not rather a living death in 
which were sacrificed eyesight and digestion, precious hours of irretriev- 
able sunshine, not to speak of many of the simple blessings piroceeding 
from communion with nature and fellowmen. After a man had pro- 
ceeded to a certain point in his enquiry into a subject, the law of dimi- 
nishing returns began to operate, the soil became less fruitful, and the 
same amount of labour brought with it an ever dwindling harvest of 
satisfaction. One of the problems for the learner was to keep his power 
of curiosity fresh because it was this inquisitive and questioning spirit 
which was one of the vital sparks in a scholar’s life. 

A certain great scholar used to make a distinction between what he 
called “animate knowledge” and what he called “inanimate knowledge,” 
and this was a very real distinction upon which it might be fruitful to 
meditate for a few moments. Knowledge was animate when it served 
the purpose of life, not necessarily a practical purpose in the narrow 
sense of that term, but giving the student a more intelligent \dew of the 
world in which he lived. It was a matter of ordinary experience that 
knowledge which was animate at one time could become dead knowledge 
or inanimate after it had served its special purpose. The note of a 
good teacher was the power of selecting those parts of his own know- 
ledge which were living to himself and of so communicating them to his 
scholars that to them also they should become living. The great obstacle 
was always the textbook, which, however good it might be, must often 
contain slabs of information which to any given mind at any given 
time could not be made significant. Any great teacher played tricks 
with his textbook, treating it with a sovereign and disdainful ease. It 
was himself that he gave to his scholars, not another man’s opinions or 
another man's facts. He made his own plan of compaign, conducted 
his own sieges, executed his own coups de main. Such a teacher would 
not be content with a single method or be slave to any ritual. He well 
toew_ that every face upon the benches indicated a separate problem, 
individual, complex, never identical with itself, because human and 
growing and belonging to the realm of spiritual fact. 

The best way to continue to teach well through life was to have 
mastered one part of the field of knowledge and to combine the practice 
of teaclung with the habit of acquiring knowledge. To them who had 
not the time nor gift for systematic attack on a subject, he recommended 
the glorious habit of wide, vivacious, desultory reading as one of the best 
preservatives of intellectual youth. Novels, dramas, travels, romances, 
biographies, poems and histories, and indeed every fonn of literature 
which could enlarge experience or quicken imagination should be received 
into the generous mind. Quantity was almost as valuable as quality. 
Indeed it was a mistake to be overfastidious in youth, for nicety might 
lead to narrowness, and narrowness to tedium. He pleaded for the 
gener^ importance of boolrs as aids in the art of keeping alive. A 
school mthout a libraiy was like a man wthout eyes. 

forms in which the art of keeping alive was practised by . 
the teachmg profession, the most general was the practice of Idndly sym- 
pathy. The art of cultivating fiiendships among thejuniora was greatly 
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to be envied, whenever it could be practised without condescension or 
constraint : and there was no feature more pleasant in a teacher’s life 
than the fact that these opportunities had not to be painfully fabricated 
but came unsought and as an incident not only of professional life but 
of diurnal duty. The cultivation of friendships was not only an enduring 
soxurce of happiness perpetually renewed, but in itself a precious elixir of 
youth. The real test of old age was spiritual estrangement from the life 
of youth. 

The right use of the holiday was one of the sovereign secrets in the 
practice of the noble art of keeping alive. There could be no one right 
use for leisure, and that which is right for one would be wrong for 
another, and that which is right for one at one time might be wrong 
for him at another time. There were, however, some general observ- 
ations about school holidays which it was legitimate to make. First, 
contrary to a widely-spread belief, he did not think that they were too 
long. Those who urged that the working school year should be as long 
as the working industrial year did not know the alphabet of the ques- 
tion. The existing provision of school holidays was, in his view, neces- 
sary to the continued efficiency of the teacher and should not be reduced. 
Secondly, leisure was only valuable if it improved the quality of xvork. 
A holiday was not an end in itself, but a means to a general improve- 
ment of the working life, and the test of whether a holiday had or had 
not been well used was the supplement of zest and vigour which it 
contributed to our proper labours. Every holiday should bring with it 
a real development of experience. 

An article in the Chicago School Review (November) reveals that in 
America the duties of a high school Principal are indefeite to a degree 
verging on the ridiculous. He is of course an administrator not a 
teacher and his function is to serve the interests of the community. 
But the service of a democracy becomes slavery when the head of an 
institution is at the beck and call of the whims of any member of the 
community ; — 

'' A great nuisance in one school with which I was connected was 
the duty of answering the telephone. I tried in several ways to dis- 
courage the practice of parents calling and asking me to go and tell 
Mary to bring a loaf of bread for supper. I sometimes had to look up 
Mary’s exact location at that particular hour, climb several flights of 
steps, interrupt a recitation, and bring Mary to the telephone. I was not 
as prompt and zealous as some person or persons thought I should be, 
so some one complained to the board, llie board then kindly, but 
firmly, suggested that, since it was the community’s high school, all such 
messages should be religiously attended to, which was done. Many 
days it cost that community from a dollar to a dollar and a half to 
dehver this sort of messages, as measured by the actual time I spent at 
it. Measured in terms of how much less I accomplished, due to interrup- 
tions, it was much more ; and measured in terms of loss due to dis- 
tractions of teacher's and pupils, it certainly was great. I might add 
that after one semester I relieved myself, but not the school, by getting 
an office girl." 

In a pamphlet, entitled, “ Research Rays in Parsee Education ” 
reprinted from the Sanj Vartaman, Jlr.^Maneckji B. Pithawala asserts 
that the Pai-sees are failing to maintain their position as leaders in 
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matters educational and enumerates various causes for tins- 
neglecting, he sajs, the history of their race and the sacred books of then 
religion and with them the chief source of educational inspiration. Few 
schools educate their children with a view to a definite aim in life or the 
building up of sound moral character. The rich prefer the Christian 
convent schools for the sake of their teaching of English and the Pamec 
prhnary schools, lacking support, are staffed with ill-paid, ill-quahfied 
teachers : home training is neglected, the schools are conducted for pro- 
fit of the proprietors, classes are unmanageably large, methods of teaching 
are mechanical and uninteresting. Manual training is neglected. There 
is a dearth of good Pai'see literature. To remove these and other errors 
and to supply what is wanting he urges that the study of Avesta 
should be made compulsory, that lessons shall be framed with the 
definite purpose of producing God-fearing and efficient citizens ; that 
the money devoted to hiring private tutors be diverted to the maintenance 
of well-found schools, particular!} to establish a Parsee Boys High School . 
Company ivith limited liability of about ten lacs, or to the provision , of a 
‘decent’ home library and otlier educational facilities at home. For 
manual training he demands the inclusion of Sloyd classes in the 
cuiTiculum or as continuation classes. For the provision of sound 
cheap literature he seems to look to private philanthropy or to the constitu- 
tion of some Parsee Society on the lines of the S. P. C. K. He concludes 
with some excellent advice of Mr. Fisher on the necessity of the teacher 
cultivating in himself a natural simplicity and infectious enjoyment of his 
duties and in his pupils a con'esponding zest and the divine gift of 
curiosity. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 

PERMANENT NOTIFICATION. 

No. 3197 OF 1902-03. 

Poona : Office of the 
Director of Public Instruction, 
6 lJi March, 1903. 

INDIAN EDUCATION, 

Educational Department is not responsible for anything which 
'A may appear in this publication, unless over official signature. ’ 

F. G. SELBY, 

Director 0/ Public Instruction. 

Appointments, etc., made by Government. 

4hi December, 1918. — His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to 
appoint Shaikh Bakarah Amerali to be Special Mahomedan Deputy Educational 
Inspector for Urdu Schools in the Central Division on Rs. 250 per mensem, and 
to continue to do duty as temporary Personal Assistant to the Educational Inspect- 
or, Central Division, on Rs. 250 per mensem, pending further orders. . ' 

10th December, 1918. — His Excellency tlie Governor in Council is pleased to 
appoint Dr. Pherozeshah Nassanvanji Daruwala, LL.D. (Bond.) Barrister-at-Law, 
to act as Professor of Law, Government Law School, Bombay, during the absence 
on leave of Mr, Hormasji Sorabji Captain, Barrister-at-Law, or pending further 
orders. 
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i^lh Decemher, 1918. — His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to 
make the following appointments : — 

Mr. Krishnalal Surajram Vakil to be Inspector of Training Schools, on Rs. 350- 
50-600 per mensem as a temporary measure, for a period of two years, pending 
further orders. 

Mr. Krishnaji Shankar Dixit to act as Head Assistant to the Director of 
Public Instniction, vice Mr. Krishnalal Surajram Vakil pending further orders. 

2ist Decemher, 1918. — Shaikh Bakarah Amerah, Special Mahomedan Deputy 
Educational Inspector for Urdu Schools, Central Division, and temporary Personal 
Assistant to the Educational Inspector, Central Division, was in charge of the 
office of the Educational Inspector, Central Division, in addition to his own 
duties, from the 14th to the 25th July, 1918, both days inclusive. 

231-1? December, 1918. — His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to 
appoint Mr. H. V. Hampton, on return from Military duty, to be Professor of 
Logic and English, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 

Appointments made by the Director of Public Instruction. 

I2lh Decemher, 1918. — Mr. Nilkanth Venkatesli Gokhale, B.A , Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector, Bijapur, on Ks. 300 per mensem, is granted privilege leave on full 
pay for six weeks from such date as he may avail himself of it. 

Mr. Gopal Bhimrao Jamkhandi, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspect- 
or, Bijapur, on Rs. 150 per mensem, is appointed Acting Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Bijapur, on Rs. 200 per mensem, during Jlr. N V. Gokhale’s absence on 
leave, or pending further orders. 

i3?/i Decemher, 1918. — Mr. M. S. Nimbkar, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 55 and Acting 
on Rs. 60. in the Dhulia High School is transferred to the Training School, Dluilia, 
vtce Mr. S L. Karandikar deceased. 

i4?/i December, 1918. — The following appointments, etc., are made with effect 
from ist December, 1918 : — 

Mr. S. G. Mehta, B.A., Piobationary Assistant on Rs. 50, and acting on Rs. 55 
in the Surat Middle School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

Mr. D. M. Nagarkar, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, and suh-proiem 
on Rs. 55, in the Bijapur High School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

Mr. R. D. Kotnis, B.A., B.Sc., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50 and Acting on 
Rs. 60, in the Elphinstone High School (M.S.) Bombay, is promoted to Rs. 60, 

The following appoinnments, etc., are made with effect from ist January, 1919: — 

Mr. R. G. Natu, Probationary Itinerant Teacher on Rs. 70, Sirsi Division, 
(Kanara), to be Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational In.spector, Kanara, on 
Rs. 75, vice Mr. S. N. Koppikar, (Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Kanara, 
on Rs. 100) retiring in the afternoon of 31st December, 1918. 

Mr. R. D. Gaokar, Itinerant Teacher, on Rs. 60, Malyal Division, (Karana), to 
be Itinerant Teacher on Rs. 70, Kanara, vice Mr. Natu. 

20//1 Decemher, 1918. — The following appointments, etc., are made with effect 
from rst January, 1919. 

The lien of Mr. V. N. Magdul, B.A., (Assistant on Rs. 100, in the Training 
College for Women, Dharwar, and temporary Head Master on Rs. 100-10-150, of 
the Training Class at Bijapur) is transferred to the Dharwar High School. 

Mr. R. B. Kerur, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 70 and Acting on Rs. 75, in the Train- 
ing College for Men, Dharwar, and appointed to do duty in the Training College 
for Women, Dharwar, vice Mr. Magdul, to be Assistant on Rs. 70, and acting on 
Rs. 75, in the Training College for Women, Dharwar. 

Mr. S. V. Katti, Assistant on Rs. 80, in the Dharwar High School, is transferred 
to the Training College for Men, Dharwar, vice Mr. Kerur. 

24</i Decemher, 1918. — The following appointment.s, etc., are made, in the Urdu 
Training Class, attached to the Training College for Men, Ahmedabad, from 13 th 
January, 1919 : — 

Mr. N. M. K. Maniar, B.A., to be Head Master on Rs. 150-10-200, with effect 
from 1st January, 1919, but to continue in his present appointment, viz., suh-pro- 
tem Deputy Educational Inspector for Urdu Schools in the Northern Division, on 
Rs. 200 per mensem. 

Mr. A. A. Hakimji, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 75, in the Ahmedabad Jliddle School, 
to be ist Assistant on Rs. 100-10-150 and sub-proiem Head Master, on Rs. 150-10- 
200, vice Mr. Maniar. 

Mr. N. A. Kadri, B.A., Probationary Assistant, on Rs. 55, in the Ahmedabad 
Middle School, (on deputation to the Secondary Training College, Bombay), to be 
(after his return from the Secondary Training College) Probationary 2nd Assistant 
on Rs. 75-5-100. 
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i/^th December, 1918. — The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from ist January, 1919, vice Mr. B. M. Kale, B.A., Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, deceased ; — 

Mr. Bhimbjai Naranji Desai, B.A., Second Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, on Rs. 250 per mensem, to be Deputy Educational Inspector, Bombay, 
on the same pay, vice Mr. Kale. 

Mr. Balkrishna Shridhar Kolatkar, L.Ag., Deputy Educational .Inspector, 
Kolaba, on Rs. 200 per mensem to be 2nd Deputy Educational Inspector, Bombay, 
on the same pay, vice Mr. Desai. 

Mr. Dinkar Vaman Garigal, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector. 
Kolaba, on Rs. 150 per mensem, to be substantive pro-tern Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Kolaba, on Rs, 200 per mensem, as a temporary measure tilt further 
orders, vice Mr. Kolatkar. 

January, 1919. — The following appointments, etc., are made : — 

Mr. N. M. Mudbhatkal, B.A., suh-prolem Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Karwar 
High School, (vice Mr. N, B. Nadgir, B.A., Probationary Assistant, doing duty in 
the Belgaum High School), is, with effect from ist January, 1919, made Probationary 
Assistant on Rs. 50, in the same High School where a grade of Rs. 50 is vacant. 

The following appointments, etc., are made, vice Mr. A, N. Khansaheb, B.A., 
Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Surat, on Rs. 75 lent as 
Head Master of the Talukdari School, Godhra : — 

Mr. H. H. Nanavati, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Broach, 
on 100, is appointed to do duty at Surat, vice Mr. A. N. Khansaheb. 

The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect from ist January, 

1919 

Mr. C. L. Brahmachari, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Bom- 
bay, on Rs. 75, and sub.protem on Rs. 100, to be Assistant Deputy Educational Ins- 
pector, Bombay, on Rs. 80 and sub-protem on Rs. 100. 

Mr. R. K. Desai, Local Board Teacher, Katargaon, on Rs. 60 (Surat District), 
and Acting Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Surat, on Rs. 75, vice Mr. V. 
B. Bohora, is confirmed in his present appointment, vice Mr. Bohora. 
yih January, 1919 : — The following appointments, etc., are made : — 

Mr. P. H. Joshi, B.A., Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Thana, on Rs. 75 and Acting on Rs. 80, to be Assistant on Rs 60 in the G. H. High 
School, Jalgaon, (in the vacant grade of Rs. 60). 

Office of the 

Director of Public Instruction, J. G, COVERNTON, 

Poona, i6ffi January, 1919, Director of Public Instruction. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

Correspondence and literary contributions are invited from all who are 
interested in the educational problems of India. Accepted, contributions 
will be paid for . The moderate and locll-wordcd expression of individual 
opinion will be welcome, and consideration will be given to all criticism 
which is sound and really genuine — containing nothing ofensive, and not 
being the expression of personal grievance. All contributions must be 
written on one side of the paper only. Stamps should accompany the MS. 
if the writer wishes it returned, in case of non-acceptance. The Editor 
can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss, All literary 
communications should be addressed to 

The editor. 

C/o Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Printed for the Publishers. Longmans, Green & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, 
by R« C. Adams, at the Advocate of India Press, Dalai St., Fort, Bombay, 
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CURRICULUM IN SCIENCE 

• - FOR 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

The following books are published with the sanction 
of the Government of Bombay to meet the requirements 
of this Curriculum : — 

LONGMANS’ SCIENCE SERIES FOR 
INDIAN SCHOOLS, 

Edited by P. C. WREN, m.a. (Oxon.), i.e.s. 

FOR STANDARD VII AND MATRICULATION . 

Chemistry and First Aid. By H. E. H. PRATT, m.a., i.e.s. 
and P. C. WREN, m.a., i.e.s., With numerous illus- 
trations, four of which are coloured. Price Re. 1-4. 
Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Re. 1-8. 

FOR STANDARD VI. 

Physics and Mechanics. By N, B. MACMILLAN, b.sc., 
I.E.S., and P, C. WREN, m.a., i.e.s. Illustrated. 
Price Re. I. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Rs. 2. 

FOR STANDARD F. 

Physics and Hygiene. By N. B. MACMILLAN, b.sc., i.e.s., 
and J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, m.d. Illustrated. 
Price Re. 1=2. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Rs, 2. 

FOR STANDARD IV. 

.Physiology and-Hygiene. By J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, 
M.D.''^llustrated. Price As. 14. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price As. 12. 

FOR STANDARDS I, 11 AND HI. 

Teachers’ Handbooks. By J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, 
M.D. and W. BURNS, d.sc., Economic Botanist to the 
Government of Bombay, are ready. Price Re, 1-4 
for each standard. 

Pupils’ Boohs for Standards I, II and III are not published in English, but in 
Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Kanarese. 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


NOTE, — Owing to the abnormal prices of paper and other printing materials^ 
the prices in this list include a slight increase. 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS, 1919. 

Tennyson — ^Morte D’Arthur, witli Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, B.A. As. 12. 
Matthew Arnold— S ohbab and Rustum, with Introduction and Notes, by T, 0. Hodges, 

B.A. Re. 1-2. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1920. 

Milton— CoMUS, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. S. Sattbianatban, M.A., LL.B. 
Re. 1. 

B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION, 1919 to 1921. 

Bacon’s Essays (complete) with Introduction and Notes, by E. W. Kellett, M.A. Rs. 2*4. 
Byron— CmiiDE Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto IV, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. H. Elliot, B.A. Re. 1-6. 

Coleridge — ^The Rime oe ihe Ancient Mariner, with Introduction and Notes, by 
B. B. Kellett, M.A. As. 14. 

— — CuRiSTABEL, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. Kellett, M.A. As. 14. 

Qfay. — E legy, Progress op Poesy and the Bard, with Introduction and Notes, by 
B. E. Kellett, M.A. Re. 1*2. 

Matthew Arnold — ^Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis, with Introduction and Notes, by 
B. H. Elliot, B.A. As. 14. 

Rossetti— The King’s Tragedy, Notes and Introduction only, by E, H. Elliot, B.A. 
As. 12. 

Milton — Samson Agonistes, with Introduction and Notes, by B. B. Kellett, M.A. 
Re. 1*2. 

— -Paradise Lost, Book I, with Introduction and Notes, revised by E. H. Elliot, 

B.A. Re. 1. 

■ Paradise Lost, Book II, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, 

M.A. As. 14. 

Paradise Lost, Book IV, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. Kellett, 

M.A. As. 14. 

Shelley — Adonais, with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Hoare, M.A. As. 10. 
Shakespeare— Julius C.esar, with Introduction and Notes, by Mark Hunter, M.A. 
Re. M2. 

^Twelfth Night „ „ by M. Macmillan, M.A., D. Litt. Re. M2. 

■ ^King John „ „ by Mark Hunter, M.A. Re. 1«6. 

■ Hamlet „ „ by ‘W. J. Goodrich, M.A. Re. 1«10. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. R. Scott, 

M.A. Re. 1-6. 

— — King Henry the Fifth „ „ by P. H. Sturge, M.A. Re. 1-6. 

Tennyson— Maud, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, B.A. Re. 1-2. 


M.A. DEGREE, 1920 and 1921. 


Chaucer— The Prologue, with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. Goodrich, M.A. 
Re. 1-2 ; By Geo. Maddox, B.A. As. 6. 

The Clerk’s Tale, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H, Elliot, B.A. Re. 1*6. 

— — -Tiffi Nonne Priestes Tale, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. EDiot, 

B.A. Re. 1-6. 


Shakespear^MACBETH, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. J. Morison, M.A., D.D, 
K6. 1«6« 

^Tempest „ Kellett, M.A. Re. 1-6. 
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TUB BEBOUMEB SERIES OE 

MNGIaISH RHADING BOOKS 

EOR lUEI^lSr SCHOOES. 

Edited by J. A. YATES, M.A., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 


A Series of Reading Books in the Direct Method specially designed for the Use of 
Indian Children. The &8t book begins with the famih’ar articles in the school-room and 
the lessons are progressive in point of grammar, vocabulary and subject-matter. 

The Teachers’ Books contain a clear exposition of the “ Reformed Method ” together 
with fall instructions under each lesson. The Pupils* Books contain the Reading lessons 
only and are illnstrated, 

FIRST BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). The Direct Method of Teaching English to 
Indian Children. By J. A. Yates, M.A., and T. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L., 
containing model graduated lessons beginning with the familiar articles in the 
school-room. The vocabulary is extended in each lesson until the last lesson is 
reached, when class and master can carry on a simple conversation in English. 
Price, 12 annas. 

Approved hj the Education Departments of Bengal, Madras, Travancore 
• and Cochin, 

Approved hy the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, for Schools under 
Public Management, 

FIRST BOOK— Primer (Pupils’ Edition). With four full-page coloured Illustrations 
and others in black and white. Price, 6 annas. 

SECOND BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Yates, M.A., and P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A., Principal, A. V. N. College, Vizagapatam. Price, Re. 1. 

SECOND BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With 106 Illustrations, 86 of which are coloured. 
Price, 14 annas. 

THIRD BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Yates/ M. A., and P. (P. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A. Price, Re. 1-4. 

THIRD BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With 4 full-page coloured Illustrations and others 
in black and white. Price, Re. 1. 

FOURTH BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Yates, M.A., and P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A. Price, Re. 1-8. 

FOURTH BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With Numerous Illustrations. Price, Re. 1-4. 
FIFTH BOO.K (Teachers’ Edition). By J. A. Yates, M.A., and P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, M.A. Price, Es. 2-4. 

FIFTH BOOK (Pupils’ Edition). With Numerous Illustrations. Price, Re. 1-12. 

PHONETIC CHART. Price, One Rnj^. To be hung on the walls of the school- 
room, explaining the phonetic script used in the Teacher’s Book, The phonetic 
script indicates the right pronunciation of the words learnt. 

LONGMANS’ SEMI-UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS for Indian Schools in 10 
books. Price, 2 annas each. 

The early books contain many of the words learnt in the Primer. 
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NOW READY. PRICE, Re. 

A REFORMED METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 

Being a Practical Exposition of the Direct Method for Teaching 
English as used in an Indian High School. 

BY 

E. STOKES,' I.E.S., 

B.A. (Arts and Eduoatioh) Adelaide ; B.A. (Science) Oxford ; Headmaster, 
Government High School, Bareilly, United Provinces. 


QUOTATION PROM ARTICLE ON THE “ DIRECT METHOD ” IN THE PIONEER, 

APRIL 21st, 1917. 

“Some idea of what can he done by the 'direct method’ may be obtained from a recently 
published manual ‘ A Reformed Method of Teaching English ’ by E. STOKES, I.E.S., which con- 
tains the results of several years’ experience and experiment. It is well worthy of careful study by 
all who ate interested in higher, as well as in elementary, education. For along the lines here laid 
down a way of escape from many pressing difficulties seems to lio. The English language is at 
present the principal avenue to higher education. Until English is better taught, it is vain to hope 
for a more respectable standard of education in Universities or in schools. The old methods of 
instruction have failed ; shall we not try the now 
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NOW READY 

THE INDIAN SCHOOLS BOOK OF VERSE 

Selected and arranged by E. STOKES, B.A., I.E.S., 

HEADMASTER, GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, BAREILLY. 

WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 

Part I, price lO annas. Part II, price 12 annas. 
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THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

2~' BE Mysore Vniversily' Magazine, published three times a year in February, 
August and November, is the organ of the Mysore University. It is a high 
class periodical containing Editorials and Notes on current educational questions, 
original articles, scientific and literary notes, reviews of important hooks, and Illustrations 
whenever desirable and possible. It should specially appeal to those interested in 
higher education in India, and it is to such that the Magazine looks for support. 

Brice, Eight annas ; Annual Subscription, One rupee Eight annas ; Postage extra. 
AH contributions, books for reviews, remittances and communications regarding 
advertisements should be forwarded to the Registrar, University Office, Mysore. 
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542 PAGES. WITH DIAGRAMS. PRICE, Rs. 2. 

LONGMANS’ 

SENIOR ARITHMETIC. 

(IWDIAIM KIDITIOW) 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

BY 

T. F. G. DEXTER, b.a., b.sc., and A. H. GARLICK, b.a. 

ADAPTED FOR USE IN INDIA 

BY 

C. POLLARD, M.A., 

PEiNCHPAii, Wesleyan Mission College, Royapeitah, SIadkas, 

Membeb of the Boabd of Studies and Examiner in Mathematics, 
University of Madras. 

This book is an adaptation of the English Edition which has been approved by the 
Education Departments of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, It is specially prepared so as to 
meet the requirements of those preparing for the Matriculation Exminations of the Indian 
Universities, and for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. The chief changes are 
the addition of a chapter with special reference to Indian measures and of chapters on 
graphs. Numerous examples involving Indian coinage, &c., have been inserted 
throughout the book. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. Numeration, Notation, tho Four Simple Rules ; II. The Compound Rules ; III 
Factors and Prime Numbers ; IV. Jleasurcs : Common Measure, Greatest Common Measure ; V. 
Multiples : Common Multiples, Least Common Multiples ; VI. Vulgar Fractions ; VII. Simplification 
of Vulgar Fractions ; VIII. Decimals ; IX. Decimals : Approximation Contracted Methods ; X. 
'Conversion of Vulgar Fmetions into Decimals, Pure and Mixed Circulating Decimals ; XI. 
Repeating Decimals ; Tho Four Rules ; XII. Vulgar Fractions and Concrete Quantities ; XIII. 
Deoimal3°and Concrete Quantities ; XIV. Applications of Algebra to Arithmetic in tho Solution 
of Vulgar and Decimal Fraction ; XV. Tho Metric System ; XVI. Practice, Invoices and Bills ; 
XVU. Graphs ; XVII A. Ratio ; XVIII. Simple Proportion ; XIX. Compound Proportion ; XX. 
Proportional Parts ; XXI. Partnership ; XXII. Chain Rule ; XXIII. _Rntcs_ and Taxes ; XXIV. 
Bankruptcy ; XXV. Problems on Work, Pipes, etc.; XXVI. Eroblcms involving Uniform Increase 
with an Original Supply ; XXVII. Profit and Loss ; XXVIII. Percentages ; XXIX. Commission, 
Brokerage, Insurance ; XXX. Simple Interest; XXXI. Compound Interest ; XXXII. Discount- 
XXXIIl. Stocks and Shares ; XXXIV. Equation of Payments; XXXV. Avciyges ; XXXVI 
Alligation or Mixtures ; XXXVII. Foreign Moneys ; XXXITII. Motion Races; XXXIX. Motions 
Clocks and Watches ; XL. Motion : Problems on Trains ; XLI. Application of Graphs to Problems 
XLII. Equations ; XLIII. Square Root ; XLIV. Measurement of Area ; XLV. Volumes ; XLVI. 
Straight-lined Objects ; XLVII. The Circle ; XL VIII. Frusta of Cones and Pyramids ; Teof 
Papers ; Miscellaneous Examples ; Answers. 
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The Direct Method of Teaching English 
to Indian Children. 

By J. NELSON FRASER, M.A., 

Late Principal of the Training College for Secondary Teachers, Bombay. 

{Ai^proved by the Education Departments, Bombay, Central Provinces, 
Burma, Bengal, Assam and Travancore.) 

First Steps in English, an English Primer, Containing one Rs. a, 
Term’s Work on the Direct Method... ... ... 0 2 

First Steps in Teaching English, by the Direct Method., 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2 

The Second Term in English, by the Direct Method, 

(Indian Scenes) ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 2^ 

The Second Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2 

The Third Term in English, by the Direct Method, (An 

Indian Tour, with Illustrations) ... 0 3 

The Third Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 

The Fourth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

English Tour, with Illustrations) ... 0 4 

The Fourth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 
The Fifth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

English Tour continued, with Illustrations.),.. ... ... 0 4 

The Fifth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 

The Sixth Term in English, by the Direct Method, (With 

Illustrations) .. ... 0 4J 

The Sixth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2| 

English Poetry. First Series. (Chiefly Lyrical) for Indian 

Boys. Selected by J. Nelson Fraser, M. A. 0 4 

The Teaching of English Poetry. First Series. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... ... 0 6 

English Poetry. Second Series. (Ballads) for Indian Boys. 

Selected by J. Nelson Fraser, M. A. ... ... ... 0 4 

The Teaching of English Poetry. Second Series. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... .,,06 

English Poetry for Indian High Schools. (Being the 
selection of English Poems prescribed for the Matriculation 

Examination of the Bombay University) 0 3 

Notes on English Poetry for Indian High Schools ... 0 4 
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BOOKS BY 

J. NELSON FRASER, M.A., 

LATE PRINCIPAL OE THE TRAINING COLLEGE EOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, BOMBAY. 
SHORT MANUALS FOR INDIAN TEACHERS. 

METHOD AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSROOM. 

'' Price lO Annas. 

CONTENTS The Old and the New. Modern Ideals. Personal Qualifications. 
Dress. The Voice and How to Use it. Pronunciation and Delivery. The Use and 
Choice of Language. Explanation. Illustrations. Descriptions. The Teacher and His 
Subject. Notes of Lessons. Revision. The Teacher and His Class. The Class and 
Their Teacher. Questions and Answers. The Black Board. Home Lessons. Written Work, 
Manners. Disease and Eatigue. Examinations : Cramming, Marks and Prizes Punishments. 

MORALS AND MORAL LESSONS. 

Price Annas. 

CONTENTS : — Introductory. The End in View. The School and Society Life and 
Conduct in the School. Boarding Schools. Games. Moral Lessons : Their Place and 
Method. Moral Lessons : Some Topics. The Moral Appeal. Kindness to Animals. Manners. 
Morality and Religion. Religion and Indian Schools. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT: A DISCUSSION. 

With Rules for Games and a Few Practical Hints on Exercise. 

New Edition, Price O Annas. 

CONTENTS: — The General History op Physical Education. Physical Education in India, 
European Popular Games. Sojie Indian Games. Athletic Meetings and Records. 
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Boons ON DRAWING. 

A Manual of Drawing, By W. W. Eawson, A.R.C.A. 

Recommouled hy the Princiiyal, Sir J, J. School of Art, Bomhay. 
Part I. With 26 Plates (11 Coloured), and 47 Diagrams. Ss. 

Part II. With 15 Plates (11 Coloured), and 96 Diagrams. 6s. 

The Teaching of Drawing. By I. Hammond Morris. With 676 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Longmans’ Complete Drawing Course. By I. H. Morris, Art Master, 
and Inspector of Schools to the Sheffield Education Committee. 

Part I. For Infants and Juniors. With 54 Plates, 30 in Mono- 
chrome and 24 in two or more colours. 5s. 6d, 

Part II. Eor Older Scholars. With 53 Plates, many of which are 
printed in several colours. 5s. 6d. 

Morris’ Geometrical Drawing for Art Students : Indian Edition. Specially 
Edited for Indian Students. By W. Jesse, M.A., Ke. 1=12. 
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LONGMANS’ 

PRACTICAL INDIAN EDUCATION SERIES. 

By PERCiVAU WREN, M.A, (Oxon.), 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 


/ 

Approved by the Directors of Public Instruction^ Bombay^ 
Bengal^ Central Provinces^ and Burma, 


Price, Rs. 3 eech, 

THE “DIRECT'' TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. - 


Contents ; — The Present State of Affairs ; General Principles ; Materials ; Procedure ; Th( 
Direct Method in Europe ; Pronunciation ; Reading, Recitation and Conversation ; The Teachinj 
of Grammar "Concretely” and as a living reality j Composition, oral and written; Essay. writing 
Paraphrase ; Idiom ; Literature ; The Teaching of English — a Summary and a Scheme. 


THE INDIAN TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

^ This book meets the serious and long-felt want of a work on School Method wriifen especialli 
for Indian Teachers in the light of a knowledge of their peculiar difficulties and needs, by an 
.j Educationist of Indian as well as European experience. 

It will be found useful by all Teachers, as well as by Students in training, and candidates for 
,, teaching diplomas and degrees (such as the S.T.C. and L.T.) of the various Education Departments 
and Universities. 


J INDIAN SCHOOL ORGANISATION* 

MANAGEMENT, DISCIPLINE, TONE AND EQUIPMENT. 

] BEING THE INDIAN HEAD MASTER’S GUIDE. 

The object of this book is to supply the want of a work on the Organisation of Schools under 
' Indian conditions, — of a guide to Indian Head Masters desirous of attaining the best in Organisation 
Teaching, Discipline, Equipment, Tone and General Management of their schools. 

1 It will be found most useful by all Head Masters, Senior Assistants, Managers, Inspecting Officers 

and Students of the theory and practice of School Management, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND HABEAS. 


A New Alanual of Alefhod. By A. H. Garlice, B.A. With IllustratjoDs and 
Diagrams. 6 s. 

A Primer of School Method. Bv T. F. 6 . Dexter, B.A,, B.Sc., and A. H. Gariice, 
B.A. 3s. 6 d. ■ 

The Principles of Education. By T. Eatmoxt, M.A. 4s. 6 d. net. 

■ The Art of Teaching. By David Salmox,' Princijial of Swansea Training College. 

4s. 

A Primer of Teaching Practice By J. A. Green, M.A., Professor of Education in the 
University of Sheffield and C." Birchenough, M.A., Lecturer in Education in the 
University of Sheffield. 3s. 6 d. net. 

Teaching and Organisation. With Special Eeference to Secondary Schools. A 
Manual of Practice. Essays by Yarioua Writers. Edited by P. A. Barnett, 
M.A. 7s. 6 d. 

Common Sense in Education and Teaching. By P. A. Barnett, M.A. 6 s. 6 d. 

Essays on Educational Reformers By Robert Herbert Quick, M.A. 4s. 

Ps 3 'chology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Gabuce, 
B.A. 5s. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to Students on some of Life’s Ideals, By William 
James, Profe.ssor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 5s. nap. 

The Dawn of Character : A Study of Child Life. By E. Read JIumford, M.A., Cloth- 
workers’ Scholar, Girton College, Cambridge, Lecturer on ‘Child Training’ at the 
Princess Christian Training College for Nurses, Manchester. 4s. 

■ Introduction to Experimental' Education. By Robert R. Ruse, M.A., Ph.D. 

Ss. net. 

The Service of the Hand in the School. A Little Record of School Practice. By W. A. 
Bone, Lecturer in Education in the UniversiQ’ of Sheffield. AVith 2 Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations bj' D. B. AVinter and M. Strkn, 3s. 6d. net. 

Kindergarten Guide. By Lois Bates. AA’ilh 200 Illustrations and IG Coloured 
Plates. 6 s. 6 d. 

The Indian Kindergarten. By C. L. Gillingiiaii, formerly Lady Superintendent, Kindei- 
gaiten Department, Teachers’ College, Said.apet, Madias. Re. I. 

, Thesaurus of English AA^ords and Phrases. Classified and Anauged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literarv Composition. By Peter ^Iaek Eoget, 
M.D., F.R.S Revised by Samuel Eomilly Roget. Authoiized Copyright Edition. 

' Ss. not. 

Leading and Important English AVords Explained and Exemplified. By AVillum L. 
Davidson, JI.A. 3s, 6d. 

The Art of Reading and Speaking. B 3 * the Rev. James Fleming, Canon of York. 

• 3s. 6d. not. 

Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method. {Based on Herharl’s Plan.) By M. Fennell 
and Members of a Teaching Staff. AVith a Preface by M. Fennell, Lecturer on 
' Education. 4s. 

Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By Arthur Burrell, M.A. 3s. 


Longmans^ Green & COes, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADEAS. 


Tills is.ttie Solclie?"% iBeiii 

because It siaiids tiJe racket 
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The "Swan,” like a rifle, is made true and sure.. The ink 
magazine is ample, and, at command, , the pen- is ready for duty || 
immediately. There is no misfiring, and there’ ho parts liable 
to deiangement. "\Then fluid ink is unobtaina1)ioi ,the magazine 
may be charged with ink pellers to make ink with water. r'ljj 

Supply your Soldier •fi'ith a "Swan,” and keep closer in touch 
rvit h him. ’ ‘ 
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bV'LU UY ALT. STATIONERS AND IMPORTERS. 

Prices Rs. 7-1! to Rs. 150. 
Cat'ihsne sent post ft ee ost request. 

M.4B1E, TODD & Co., Ltd., 

70 & 80, iligli Holfaorn, London, Eng. 

MMiche^tcr, Zurich, Toronto, t^c 

KonUon Fattrirv ^’'IP-v’SO.WostonSt., 5.i;. 
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FOR COATING OR RENOVATING 
BLACKBOARDS, &c. 


Non « reflecting. 

Dries rapidly. 

Does not wash or rub off. 

Never allows the chalk to slide. 
Very durable. 


IT iS EASY TO MIX AND 4PPLY TO SURFACES. 

The powder contained in a tin will make sufficient composition to - ■ ' 
coat five boards 5 feet by 5 feet each wiLh|hree coatings. 

Price Two Rupees per tfn. 

3L!.oss.^23vTbL3as*5 <IS2.'=’<30 s:l <Oo«s, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADSAS.- ‘ ■ 


Published, tok tul 1 n PML-jwb, l.or.c,iiA«s, Gretn i&np./BY E. Taylor, Gi ni.ral 
idArrACKR, e.i Ko. 336. IIorkpv Road, Bombay, for the PuisubUEiis uy 
; Adams, at the Adiocate cj indtu St., Fort, Bombay. 

fi T, ' 


R. C. 







Single Copy, As. 10; Annual Subsaiption, Rs. 6, payable in advance. 
Firs.^ Number sent V, P, P, for the atnouni of the year's suhscriplion, 
iughsh Price, OciB SintiiNG, ] [ A^nerican Price, TniRTY-Fi'/r 
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Kemble Street, , - ' 
Kingsway, . 

We^c , ' 

, CONTRACTORS TO ->■ ' 

THE WAR .OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, & q . 

, MANUFACTURERS • OF , 







GOLD LEAF ELECTROSCOPE. 



ROTARY BLOWER 

FOR REPLACING EOOX-BELLOWS iM •; 
LABORATORY WORK (GLASS BLOWING,: 
IGNITIONS, &o.) 


Size 3 " High, 31' Long, Wide,, ; , 

Also supplied on a base directly coupk<5,- ; 
an Electric Motor. 



FOR BLOWING BUBBLES UP TO" : 

2 FEET IN DIAMETER. ; 

Complete', with descriptive circular and bottle 
solution. , , 1 

' 5s. (Postage, 3s'.) '• f 


Eii3>o^^j3LTxrioi«: ja.x>vaEiB:LTnjSErK, 

ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co 
Hornby Road, BOMBA Y ; or 39, Paternosler Row, LONDON, E.C. 


EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


PUBLISHED AT 

THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


THE TUTORIAL SHAKESPEARE: SELECT PLAYS. Zs. 3d. each. 

Tho, distinctive feature of the Notes in tlio “ Tutorial Shakespeare ” is their practi- 
cal character. They are devoted exclusively to the elucidation of the text, and only so 
-much philological and other matter is admitted as rviU prove helpful for the purpose. 

The Notes on each Scone are preceded by a summary showing how that Scene 
advances the action of the pla3'. 

The Introduction deals with date, sources, metre, etc., it also contains a criticism 
of the play and a review of the chief characters. 

Antony and Cleopatra. By Frederick King Lear. By S. E. Gocgin, M.A. 


Allen, M.A 
As You Like It. By A. R. Webkes, 
M.A. 

Coriolanus. By A. J. F. Collins, M.A. 
Cyinbelinc. By A. R. Weekes, M.A. 
[in the press] 

tianilet. By S. E Goggin, M.A. 

Henry IV., Part I. By A. J. F. Collins, 
BI.A. 

Henry V. By. A. J. F. Collins, M.A. 
Julius Caesar. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 


Macbeth. By S. E. Goggin, M.A. 
^igchant of Venice. By S. E. Goggin, 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. By A. F. 
Watt, M.A. 

Much Ado about Nothing. By S. E. 
Goggin, M.A. 

Richard H. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 

The Tempest. By A. R. Weekes, M.A, 
TwelHh Night. By H. C. Deitin, 3LA. 
Winter’s Tale. By A. J. F. Collins, 
M.A. 


King John. By A. J. F. Collins, M.A. 

“The best series of Shakespeare’s plays for educational purposes.” — Cambridge 


Rcvicto. 

“ The scries is a good one. The general Introduction on the Life and Works of 
Shakespcaie can ho warmly recommended..” — Guardian. 

■' These editions mark a distinct advance in the study of Shakespeare. Attention 
is directed more to the matter than to the language. The plots and characters are 
analj’sed and discussed and a precis at the beginning of each act points out the 
dramatic development.” — Journal of Education. 


THE JUNIOR SHAKESPEARE: SELECT PLAYS. Is. 9d. each. 

A now sciies of Shakespeare’s Plays is in course of preparation which will present 
' the main features of the “ Tutorial Shakespeare” in a simpler form. 

The Introduction to each play will be short and practical, while the Notes will deal 
exclusively with matters of which a knowledge may reasonablj’ be expected from 
candidates for examinations of the standard of the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Junior Locals. 

The following pla3’s arc now ready : — 

As You Like If.” By A. R. Weekes, M.A., and F. J. Fielden, M.A. 

Macbeth. By S. E. Goggin, M.A., and F. J. Fielden, M.A. 

Merchant of Venice. By S. E. Goggin, M.A, 

Much Ado about Nothing. By S. E. Goggin, M.A., and Frederick Allen, M.A. 

The Tempest, By A. R. Weekes, M.A., and Frederick Allen, M.A. 

“ The notes on the text are preceded by an account of each scene and its place 
in the action of the play, v.hich will bo of value to junior students.” — Athenaeum. 

“To jumor students taking up a detailed study of Shakespeare for the first time 
those editions will be invaluable.” — Schoolmaster. 

Complete Educational Catalogue and separate Catalogue of Tert-Books on Engliih Language and 
Literature, Post Free, on Application. 


iliilDersitp CMlorlal Press, Cd., 

HIGH- STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 2. 


Agents for India Bomrat : Govind, R. & Son, Kalkadevi Road • Sagoon, Mrs, R. A , 133, Kalkadevi 
Rood. Calcutta The Indian School Supply Depot, 309, Bow Bazar Street. Madras P. B. 
Rama 13’ar & Co., Esplanade Row. Punjab : — Gulab Singh, R. M. & Sons, Lahore. 
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TEXT=B00KS FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

ON 

MATHErMATlCS AND SClENCi:. 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. WosKiiAK. M.A., B.Sc. Thiri Edition. (With or without 

Alzc^r Th'e Tutorfall’. Advanced Course. By Wilmam Beiqos, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., B.K.A.S., and 
G. H. Buyan, So.D., P.R.S. Fourth. Edition. 8s. 6d. ^ . 

Qeomelry Co-ordinate. Containing an elementary treatment of tho Straight Bine, Circle, and Como. 
By. j. H. Gbace, M.A., B.B.S., Bellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and B. Eosenbeeo, 

M.A., B.Sc. 5s. 6d. , c j . .-i 

Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. By W. P. Wokkm.an M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CBAcKKEi.t,, 
M.A., B.Sc. Part I. (Euclid, I.; HI., 1-34; IV., 1-9.) 3s. 6d. Past II. (Euclid, II.; III., 
35-37; IV., 10-16; VI.) 2s. 9d. Part III. (Euclid, XI.) 2s. „ , „ 

Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By Wm. Briggs, BIj.X)., M.A., B.Sc., B.B,A.S., and G. H. Bbyan, 
Sc.D., B.E.S. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. , , 

Dynamics, The Tutorial. By Wm. Bbiqgs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., B.B.A.S., and G. H. Bbyak, Sc.D., 
B.E..S. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. . , « 

Hydrostatics, Intermediate. By Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., B.E.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 
B.B.S. 4s. 6d. 

Statics, The Tutorial. By Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., B.E.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., B.E.S. 
Third Edition. 4s. fid. 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By C. W. C. Barlow, M.A., B.Sc., and G. H. Bryan, 
Sc.D.. B.E.S. Second Edition. 8s. fid. 

Chemistry, The Tutorial. By G. H. Bailey, D.So., Ph.D., late Lecturer in Chemistry at tho 
Victoria University of Manchester. Edited by Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., B.C.S. 

Part 1. Non Metals. Fourth Edition. 4s. fid. 

Part II. Metals and Physical Chemistry. Third Edition. Ss. fid. 

Carbon Compounds, Introduction to the. By E. H. Adie, M.A , B.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry at St. 

John’s College, Cambridge 3s. fid. — 

Organic Compounds, Qualitative Determination of. By J. W. Shephebd, B.So. 8s. fid. 

Quantitative Analysis, Elementary. By Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and H. W. 
Bahsor, M.A. 2s. 9d. 

Qualitative Analysis, By Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B. Sc., B.E.A.S., and E. W. Stewart, 
D.So. 4s 

Matter, Properties of. By C. J. L. Waostaff, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. fid. 

Physics, Practical. By W. E. Bou'eb, B.Sc., A.E.C.S., and John Satterly, D.So., M.A. Ss. fid. 
Light, Text-book of. By R. W. Stewart, D.So., Fourth Edition. 5s. fid. 

Sound, Text-book of. By Ebmund Catchpool, B.Sc. Fifth Edition. 5s. fid. 

Heat, Theoretical and Practical, Text-book of. By E. AV. Stewart, D.So., and John Satterly, D.So., 
M.A. 5s. 6d. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Text-book of Advanced. By E. AV, Hutchinson, M.So., A.M.I.E.E., 
B.E.G.S. lOs. fid. 

Electrical Engineering, Continuous Current. By AV. T. Maccall, M.So., A.M.I.E.E. 13s. fid. 
electricity, Teclitilcal. By Professor H. T, Davidge, B.Sc,, Professor of Engineering at tho Ordnance 
College, Woolwich, and E. W. Hutchinson, M.Sc., Principal of tho Municipal Technical School, 
Smethwick. Third Edition. 7s, fid. 

Mathematical Physics, Magnetism and Electricity. By C. W. C. Barlow, M.A., B.So. 5s. fid- 
botany. Text-book of. (Indian Edition). By J. M. Lo wson, M. A., B.So., F.L.S., and Mrs. M. AATllis ; 
with a Preface by J. C. AVillis, M.A., Sc.D. Revised by Birbal Sahni, B.A., B.So., Professor 
of Botany at Benares Univoisity Ss. fid. > i » 


Compute Educational separate Catalogues of Books on Mathematics and 

iicre nce. Post F ree, on Application. 

«n'»)«r$itp~ciori^rcss. £«., 

HIGH STREET, NE W OXFORD STREET , LONDON, W.C., 2- 

^^^”Eoad, ^UALOuraA^-l^e I^an Road ; Sagoon, Mrs. R. A., 138, Kalkadevi 

Rama lyar & Co., Esplanade Bow Praj.n ^ l Street. Madras P- P- 

ftow. BuNjABj-Gulab Singh. E.M. & Sons. Lahore. 
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JVLis.€jTa:x£j,Xji&is!:^js books. I 

Suttoblo for Candidates preparing for tKo D. A- Examinations of tKe University of j 

Eombay 1920 and 1921. 1 


ENGLISH. I 

Volunfary. 

Shelley. — ^POEM’S. (Containing Adonais, Hellas.) Selected and arranged by 

S. Bkooke, M.A. Es. 2«!3=6. (1920). 

SELECTIONS. (Containing Adonais.) Edited by A. H. Thompson. Es. Z'O-'b. 

[Cambridge University Press.) (1920). 

Keats. — POETICAL WORKS. (Containing Odes, Eve of St. Agnes.) Edited by 
E. T. Palgeave. Rs. 2=13=6. (1920). 

ESSAY ON MAN. Epistles I.-IV. With Introduction and Notes. By E. E, 

Moeeis, M.A. Re. 1=3-6. (1920-1921). 

ESSAY ON MAN. Edited by A. H. Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. Es. 2-7. 

[Cambridge University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Coleridge. — ^THE ANCIENT JIARINER. With Introduction and Notes. By P. T. 
Cees\vell, MA.. Re. 1. (1920). 

— — ^THE ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by T. E. Hhntington. Re. 1=3*6. (1920). 
Johnson. — LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Drydeu, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, Gray). With Preface and Notes. ByM. Aenold. I?s. 4=1. 
(1920-1921). 

LIFE OF POPE, With Introduction and Notes, By P. Petep.son. Es. 2-7. 

(1920-1921). 

Spenser. — ^THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. M. PEESIVAL, M.A. Es. 2-13-6. (1920-1921). 

FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited by Prof. G. A. Wauchope. Ee. 1-3-6. 

(1920-1921). 

FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited by L. Winstanley, M.A. Es, 2-13-6. 

[Cambridge University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Palgrave.— GOEDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Popular Edition. 
Ee. 1-6-6, (1920-1921). 

BOOK FOURTH. With Introduction and Notes. By J. H. Fowlee, M.A. 

Re, 1-10. (1920-1921). 

Tennyson. — 'GUINEVERE. With Introduction and Notes, By G. 0. Macaulay, 
M.A. Re MO (1920). 

— ^ — SELECTIONS. Part I. (containing Ulysses, Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, The Book). With Intr^uction and Notes, By F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W. T. Webb. M.A. Re. MO. (1920). 

Arnold. — SELECTED POEMS, (containing Thyrsis, Scholar Gipsy, Memorial Ver- 
ses, Rugby Chapel). Rs. 2-13-6. (1920). 

Lockhart. — ^LIFE OF SCOTT, Abridged. Edited by 0. L. Reid. Ee. 1-3-6. 

(1920). I 

Dickens.— DA^UD COPPERFIELD, Rs. 2-0.6. (1920). I 

Thackeray. — ^ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. Es. 2-7. (1920). I 

FBMOND. Edited by G. B. Hennesun. Ee, 1-3-6. (1920). | 

Alorley.— LIFE OF BURKE, By Viscount Mobley. Ee. 1-3-6. (1920). | 


The Compulsory Set-Books will appear next month. 

complete list post free on application. 

MACMILLAN & Co., Ld., BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 

- ( Incorporated in England^ ) 
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BOMBAY MATRICULATION 

AND 

SCHOOL FINAL. EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 

COMPULSOEY ENGLISH 

Longmans’ Class-books of 

English Literature Edition. 


THE MAN BOflN TO BE KING 

V 

By WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes far the use of Schools and Colleges. 

Ohesgs EdiiieBss^ B 

NOTE This is the edition specially prescribed for the above^ examin 
ations, and schools are warned against using any other edition. 


OPTIONAL ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, 
By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

ILLUSTRATED, 

Price, Rs. ^ 

PUBLISHED BY 

EDWARD ARNOLD, LONDON. 

Sole Agents in India. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

336, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 

A NEW SOURCE-BOOK OF INDIAN HISTORY 
Demy 8vo. 206 pp. Bs, 3‘8. 

THE EXPANSION OF 
BRITISH INDIA 

( 1818 - 1858 .) 

BY I 

G. ANDERSON, M.A., I 

PROFESSOR OP HISTORY, EUHINSTONE COLERGE, BOMBAY J SOMETIME 

FELLOW OF BOMBAY UNIVERSITY j 

AND 

M. SUBEDAR, B.A., B.Sc. (Egon.), London, 

Basristek-at-law ; 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 

PROFESSOR OF POUTICAL ECONOMY AT THE UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA. 

This is tie first volume of a series entitled “ The Last Days of the Company”- 
containing a number of original excerpts, with introductory comments and notes. An 
attempt is thus made to tell the story of an important period of Indian history through 
the writings of the leading men of the time. It will be followed by two more volumes, 
dealing with “ The Foundation of an Indian Policy” and “ The Economic Policy of 
the Company”, Each volume is complete in itself. 

CHEMISTRY TEXT BOOKS 


ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc, Ph.D., F. R. S. E-, 

Professor of Chemistry in Columbia University. 

INTRODUCTION to INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 910 pp. Third Edition, re- 
vnritten, (35th Thousand). 8s. 6d. net, 

EXPERIMENTAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo., ISO pages, interleaved. 

Sixth Edition, (69th Thousand). 3s. 6d. net. 

> A new edition, revised, of Smith and Hale’s ” Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry”. 

Intended for use with the '* Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry ”. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR COLLEGES. Svo. 674 pages. New Edition, re- 
written and reset. (45th Thousand), 7s. fid, net. 

The most widely used of Prof. Smith’s Chemistries. The present edition has been 
entirely re-written. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. Crown Svo. 218 pages. 
Second edition. 3s. net. 

.-. For USD with the " General Chemistry for Colleges ”. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. Large crown Svo. over 400 pages, fis. net. 

.'. A new text-book intended for schools and for Intermediate students. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Crown Svo. Zs6d.net. 

For uso with the " Elementary Chemistry for Schools 


LONDON: Q. BELL & SONS, LTD-, 

A. H. WHEELER & CO., BOMBAY AND ALLAfiA . 
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JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE Re. 1-±S- 

Eir^03::iis.r3:x> jsltud ixwr>x^. 

Being a Brief Account of the Growth of British Power in India and of the Progress 
of the Country Under British Rule. 

This book, intended for use in the senior classes of school in India, 
is designed to give to Indian students in a brief form practical reasons 
for loyalty to and gratitude for British rule. It tells in an interesting 
and readable way the story of the growth of the connection between 
England and India. It seeks to arrest the student’s attention and 
force him to realise what India was, and what, under British control, it 
has become and is becommg. The basis of the volume is historical 
and the work will make a good general history reader in addition to a 
set text. It has been specially designed to be easily taught in well 
defined sections. 

IPhe Statesman in a leading article says : — ^“A considerable service to the cause of truth has been 

rendered by Messrs. Longmans, in publishing “England and India” This honest 

and useful work should appeal to a large class.” 

From l7ie Madras Mail : — "This book serves a most usefuland valuable purpose as giving the Student 
a view of India at the present day, with a historical background. It should be a text-book in 
every Secondary School in the Country.” 

XjkOi:i^xna.xi.S9 Gvg&jx Oo«9 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


Just Published. Price, Es. 2 - 8 . 

EXTRACTS PROM THE 

ENGLISH BIBLE, FOR INDIAN READERS 

Compiled with Introduction by 
THEODOEE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A., 
Inspector op Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal j 
AND Fellow op the University op Calcutta. 

Just Published. Price, Es. 2 . 

ENGLISH VERSE FOR INDIAN READERS 

Selected, with Introductory Essays and Notes by 
THEODOEE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A., 

Inspector op Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal 
AND Fellow op the University op Calcutta. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADEAS. 
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MPTHon of mcHiNO English. 

fl.e Govemmnl of Bomtay jor jn S^mdars Solod. 

( Boinhay Government Gazette, vctobe) 18, IJI?.; 

LONGMANS’ NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


PRIMER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece o£ 
H. M. King George V. and 40 Illus- 
trations. 31 pp. As. 4. 

FIRST READER 

With Four Coloured Plates and 38 
other Illustrations. 55 pp. As. 8. 

SECOND READER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece of 
H. E. H. The Prince of Wales, K. G., 
two other Coloured Plates and 37 
other Illustrations. 71 pp. As, 11, 

Notes and Exeboises in Grammar 
and Composition. 


THIRD READER 

Wish Coloured Frontispiece and 32 
other Illustrations. 120 pp. As. 14. 
Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition, As. 6. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 

Say not that the struggle naught availeth. 

VoL. XVIL ] March, 1919; [No. 8. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

^ k ’'HE opinions of Sir John Woodruff e on educational policy in 
this country, which we summarize very briefly in “News of 
the Month”, probably reflect a point of view common among a con- 
siderable number even of Englishmen familiar with the condition 
of this country — the feeling of regret that we have not a clean 
slate on which to plot our educational system and the conviction 
that, if we had, our present experience would enable us to design 
schemes far more suitable, effective and acceptable than have yet 
been evolved. But the effects of nearly a century of educational 
development cannot be so easily wiped out and educational policy 
must be governed by existing conditions. Even to Sir John the 
problem is not to substitute Indian for western culture but to 
harmonise them and to supplement the deficiences of Indian civilisation. 
Merely to give Indian culture the _ primary place in our prescribed 
educational courses will not suffice. For the Indian that has tasted 
of .western knowledge is no longer satisfied with the native springs of 
Indian learning and craves for stronger stimulants. The demand for 
western science cannot bo ignored and the fundamental problem is so 
to temper the mixture that it be not too intoxicating nor too trans- 
muting.' This tempering demands in the teacher a knowledge of both 
east and west which is not easily found. Till recently the assumption 
has been that the first requisite is an exact and full knowledge of the 
qualities of the western ingredients. If there has been insufficient 
regard for the reaction they produce on the Indian base, we must be 
on our guard against corresponding disregard of the value of the 
western acids, and against unscientific experimenting. Modern in- 
dustrial and political development are almost wholly western and if 
India is to progress economically and politically on the lines of 
western development the conditions of modern development must 
be carefully studied and precisely, known. This cannot be done 
without travelling far and wide outside the limits of Indian culture 
3 
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and withont a sound knowledge o£ English. Unless every facility 
be granted for this, there will come from Indians a more widespread 
and stronger protest than ever the English have uttered at the 
nationalisation of Indian Education. 

« « * * - * 

The difficulty of providing open spaces for the games and physic- 
al exercises of school-children is great in every large city and proh- 
ably greater in the city of Bombay than most. To this difficulty are 
added two others, that Indian school-children do not by nature and 
custom take to these games that are of most educational value and 
that systems of physical training require modification to suit the con- 
ditions of education in the tropical east. These three difficulties 
become serious impediments in the case of girls. For a long time the 
Girls’ Athletic Association has been endeavouring to obtain a plot of 
ground which could be used jointly by Girls’ Schools and would serve 
as a centre for training teachers, but so far to no purpose. Govern- 
ment have appointed a lady to organise physical instruction for girls. 
They should not neglect the even more important need of a ground 
where the organiser can have scope for her ability. 

« « « * « 

In his contribution to our February number, Mr. Frank Eoscoe 
mentioned that in England it had been suggested that the most 
appropriate form of war memorial would be a school building and that 
funds should be raised for the erection of new schools when required, 
these schools to be considered as memorials of the war. The 
suggestion is admirably opportune for this Presidency where we are 
promised a large development of primary education for which the 
first requisite is buildings. If any town or district wishes to com- 
memoratfe its contribution to the war or the part which any of its 
residents has played, what more suitable memorial than a primary 
school building within whose walls younger generations may learn 
to look up to and follow in the steps of the heroes of this stirring age 
The Bishop of Bombay has proposed a Greek Cruciform Church to* 
serve as memorial for the growing religious unity brought about in 
Ohrislondom by the war. IV e think that a four-square, commodious 
school building for a joint High School for all Christian boys in 
Bombay would be a far more sensible and suitable memorial. Bombay 
has played a great part in the war activity of the Empire. If Bombay 
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wishes to commemorate its work it cotild not do so in a better way 
than in providing the Municipality with buildings wherein future 
citizens may develop physical and intellectual activity in hygienic 
conditions. 

It has become a common custom to preserve the memory o£ worthy 
men by statues, painted portraits, busts, and by scholarships, libraries 
or hostels. While many men, worthy and unworthy, have sought to 
commemorate themselves by public fountains, benches and dharam- 
salas and what not. Would not subcriptions for such purposes and 
such expenditure for self-advertisement be far more suitably and pro- 
fitably spent on erecting school-buildings. No more prominent and 
beneficial monument, no better advertisement could well be devised. 
The memory of every worthy might be enshrined in the school-house of 
bis native village. And if every school-house becomes, as the Ameri- 
cans and President Wilson would have them, the centre of the local 
community’s life, no one conid desire a more honourable and more 
stimulating memorial. 

* « * * • 

Mr. Fisher seldom speaks in public on education without uttering 
something that comes directly home to teachers. In his address at 
Oxford to the School of Instruction for Officers he said, — “ The prob- 
able danger which the teacher had to confront was the temptation of 
trying to give his class too much .at one time. The secret of good 
teaching was to make ourself absolutely certain that the class — even 
the stupidest member of the class — should carry away with him two 
or three definite ideas as the result of the lecture — not facts but ideas. 
They did not want to ‘ cram ’ the class with facts but to give them 
thoughts to enable them to organize facts.” 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE JANUARY CONFERENCES. 

F or some years past the month of January has been marked by 
the holding of educational conferences and the annual meetings 
of different associations whose members find in the Christmas vacation a 
convenient opportunity for attending meetings in London. Some years 
ago the Teachers’ Guild made an attempt to bring these meetings and 
conferences together in the University of London building at South 
Kensington. This attempt was only a partial success since certain of 
the bodies concerned had become accustomed to holding their meetings 
elsewhere and wete reluctant to make any change. Thus, it happens 
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that although a joint Conference is now held every j^ear, several of the 
more important bodies of teachers meet apart. For example, the 
- Incorporated Association of Headmasters in Secondary Schools meets 
in the imposing, if somewhat gloomy, precincts of the Guildliall, the 
municipal home of the City Corporation. The Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools meets in the London Day Training 
College, although the Assistant Mstresses form part of the Joint Con- 
ference. It is, perhaps to be regretted that the well-intentioned schenie 
of the Teachers’ Guild has not been fully carried out since there are 
obvious advantages in bringing teachers of all types under the same 
roof, where they may hold their separate business meetings during the 
day and unite together for the combined discussion of broad education^ 
questions after their sectional purposes have been fulfilled. Public 
attention centres mainly on the doings of the Joint Conference which is 
usually addressed at its opening meeting by a speaker who is eminent 
in the educational world. 

Mr. FISHER’S ADDRESS TO THE CONFERENCE. 


This year, for example, the first meeting was addressed by 
Ikir. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of the Education, who had 
for his Chairman at the gathering Mr. Augustine Birrell^ a former 
President of the Board. Mr. Fisher has been recently returned to 
Parliament as a representative of the combined English Universities 
other than Oxford, Cambridge and London, which have separate re- 
presentation. He was in his happiest vein and a very large number of 
people were gathered to hear him. So great was the attendance that 
he had to deliver his address to two separate audiences. His subject 
was “ The Art of Keeping Alive ", which, he urged, was an art espe- 
cially important for teachers since the quality of their instruction 
must depend upon the living force within them. It was no easy task 
for teachers to keep alive in the full sense of the term since teaching 
belonged to a group of sheltered callings in which vegetation was more 
easy than in the open professions. Since the world was about to wit- 
ness before long a considerable expansion in the importance of teaching 
work and the number of those who practised it, it became important 
that teachers should avoid urging any reform, however beneficial it 
might seem, which would result in increasing the inert, mechanical and 
somnolent elements in the national life. If there was to be a public 
system of education in a country, the teacher was as much an object 
of public interest as the taught and this not at one point of 
time only but through every stage of his teaching life. It thus became 
necessary^ to require something from teachers beyond those initial 
qualifications which were demanded at the time of their entrance upon 
the work. Such qualifications should indicate not only the possession 
of a modest outfit for the journey but a promise of staying power for the 
whole course. The hardest problem of educational statesmaiislup was 
not to find and test the teacher but to keep him alive and interested 
in the continuous exercises of his craft. 


address was mainly concerned with suggestions as to how a 
teacher should proceed to maintain vigour and zeal in his work, and 
j that it was stupid to overwork and rumous to 

codme. Fret,_fuss and bustle were the arch foes of that animated and 
Steady equamnuty which ^vas the most effectual pillar of physical 
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health. Physical health he destTibed as that condition of body most 
conducive to the discharge of those functions which a person had 
undertaken to perfonn. The art of keeping alive was one thing and 
the art of longevity was another. The pursuit of scholarship and the 
execution of good work, especially in the intellectual and artistic fields, 
would generdly demand severe ph}'sical strain, but unless in every 
generation men and women had been ready to take physical risks 
the best part cf human progress would-never Jiave been accomplished. 
One of the problems for the learner was to keep his power of curiosity 
fresh because it was this inquisitive and questioning spirit which was 
one of the vital sparks in a scholar’s life. One enquiry led to another 
by a natural and irresistible sequence and the ordinar3' years of a man’s 
existence seemed all too short to cOmpass the tasks which he desired to 
accomplish. 

HOLIDAYS. 

After speaking of the value of kindly sympathy and friendship for 
one’s juniors as being not only an enduring source of happiness but in 
itself a land of elixir of youth, the speaker went on to describe the 
right use and purpose of holidays which he said were not ends in them- 
selves but means to the general improvement of the working life. 
Every holiday should bring with it real development of experience. In 
conclusion Mr. Fisher summarised his philosophy on holidays in fourteen 
humorous statements which included the advice to .plan a holiday 
carefully while being ready to abandon the plan on the slightest 
pro^'Ocation ; never to go North when it was possible to go South ; to 
walk rather than to nde and to ride rather than drive ; to choose 
holiday books on the principle that one of the main uses of leisure was 
, to feed the imagination and, finally, that on occasions a very 
" good holiday can be taken at home by changing the hour of 
breakfast. 

COLONEL SIR RONALD ROSS ON HEALTH TRAINING. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Science Masters in 
Public Schools Col. Sir Ronald Ross in his presidential address said 
that he thought that the British S3'stem of physical education had 
deservedly set the fashion throughout the world. It had been the great 
merit 0/ British education to have discovered the superlative educating 
capacity of what were often called mere pastimes and amusements. 
Speaking from his experience as an array medical ofiicer during 
the war he could say with certainty that a period of open-air 
military training under discipline, combined with good food, greatly 
improved the ph}'sical health and the mental powers of young men, 
to say nothing of its effects on their manners and vigour. If com- 
pulsory military training were thought undesirable or impossible, 
he would neverthless suggest as an alternative a form of what he called 
health conscription, consisting of at least a fortnight’s compulsory 
physical training under discipline and in the open air for j'oung people 
of both sexes during the ages of say fifteen and twentj'. Although 
this might be objected to on the score of expense and as interfering 
with the liberty of the individual^ he considered that the only alterna- 
tive to some such project was the continued deterioration of bodj' and 
mind among our people. 
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THE PORCH AND THE TEMPLE. 

Spealdng of educational method in general Sir Ronald said that in 
his opinion the actual knowledge obtained by the pupils in our schools 
did not amount to very much. Of this he did not complain so much as 
of the fact that the information given was often wrongly directed. 
Our teaching had been concerned chiefly with mathematics and classics, 
with the outlines of history and of English literature but very 
few young men knew even the aims and objects of the science of 
mathematics and still less of its applications. In this, as in 
literary studies, they had not been pushed fast enough into the 
heart of the subject but had spent their school days in a minute 
study of details' in the elementary stages instead of going on to some 
knowledge of the matter and value of the subject itself. They had 
" pottered about the porch without ever entering into the temple.” As 
to natural Science he could not conceive how anyone who did not 
possess some broad knowledge of the immense accumulation of facts 
about nature collected by humanity during the last 2,0Q0 years could 
dare to call himself an educated person. The intellectual side of life was 
too frequently ignored or even despised by the masses of the people, 
with the result that their judgment was starved for want of facts and 
that they became too often the slaves of fads and unproved dogmas of 
every description. 

PROFESSOR NUNN ON SCIENCE TEACHING. 

At a joint meeting of the National Association of Manual Training 
Teachers with the Educational Handwork Association, Professor 
T. P. Nunn, Vice-Principal of the London Day Training College, 
gave an admirable address on the co-ordination of handicrafts 
and science in the new continuation schools which are to be established 
under the Education Act of last year. He pointed out that these 
schools would probably be of many different types. Some would take 
up advanced and specialised work, others would provide for children 
of 14 who had just left the public elementary schools and were 
not yet sufficiently well-prepaied to take up advanced studies. 
All would probably find it necessary to devote time and attention 
to manual training and science teaching. Between these two 
there ought to be a closer co-ordination than hitherto. The study of 
science was best promoted in the early stages by the manipulation of 
material and children should be encouraged as fai" as practicable to 
construct their own apparatus. In illustration of this point Professor 
Nunn exhibited some excellent appliances of a simple character to be 
used in the elementary teaching of astronomy. These included a device 
for showing the sun’s apparent path across the sky and also a home- 
made sextant and other instruments. He urged that the teacher of 
science should be sufficiently well equipped in the matter of manual 
dexterity to make appliances and to direct his pupils in making them, 
while, on the other hand, the teacher of handicraft should know enough 
of science to make him able to suggest useful exercises to his pupils in 
■ the construction of .simple apparatus. 

MR. G. K. DEVADHAR ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

IN INDIA. 

The Association of Head Mistresses in Secondary Schools was 
addressed by Mr. G. K. Devadhar, of the Servants of India Society, 
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who spoke on the education of women in India. He said that 5‘2‘ 
per cent of the men and i per cent women were being educated in 
1915-1916. Progress in regard to the education of women was slow 
but public opinion was growing in favour of its extension. During 
the last twelve years the number of women in schools and colleges had 
more than doubled and the popularity of the movement would grow 
more rapidly if more educational facilities were made available. He 
appealed to his audience to use all their power as teachers and 
citizens to secure for the women of India the education for which both 
nature and their inherent culture had fitted them and without which 
India’s progress as a, nation must be delayed. One of the chief needs 
was an increase in the number of scholarships available for women 
students and this ought to be the concern of the Government which 
ought generally to undertake the development of a vigorous educational 
policy. Mrs. Faw'cett, the well-known leader of the women’s movement 
in England, said that the present time was one of great hope for the 
women of India and that British women were justified in exercising to 
.the full their newly acquired political power on behalf of their Indian 
sisters. In doing this, however, they should aim at promoting the 
development by the Indian women themselves of a system of education 
best suited to their own needs. Miss Ashworth, late Inspector of 
Girls’ Schools in Bombay, stated that she had recently become of 
opinion that education in India should be both compulsory and free. 
If India was to hold her place among the nations of the future, her 
daughters must receive a modern education and in view of the compa- 
rative poverty of the country the schools ought to be free. 

THE UTILITY MOTIVE IN EDUCATION. 

Some very important discussions have been taking place in regard 
to the function of the new Continuation Schools. The political Labour 
Party in England is steadily opposed to any attempt to turn these 
schools into places of narrow vocational training. In this attitude they 
are supported by the best educational opinion of the country. On the 
other hand it is feared that many employers of labour such as are largely 
represented on oui Local Education Committees, wiU desire their young 
employees to receive instruction in trades at the expense of the public. 
Professor Adams of the London University dealt with this question in 
an address entitled “ Utility Motive in Education ”. He suggested that 
the opposition between the two groups was not so rigid as would at 
first sight appear. As an example he mentioned botany, a subject 
taken in girls’ schools as a means of culture and taken by a medical 
student for the sake of passing an examination, To a teacher the 
literature, mathematics and pure science that he acquired become 
materials of his professional work ; what was culture to other men was 
for him a stock-in-trade, the means of making a living. The fact was 
that the separation between the cultural and instrumental was not by 
any means so clear as was often assumed. It might be possible to 
combine the two. The utilitarian claims were so strong and made such 
vigorous appeal to the plain man who had increasing power in directing 
education, that it was necessary _ for those who uphold the claims of 
culture to be on the alert. Their case was stronger since there were 
so many examples in which studies undertaken in the first instance for 
purely scientific reasons had aftenvards become of great value in 
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practical life. All studies should be useful and since man was one 
and indivisible he must be trained to hold his own in both spheres, 
cultural and utilitarian. Knowledge that refined a man's character 
was as useful as knowledge that increased his productive power in 
the material sense. 

FRANK ROSCOE. 


THE ROMANIC ALPHABET. ' 

M any are the ways in which societies and individuals stand in 
their own light, because they cannot overcome the obstacles 
created by their own prejudices or sentiments, and few more striking 
instances of this can be found than the extraordinary opposition to or 
rather refusal even to consider the proposal to substitute a Romanic 
character for the present alphabets of India. All kinds of remedies are 
proposed for the present unsatisfactory condition of education, while 
the two things which should obviously be done at once, and could be 
done without causing a pang of pain to anybody except the publishers 
of books, cannot win popular approval. These two things are acceptance 
of the vernaculars as the media of instruction in oUr schools and the use 
of the Romanic alphabet. We propose to say something on the latter 
subject as it has not yet been honoured with notice in this magazine. 

The exact meaning of the proposal to substitute the Romanic 
character for the Indian alphabets must be defined since, simple as it is, 
those who discuss the question seem for the most part to be incapable of 
taking it in the right way. The proposal does not mean interference 
with the vernaculars in a way to affect them injuriously, it means that 
for the multitudinous alphabets of India, — alphabets which display all 
the faults alphabets can be made to exhibit, — one alphabet should 
be substituted which, by all impartial and competent judges, is acknow- 
ledged to be the best yet invented, i.e., the Romanic as adapted to the 
vernaculars of India. By a Romanic alphabet we mean that modifica- 
tion of the ordinary Roman which has provided a special symbol for 
each separate sound found in the Indian languages. This alphabet con- 
tains about seventy characters but no language requires the use of all 
of them. He who has learnt these can read any of the languages at once 
when printed in the same character. 

Perhaps it will help to a better understanding if we state clearly what 
it is we desire and expect to attain by this simple expedient. 

I. The lightening of the burden of work in the schools by eliminat- 
ing nearly all the labour now expended in learning to read several sets of 
symbols for the same sounds. One set of symbols, and that the easiest 
and best, will do the work of all. 

2. The prevention of the enormous economic waste occasioned by 
the use of the vernacular alphabets in printing offices. If one kind of 
type were used any office could print all the languages. 

3. The easier acquisition of the languages by those who need to 
leam more than one. Owing to the differences in the symbols employed 
the similanty of one language to another of the same family is obscured 
and its acquisition rendered far more difficult. 
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4. The breaking down of one of the chief barriers to the creation 
of a common national life and the initiation of tendencies wliich would in 
time lead to the creation of two great languages to take the place of the 
present multitude. 

Before showing why these great results may be expected to flow from 
the adoption of the Romanic alphabet we have to justify our preference 
for the Romanic. Some will sa}^ Why not employ one of the verna- 
cular alphabets instead” ? We reply, " Because none of them have suffi- 
cient symbols to do the work, b^ecause all are intrinsically bad as 
alphabets, and because India should for her own sake choose the best 
if she makes the change, and the best is that which the rest of the world 
has accepted.” Our ffindu friends will say that the Devanagari is the 
most perfect alphabet although it is obvious that it has no si^s for many 
sounds and is slow to Avrite. Is it not possible that their opinion springs 
rather from a reverence which rests upon a religious sentiment ? Do they 
not realise that the Sanskrit character is itself a derivative from the 
older forms found in the Asoka inscriptions, and that if they introduce 
new forms necessary to make it a complete record of the spoken sounds 
it wiU lose its sacred character ? Further still, do they not consider that 
since they must know English they would still have two alphabets to 
learn instead of one ? Our Mahommedan friends will make similar 
claims for the Arabic character, although it is clear that it is very imper- 
fect. This imperfection is especially manifest in Sindhi which is able to 
gain what it wants by free use of dots under and over the letters them- 
selves. 

The Roman has gradually become the alphabet of the greater part 
of the civilised world, and the literature printed in it must exceed that 
of all the literature printed in the vernaculars in the proportion of 
thousands to one. It is too late for India to convert the rest of the world 
to her cumbrous characters ; it will be to her very great profit to follow 
the lead of other civilised nations, and she should do this now before 
powerful vested interests make change more difficult. India has decid- 
ed to accept Western learning and must needs study it through the 
languages in which it is embodied. She should hasten to bring herself 
into line in this simple matter. 

We now treat of these points in greater detail, 

I. Owing to the complicated forms of the present Indian alphabets 
and the multitude of conjoint forms to be learned, it takes a child much 
longer to learn to read his own vernacular than it would if the Romanic 
were employed ; and when he has accomplished his task he may look for- 
ward to a repetition of his labours so soon as he begins another language. 
If he aspires to higher education he must add a knowledge of the charac- 
ters emplojud in liis second lan^age and in EngUsh and no one of these 
is any help to the other. No gain of educational value accrues from tliis. 
The method of writing each of these languages varies, and one cause of 
the present bad penmanship in our schools is just this, that several sets 
of symbols are learned and each sets up muscular habits which are 
different from those required in writing another. Two courses of copy- 
writing are required instead of one, and the result is not good in either. 
We do not exaggerate when we say that the adoption of the Romanic 
alphabet would be equal to a gain of a clear year in the educational life 
of our high school boys and girls. 

4 
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2. In connection with printing we used the phrase ‘enormous 
economic waste’. No milder term would express the facts. If the 
Romanic were used the work of type-setting w'ould be done much quicker 
and with greater ease, the matter would take up less room and be more 
easily corrected. The space occupied by the plant in a composing room 
would be reduced by about one third, and the cost of establishing a 
printing office would be very considerably reduced. Any office could 
print any language and the present trouble of finding an office which can 
do work in all languages would disappear. The saving in the_ cost of 
printing would be considerable, the production cf vernacular literature 
w'ould be stimulated and more purchasers -would be forthcoming, because 
there are many who could with little effort loam to read more than one 
language, if the barrier set up by the various alphabets were removed. 
An educated Maratha, for example, would find little difficult in reading 
Gujerati, Urdu, BengrJi or Uriya. 

3. There are many who find it necessary to learn more than one 
language and all such are confronted with the difficulty set up by the 
characters. Those who can speak a language often cannot communicate 
in writing because they do not know the characters, and even when they 
do their efforts are clumsy and slow. The various so-called scripts. Modi 
for example, are difficult to learn and inferior to the Romanic in 
legibility ; the majority of the educated seldom use them and are there- 
fore confined to the use of the stiffer printed characters and Imow not 
the benefit of a truly cursive script. 

4. The need of a universal language for India is generally acknow'- 
ledged and many are of opinion that one language should be universally 
taught , but their aims must be considered to be chimerical ; languages 
cannot be artificially imposed in this way. The only method which offers 
any possibility of success is that of setting on foot and encouraging 
tendencies which might eventually assimilate the vernaculars to one 
another. The greatest obstacle in the way of such assimilation is the 
existence of so many difficult alphabets. If one alphabet were employed, 
the tendency towards assimilation \vould be greatly quickened , and it 
would be possible to hope that some day we might have two great verna- 
culars instead of the present multitude of smaller ones. 

To sum up, it is almost ira'possible to exaggerate the benefit which 
would accrue to the country if the proposed change were put into force. 
No greater blessing can be conferred upon India in general or upon the 
cause of education in particular than that of persuading its people to 
give up the multitudinous alphabets in favour of that which has been 
scientifically demonstrated to be the best that the world has yet pro- 
duced. Teachers need not fear its adoption for it is very easy to learn 
and to teach and would greatly facilitate their work ; the publisher will 
move as the times move and the change would hurt him little, if at all ; 
the patriot would see his cherished ideals coming near to accomplishment; 
the foreigner would be able to do better in his study of the vernaculars, 
the study wliich alone can bring him into close touch with the Indian ; 
the educationalist would see one of his most formidable obstacles removed 
and an additional year at his disposal for profitable work. 

Can anytliing practical be done ? As a boy can learn the Romanic 
ar quicker than the indigenous character he should be taught it in 
primary schools. The high school student can learn it in an hour or two. 
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It would be of great sevrice if all Government records were written in 
it, and an intelligent clerk could learn to write it freely in a few hours. 
Why wait for sentiment when the advantages to be derived from its 
use are so great ? All that is needed is to offer some encouragement to 
its use and the merits of the system would soon secure its complete 
triumph. We conclude v/ith a repetition of our first statement that in 
this matter Indians are standing in their own light. If they once realised 
how great would be the advantages to be derived from the use of the 
Romanic alphabet, they would demand that it should be brought into 
use with the least possible dela}'. 

A. DARBY. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION II. 

I N the first section of this article we maintained that the level of 
Secondary Education attained by the average pupil is going 
down and we set ourselves to enumerate the causes of this degeneration. 
Among them we reckoned first and foremost the insufficient pre- 
paration of the pupil before he takes to English Education ; next the 
plague ; and thirdl}' the irrational application of modem methods of 
teaching. We have illustrated the abuse of method (in itself sound) by 
the manner in which the direct method of teacliing English has been 
applied. But the subjects where method has really run amok are 
History and Geography. In English Teaching, at least, the method used 
was light. The fault was that it was not well understood and was often 
entrusted to men ignorant of its use. In the case of Ilistor}' and 
Geography the method is positively wrong. The method is out-lined 
by Mr. Marsden in his books. Historj' at present is taught by stories 
up to the fifth English standard and then is introduced a continuous 
but verj' condensed histor\' of the British Empire in the last two 
standards. Now apart from the merits of his books we protest against 
keeping our boys up to the age of fourteen on notliing better than stray 
stories from histories. At tlus age the stories, instead of maldng history 
inteiesting, actually produce disgust for the subject in the minds of 
students. A milk bottle has its use, but if we insert it in the mouth of a 
boy of ten he will throw it in our face, if he feels he is free to do so. While 
history may be introduced by stories when a pupil is in the third verna- 
cular standard it is provoking to suggest their use for six years after. 
First they are made to read stories from Indian history in their own 
vernacular, then a few stories from the English and Indian histories 
written in English and finally the history of the British Empire. We 
protest against such an extended use of isolated stories up to an advanced 
age, but it is unnecessary to criticise here the methods of these books. 
For a detailed criticism the readers may consult the Report of the First 
Gujarat Educational Conference. It will suffice to say that even these 
stories have either no historical value or refer to pre-Moghal and - 
Mahomedan periods, and are not likely to give a correct idea of the great- 
ness of the founders of the Moghal and Maratha jjowers, or to cultivate 
a historical sense in the pupil. In the history of the British Empire, the 
Moghals are given fourteen pages and the Marathas have eight. Xke 
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sketches used by -Matriculation students and universally condemned 
by educationists would be Superior to this book. 

With Geography things are not very different. All talk of making 
Geography interesting but very few know how to do it. We are told that 
no energy should be wasted in cramming the names of towns and rivers 
and capes and that the study of geography means the study of the people, 
of physical features, of climate, commerce, vegetation and animals in a 
country. Now there are two methods of study, either to remember facts 
or to deduce them by reasoning. In the first place the latter method can be 
used only in higher classes and again there is hardly a book used in Indian 
schools which shows how to do it. There is generally a curt discussion in 
the beginning and then the whole of the book is a catalogue of facts and 
figures. If we have to remember anytliing, preference must certainly be 
given to towns and rivers and not to population and area . It is curious 
that, while in the study of history the pupils are forbidden the use of 
reason up to the very last standard, in the study of geographj' they are 
required to use it early in the third vernacular standard. As in the case 
of history most schools are more or less forced by the Department to use 
Marsden’s books on geography. A casual glance at these books will 
suffice to show that, excepting perhaps his geography for senior classes, 
there is nothing distinctive about them. We must admit however that 
liis books on Geography have not been injurious like his story books on 
history. Geography has always been more or less neglected because of 
its small importance for examinations in the school or in the University. 

The new method proposed for the teaching of history and geography 
is the so called concentric method. In this method it is proposed to lead 
on the boy by mdening the circle of Iris information from year to year. 
The success of such a method depends on two or three conditions which 
are not always obtained in Indian schools. First the teacher has to be 
extremely painstaking. The previous year’s preparation often does not 
suffice for the current year. Secondly the teacher should be in charge 
of the same class for about three years ; otherwise much time is lost 
before the teacher judges the boys and they get familiar with his methods. 
Thirdly it makes the boy too much dependent on the teacher. A short 
absence from the school either for sickness or some other cause often 
throws the bo}' out of gear and his progress is arrested. Any one acquaint- 
ed with the condition of schools in this Presidency will admit that pains- 
taking teachers, continuit}'^ of teaching and scrupulously regular boys 
are seldom found even separately, much less together. Even those 
schools which are fortunate enough to have all these three requirements 
find their efforts wasted at the appearance of plague. It is no wonder 
that under these conditions the method has not only not yielded what 
was expected of it but has actually proved harmful. 

One more cause that has operated to bring about the present 
unsatisfactory condition of Secondary Education is the gradual dis- 
appearance of home education during the last thirty years. While the 
guardians do deserve to be blamed for this we must remember that much 
of it is due to unavoidable causes. Weakening of the old ties in a joint 
family and consequent absence of old ladies in a house, long office hours 
often extending to 7 or 8 p.m., the fashion of spending evenings at a club 
weakening of faith and the disappearance of regular recital of religious 
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books at home, or religions sermons in temples, all these have deprived a 
boy of what little home education he obtained twentj' years ago. The 
old traditions have vanished and in some cases lightly, but their place 
has not yet been taken by new ones. The things have grown worse by the 
appalling toll taken by the plague from among young men from the year 
1896. If it becomes possible to collect figures it will be seen that there 
is a heavy percentage of boj's who lost their parents when they were 
quite 3^oung. 

The rapid growth in the numbers coming in for Secondary Educa- 
tion, and the tardiness of the Government to meet the demand have 
thrown a fresh burden on schools managed 'bj^ private agencies. 
These latter are naturalh' not competent to bear this, owing to their 
precarious financial condition. Moreover the standard of life is higher and 
prices have risen at least 50 per cent. Things that would have been con- 
sidered luxuries in 1898 have become now the necessaries of life and it 
is getting harder for private schools to attract better men. Even those 
few that come, soon learn to search for private pupils. In towns this has 
become a positive evil. Owing to the general unpreparedness of the 
bo3's a teacher does not find it difficult to pick up a few pupils. He is 
- thus able to make a substantial addition to his monthly salary but has 
to work for three or four hours outside the school. The school work, 
which then becomes of secondary importance, naturally suffers a good 
deal. 

These are the more important of the causes that have brought down 
the level of Secondary Education in this Presidency. They are rather 
peculiar inasmuch as they have worked slowly for a long time and there- 
fore escape observation by educationists who are not in close touch with 
the difficulties of Secondary schools. The managers of different schools 
are fighting them as best as they can, but their efforts have obtained but 
little success for want of organization between themselves and co-opera- 
tion with the Department. No amount of revision in curricula can 
improve matters until these root causes are removed. 

To point out defects is easy enough ; it is more difficult to suggest 
remedies. What may appear to be a very good solution on paper may 
turn out to be quite useless, if not positively injurious. In this respect 
therefore we cannot do any thing more than indicate the possible direc- 
tion we should take in order to counteract the evils. 

One obvious solution will be to retrace the steps taken and that wll 
be quite necessary where we are moving in a positively wrong direction. 
In those cases, however, where our direction is right but we have lost our 
way it would not be wise to retrace our steps even if it were possible to 
do so. In spite of difficulties some advance has been made along these 
wrong tracks and to return now to the starting point means more waste 
of energ3^ We should therefore take some cross-way or prepare one if 
necessary and reach the right track as soon as possible. For example, it 
would not be wise to drop the Direct method of teaching English. The 
method is good and where it is tried by men well trained in its use it has 
shown good results. The mistake committed was that if was forced on 
those who could not understand it. Much progress howe^•cr has been 
made in spite of difficulties and it will be unwise to discard the ad- 
vantages. At the same time it will be wrong to allow things to take their 
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course without proper guidance. The Department must now concen- 
trate all its energies on one point, to train teachers in the use of the 
Direct method. The small experiment of placing two good teachers at 
the disposal of private schools in Poona, to improve their staffs, did 
much good. It is not clear why it was not extended to all district towns. 
The two gentlemen are now transferred to Ahmednagar and their w'ork 
in Poona is discontinued. Are all teachers in Poona schools now excellent 
teachers by the Direct method ? Are no more new teachers admitted into 
private schools ? 

The experiment in Poona did much good but it was an insufficient 
attempt to meet the evil. As the instiucfors were men without any high 
academical qualifications and without anj' better hall-mark of their 
teaching abilities than the S.T.C.D., theii work was restricted in many 
cases to the undergraduate staff in the lower school. The graduate 
teachers working in the upper classes are still without any help and as it 
is this part of the staff that gives tone to the teaching in a school, the 
work done on the lower staff is partly w’asted. There is onty one remedy 
for this and it is to open freely Secondary Teachers’ Colleges in different 
centres in the Presidency where anybody who wants to qualify himself 
as a teacher can do so. The present college in Bombay does not satisfy 
one fifth of the demand. 

With regard to the teaching of history, how'ever, there is no alterna- 
tive but to retrace our stops. The very direction taken is wrong and we 
are going further and further from the goal. It is provoking to suggest 
that history is learnt by advanced students by reading stories. In some 
quarters it is even suspected that this is only a disguised attempt of the 
Department to keep our boys ignorant of history. There is of course no 
truth in the allegation. It is noted here only to show what the effects of 
the attempt have been and how it has brought to the Department 
undeserved censure. 

When introducing a new method care must always be taken in one 
respect. There should never be compulsion of any sort, direct or indirect. 
The Department has about two dozen schools under its direct control 
where it can try and demonstrate the advantages of its methods. 
If they are real, the methods are sure to be copied in private schools. 
Like most human beings a teacher is by nature a conservative fellow, but 
he is not on that account less ready to pick up what will be to his advant- 
age. Compulsion is the v/orst method of convincing and if it is not pos- 
sible to convince a.teacher of the superiority of our methods by any 
other means, it will be in the interest of the pupils to allow the teacher 
to stick to his own. 

As regards the insufficient preparation of the boys before they 
enter secondary schools, there is a class of educationists w”ho propose that 
we should not begin English teaching until the pupil has completed his 
sixth or seventh vernacular standard. There is no doubt, the tone of 
the education in secondary schools will greatly improve by this arrange- 
ment but two years are wasted thereby. It will be possible to gain the 
same perfection without any wastage by transferring the three lower 
standards in secondarr,' schools to the primary schools, and teaching 
English there as a subject of secondary importance. The change has a 
psj'chological importance. In secondary schools these are the lowest 
standards and are therefore entrusted, except in Government- High 
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Schools, to 'matric’ teachers. There is no \nsh to cast a slur on them, but 
it cannot be denied that they are not as a general rule competent to teach 
Arithmetic, Indian History and Vemacidar — ^at least in the beginning. 
It is common knowledge that an average matriculation candidate pa5's 
more attention to Geometr 3 ^ book-work, English History- and Vernacular 
literature and is somewhat careless about his Arithmetic, Indian History 
tory and Vernacular Grammar and Dictation. Moreover, in an English 
school these subjects become of secondary importance and English 
receives most of the care and attention of the headmaster as well as the 
inspector. If these standards are transferred to the primary schools they 
will be the three higher standards there and will naturally have the best 
teachers in the school. These are vernacular-trained men ; thejr are 
more competent as teachers than raw JIatricuIates, and are also better 
qualified to teach subjects other than English. In some schools an 
attempt is made to employ vernacular-trained teachers for teaching 
Arithmetic, Indian Historv'’ and Vernacular but, somehow, in an English 
school the}^ do not work with the same confidence with which they work 
in a primary school where they feel more at home. A graduate or a quali- 
fied undergraduate ma}' be entrusted with the teaching of English in 
these classes. 

Different schools have their own special difiSculties -caused by the 
annual visits of the plague and it is nearty impossible to suggest a uni- 
form remedy. The difficulties however are usually twofold. ^Vl^en 
making promotions we are confronted with a serious problem. It is not 
good to be strict, for the boy in that case loses twelve months for no fault 
of his own. It is also not wise to be lax, for a raw' boy often degenerates 
and gets worse in a higher standard. Again, at the appearance of the 
plague the attendance rapidly sinks dowm, the income suffere and the 
schools have to dismiss a large portion of their staff. New and raw men 
have to be again appointed when the plague subsides and so the teaching 
work suffers heavily. 

It may appear at first sight that six-monthly promotions would be 
a good compromise for the first difficulty. This means doubling the 
number of classes and only big schools can afford the expenses. Even 
these find it bev'ond their means to maintain them in plague daj-s. To 
meet the second difficulty it was the duty of the Department to come for- 
ward and give assurance to the managers of private schools that it 
would take upon itself a substantial portion of the additional 
expenses, incurred by them by retaining the staff and thus securing con- 
tinuity of teaching. To the best of our Imowledge this has never been 
done; on the contrary instances are knowm where the usual grants 
were in danger of being curtailed because the schools were not, owing 
to reduction in staff, able to show their expenses to be three times 
the grant. 

As has been said before, the school-managers have fought against 
this evil single lianded and only recently the schools in Poona have dis- 
covered a solution vhich might turn out to be universally applicable. In 
order to steady their finances they now take fees from a student in plague 
days even if he is absent, and give him extra coaching when he returns 
They can thus maintain most of the staff, and the student does not grudge 
paying because he gets extra coaching. The experiment has not had 
as yet a fair trial but there is every reason to hope that’ it will succeed. 
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Just like the difficulties caused by the plague, the problem of securing 
good teachers cannot be satisfactorily solved until the Department be- 
comes more liberal in its grants. The rise in fee rates in 1912 g.ave some 
relief, but now the burden has become unbearable to many middle class 
parents and it cannot be increased. The Department gives at present 
small amounts for what are called efficiency grants, chiefly intended for 
the benefit of teachers but the plan is ill-conceived and one doubts if the 
Department has really appreciated the difficulties of private schools. 

At present the attitude of the Department, in paying one-third giants 
to schools, is that it is doing a great favour to them. The facts are 
really otherwise. The aided schools are lielping the Department by 
educating so many young Ixiys at only one-third of the expense the 
Department would otherwise have to incur. It is now high time for the 
Government to give up the old wa3’ of looking at the problem and con- 
sider it as their sacred dut^ to educate every boy who demands education. 
If only their angle of vision is changed they will begin to feel grateful to 
private schools for the valuable help they receive and will not consider 
half grants as a ridiculous wastage, as some officers do at present. Just 
before the war there was a proposal to give half grants to secondary 
schools. It was probably dropped because of the financial strain<luring 
the last four years. ?fow that the war is over the Department 'should 
take this most necc-ssary and important step at its earliest convenience. 

The problem of home education is the most important but the most 
difficult to solve. The old Indian home is broken and the new one is not 
as yet formed. Society is in tiansition and individuals haye to 
suffer. It cannot be predicted when this transition will be complete. 
The most important factor that uill accelerate it is the education of girls 
and mothers. This is however a subject too vast to be discussed here and 
we cannot do inoic than indicate its necessitj’. 

We have at the very beginning limited oui discussion to those 
causes only which are ordiuarilv left unnoticed. No attempt therefore 
is made here to discuss even such important questions as the medium o‘f 
instruction. Much has been said on this question and it will suffice to 
refer to the excellent article by Prof. V. B. Naik in the Fergusson College 
Maga/.ine (July 1917). Nor should it be supposed that we underrate 
the value of improvements in curricula or in equipment in Secondary 
Schools. The point to be urged is that they, cannot bring about the 
desired results until these root causes are removed. A rotten pillar may 
appear better if polished but does not become stronger on that account. It 
must be removed and replaced by another. Many of the attempts made 
to improve Secondary Education are of the nature of polish. Educa- 
tionists must now stop this self deception. Two generations of students 
have already' suffered flora it. It is h.opedthat the above discussion will 
point out where the evil lies and udll thus enable educationists to take 
right steps to save the next generation of students, 

M. R. PARANJPE. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 11. 

I N the first section of this article the history of the movement towards 
Decimal Coinage was traced and the advantage suggested of adopt- 
ing the Latin Union Coinage System. Whether or not this ideal is^ 
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realisable at present or in the future, let us consider the present situation 
as regards the English Coinage System. For uianj’’ 5*ears past the policy 
of decimalizing the coinage has been advocated by a society called the 
Decimal Association and opinion has been divided between two schemes ; 
in the one the sovereign remains unaltered, in the other the penny. These 
schemes have been called and are generally Imoum as the pound-mil 
and doUar-cent schemes. ( See the Encyclopcedia Britannica — ^Decimal 
Coinage). The skeletons of these sclTemes are given in the annexed 
tables. 

POUND-MIL. 

Gold. 1,000 mils = r sovereign. 

„ 500 mils = half sovereign. 

Silver. 200 mils = 4 shillings. 

„ 100 mils = 2 shillings. 

„ 50 mils = I shilling. 

„ 25 mils = six pence. 

Nickel. 10 mils and 5 mils. 

Bronze. 4, 3, 2 and i mil pieces. 

DOLLAR-CENT. 

Bronze, i cent = i farthing, 

„ I cent = I half penny, 

„ 2 cents = I penny. 

Nickel. 5 cents = 2^ pence. 

Silver. 10 cents = 5 'pence. 

„ 25 cents = J dollar. 

„ 50 cents = dollar. 

100 cents = i dollar = 4s. 2d. 

Gold. 500 cents = 5 dollars = £x. os. rod. 

Neither of these schemes commands universal assent ; each has its 
merits and drawbacks in relation to the present coinage. There are those 
who would reject the pound-mil scheme because it alters the penny and 
at the same time would also reject the dollar-cent scheme because it 
altets the value of the pound sterling. The pound sterling is worth 
240 pence, just as the pound Troy contains 250 penny weights and no- 
body can combine i and 240 mto a decimal scale ; had the relation been 
250, or even 200, both parties could have been satisfied. The pound- 
mil scheme, it wiU be seen, preser\’es the value of the present poimd 
sterling gold standard and has been endorsed by the Institute of Bankers, 
the Association of the Chambers of Commerce and the Decimal Associa- 
tion ; as a consequence the gold and silver coins would retain their pre- 
sent values under new denominations ; three silver coins would be abolish- 
ed, the crown, half crown and three-penny piece and the present penny 
replaced by the 4 nul piece whose value is o • gbd. or the 5 mil piece worth 
I -ad. If we could be assured that the pennr^ and half-penny newspapers 
and stamps, tram and railway tickets, would be 4 mils and 2 mils respec- 
tiveh^ and not the higher equivalents 5 and 3 mils ; or to render this 
certain, if the 5 and 3 mil coins were omitted, one of the principal objec- 
tions voiced b}"^ the representatives of the labouring commmiit3' would 
disappear. Paradoxical though it may appear, extreme diwsibility of 
coinage is sometimes a drawback. The classes that deal in sovereigns 
seldom consider the value of a penny while the masses that deal in 
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pence consider the worth of even the fartliing, a coin that no longer 
circulates, of which there is no corresponding stamp value and which 
is chiefly used by drapers who, by selling at iifd. and instead of a 
shilling or six pence, especially appeal to that class who take care of the 
pence' well knowing that silver and gold are not so quickly dissipated 
as pence. The working man who travels daily by tram or train for a 
penny would be seriously affected by the ubiquitous penny being replaced 
by a 5 mil piece and the half penny by the 3 mil and if we can draw any 
analogy from the disappearance of the farthing (except in cases where 
quantity is being purchased), we might suppose that the mil as a coin 
will not exist except in the draper’s 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 mils per yard in 
place of the old 6d, 6^d, 6|d, 6|d. Again, however, it might turn out 
that an extension of the coinage to a mil = 0'24d. = 3 pies would be 
a considerable benefit to the poorer classes in Great Britain, just as the 
division of the anna into 12 pies is of real benefit to the poorest classes 
in India and, so far then from considering the above arguments as a 
drawback, some would consider it a real advantage. 

Turning now to the dollar-cent scheme, its most obvious feature is 
the preservation of the old English unit, the penny or Latin denarius, 
whidi has been in daily use for twelve centuries, though its intrinsic 
value has varied considerably during that period. Another advantage 
that it possesses is that it brings the British, the United States and other 
dollar using countries, into harmony but not identity, though this could 
be arranged without difficulty. Also little opposition need be expected 
from the labouring community or the retail tradesman, but consider- 
able opposition from the whole of the commercial and banking com- 
munity, who undoubtedly would be seriously inconvenienced by the 
change of gold standard ; but it is going a little too far to say with some 
bankers that it is impossible to change the gold standard, by which they 
presumably mean so impracticable as to be accounted impossible. 

Tlie opponents of the Metric System and decimal coinage frequently 
refer to the paucity of factors of the number 10 compared with the num- 
ber 12. This is a fundamental objection inherent in the denary system 
or counting by tens. The origin of the denary system is lost in anti- 
quitJ^ all nations use it and most scientific writers associate it with the 
10 fingers of the two hands, or the primitive method of counting on the 
fingers. Had human beings been endowed with six fingers to each 
hand, the duodenary system would naturally har^e been created and the 
number sj'stem would have proceeded by dozens instead of by tens, with 
corresponding addition and multiplication tables to be memorised; 
(Leslie, PMosophy of Arithmetic, should be studied in this connection.) 
The duodenary scale is a part also of most nation’s s3'stems of measure- 
ment, in India, in England derived from the Latin uncia or twelfth, 
whence our ounce and inch, the Hebrews with their 12 tribes, the ancient 
Bab5’lonians with their sexagesimal system from which the measure- 
ment of time and angle is derived. It is hardly probable that 
this use of 12 Was due to the property of diidsibility which now 
renders it serviceable and many writers perceive its origin in the number 
of complete lunations in the course of a year. However much we may 
juggle inth our coinage and other measures, renaming, restamping and 
even debasing them, no one has yet had the courage to juggle with the 
aenary system of notation and its consequent decimal system ; not even 
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the inventors of Volapuk, Esperanto and other universal languages have 
ventured to realise the boon to be conferred on humanity by introducing 
a duodenary scale. In this connection therefore we can only look at 
the practical point of view, perfection being admittedly impossible. 
Simplification of calculation requires the denary scale, convenience in 
subdivision the duodenary or sexagesimal. We may further note that 
no nation that has adopted the decimal scale, either for coinage or 
weights and measures, has ever attempted to revert or even to consider 
these advantages of divisibility. 

A second objection, which also carries great weight with some, is 
that certain fractional operations are more easily performed mentally 
than decimal ones. In retail trade prices have to be cut very close and 
the bargain instinct, especially prominent among women, requires that 
the shopkeeper, who has priced his goods at 6W. a yard, shall be able 
rapidly to reckon the cost of 5^ yards that the lady wants ; as a problem 
in mental arithmetic he would argue that 6 yards would be 3s. 3d. and 
the I yard to be subtracted would be taken at 6d. a yard ; thus giring 
him 3s. ijd. and a slight additional profit, with a similar false result if 
the price and length are interchanged. Under the same circumstances 
the' French salesman, who is asked for 5*75 metres length at 65 centimes, 
provides himself with a piece of paper and ciphers it out. Of course 
this objection applies equally to all other measures compared with the 
metric ones. In essence it repeats once more the immense advantages 
possessed by the duodenary scale where all the fractions I, I, f, |, |, J, 
would be represented by a single decimal figure. French, American 
and Canadian shopkeepers thrive and their British equivalents will find 
compensations even if they fail entirely to circumvent this difficulty. 

The one advantage a decimal coinage possesses, which outweighs all 
objections, is the facility it gives for hll computations. Bookkeeping 
in all its forms, accountancy, banking, commerce with foreign coun- 
tries especially in relation to catalogues Avith prices of goods, will aU 
be immensely simplified and as international trade increases, the complete 
decimalization and unifying of all our measures (except time and angle) 
will follow as a logical consequence. An immense burden too will be 
removed from our primary education if all our different tables of mea- 
surement of length, with its derivatives squate and cubic measure, our 
tables of weight and capacity combined with our money standard, were 
to be replaced by the simple metric system. Many educational bodies 
have pressed for the reform of our weights and measures and coinage 
system. The teaching of the metric system in all Enghsh schools was 
made compulsory in 1870. If the purpose was to educate the people 
up to the introduction of that system, that purpose has been lost sight 
of. We seem to be no nearer than we were in 1872, To the adoption of 
that universal world-wide system, which is yearly becoming more essen- 
tial for international commerce and will be more and more necessitated 
by the keen competition for the world’s trade. Then the British Parlia- 
ment refused to take any share in the International Metric Commission 
or to contribute to the expenses of the Metric Bureau or even to share 
in its administration on the ground that the metric system was not 
legalised in Great Britain, though made permissive in 1864. In 1903 
the Decimal Association asked 221 headmasters of schools to state whe- 
ther they were in favour of decimalizing our weights, measures and 
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destruction while in use, thus affording an excelient measure of quality. 
Recognising the dearth of competent teachers for manual classes Mr. 
Buchanan puts forth a project for their selection and training, an urgent 
need if this branch of instruction is to succeed. Care must be taken 
to avoid over educating them in matters not connected with the 
special line, else they may be tempted to drift away to more " dignified ” 
emploj'ment. 

^ J. WALLACE. 


REPETITION AS A CLASS-ROOM 

DEVICE. 

I N every art there will be found certain methods, by the use of 
which the artist can work out his results from the material in 
hand with greater effect, and yet with more ease to himself. Here is 
an attempt to emphasise a well-known educational device that none 
can afford to neglect. 

When we introduce and explain a new fact or principle to our 
class, the chain of reasoning that we follow appears so closely linked, 
and the conclusion that we are dri\nng at, appears to be drawn so 
naturally and necessarily, that we do not like to be interrupted in the 
middle, and most often we are seriously upset if we are disturbed in 
our eloquent exposition by a query from a curious inquirer. 

Tins sort of procedure is based upon the assumption that what 
appears so clear and easy to ourselves should appeal as such to others 
as well. And this is but natural. Because, as psycholo^ teaches us, 
we cannot ordinaiily realize the mental power and position of other 
persons, though of our age, or even of ourselves in our childhood. And 
in the case of our students, both these conditions combine to make it 
far more difficult for us to realize their mental capacity. 

Our daily experience of the disappointing results also warns us 
that our system is mistaken. For, after we have clearly explained 
the theory in hand and have reached the obvious conclusion, what do 
we meet with, as a reward of so enthusiastic an exposition ? If 
questioned on another occasion or, in the case of a teacher of a rather 
suspicious nature, just after finishing the explanation, the class as a 
whole too often disappoints us. For we find that only a few students, 
who were specially interested in the theme, or a few others, who had 
already covered the ground at home, or a few .more, perhaps, who have 
cultivated the useful habit of closely following the teacher in everything, 
can retrace the steps in the chain so vividly set before them. The 
others can only reproduce a few ideas, here or there, retained on 
account of their brighter colours. 

Finding this, we cannot but go over the same ground a second 
time, but under compulsion now though more cautiously, perhaps with 
some iritation too. Every one knows how often we are required to 
explain the same principle again and again, in grammar, in arithmetic, — 
m all subjects. This sort of repetition may occur on different occasions 
in the same standard, or in different standards, but for the same batch 
of students. And every time we have to do this how we chafe at, and 
find fault with, the class for displaying too great a power of forgetfulness. 
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This is, no doubt, "Repetition”. But this is not such as is likely to 
bring permanent results to the class and also economy and ease to the 
teacher himself. The true Repetition is prompted by the remembrance 
that the class is quite a stranger to the subject that seems so easy to 
ourselves, and that, therefore, each link in the chain of arguments must 
be thoroughly grasped to allow it to be utilised as a dep to further 
understanding. Secondly we must note that the audience before us is 
made up of students, having different grades of capacity and a variety 
of interests. 

Only if we remember this, shall we realize the importance of 
abandoning continuous exposition and e.xplanation leading to immediate 
conclusions. And then only shall we recognize the necessity of forming 
a habit of stopping at every natural stage and maldhg the class repeat 
the portion just finished, by a variety of questions spread over the 
whole class. Let us remember, too, that this habit is not so easily 
formed as is conjectured, because it requires us to go against our very 
natm'e. Repetiiio mater studionm ; this time-honoured motto is a key- 
note, not only to students in learning their lessons, but also to teachers 
for securing effective and permanent results from their work mth 
the least possible labour. 

Tire stopping and repetition spoken of above is of practical use in 
treating the portion actually in hand. Here is another break to be 
recommended in our class work which is also repetition, but in a broader 
sense. Tt consists in recaUing to the class ideas already mastered by 
it, and suggested on the occasion by their analogy or contrast \vith the 
matter actually in hand. 

Every subject in the school course will be found to afford ample 
scope for the working of this de\'ice too, and the class uill be greatly 
benefitted by its constant application. In the case of school mathe- 
matics, for instance, this recalling wiU be found quite indispensible, as 
the development of that subject resembles the building of a house, 
where each part that is completed helps as a foundation or a support 
to the next. Secondly, as we all know, " History repeats itself ”. 
This repetition, i.e. the recurring of similar effects from a similar set of 
causes in the case of the History of different countries, or of different 
periods of the same country, has to be brought clearly to the notice of 
the class. 

Let us take a more detailed survey of the working of this device 
in the case of language-teaching. To begin with, we can utilize this 
device even in the spelling stage of language study. \^Tren we come 
across a word spelt in a peculiar way, the class should stop and it 
should be required to find out, first from memory and then by actual 
reference to the previous portion, words of similar formation. 

The class will be foimd to pick up the method quite easily and 
will give results that are astonisliing as weU as pleasing. To take a 
simple instance, suppose we come across the word ‘Wedge’. Wffien it 
is written on the board, the class marks that the letter ‘d’ is here silent. 
Then you ask for other words like it. At once hands go up and you get 

a volley of answers, ‘ edge,’ ' bridge,’ ' judge,’ ‘ hedge ’ Perhaps, 

so many words of this tj^pe may not have suggested themselves even to 
you on the occasion. 
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Then suppose we read a new word *' hungry ”, and refer it to the 
adverb hungrily and the noun hunger. Then the class should be asked 
to give other sets of the kind such as anger, angry, angrily. Or, this 
instance of ‘ hungry ' might lead the class to collect' instances of 
adjectives formed from nouns by the addition of ‘ y ’ such 
as sunny, cloudy, milky, rainy, sandy. Then we meet with an abstract 
noun "childhood”. Here the class should give instances of "manhood,” 
“ boyhood,” etc. Also, they might have to collect instances of other 
terminations such as ‘ ness ' ity used in forming abstract nouns. 

This collection of odd instances might also become a good exercise 
for homework. The students should have a notebook assigned^ for the 
purpose, in which a page should be set aside for each peculiarity, and 
instances may be added at home as they occur in the class. 

Higher work than this would be the recalling of constructions, such 
as Infinitive and Participial clauses. Prepositional or Adverbial phrases. 
Nominative absolute constructions, etc. In the case of these, the refer- 
ence to older cases makes the actual class-work much easier. For then, 
the class very easily remembers how such clauses are to be turned 
into full sentences, and can also explain to us w’hat purpose these 
constructions serve in the case in hand. So that we retain, and thereby 
regain, the full advantage of our treatment of the subject on former 
occasions. 

The same method may be adopted for fixing idioms, figures of 
speech, dc. In standards VI & VII, the class can be taught to pick out 
and observe the methods of malung an idea more impressive, e.g. by 
stating it in a negative or interrogative form or by exchanging 
the places of the subjects and predicates, or by opening a sentence with 
a clause, prepositional or adverbial. The larger the collection of such 
instances and the more readily they refer to former cases of the kind, 
the firmer ^vill be fixed these methods of giving ideas more emphatic 
expression. And are not these methods very valuable as hints for 
writing composition ? 

There are also other practical advantages to the class. This device 
of ‘ recalling ' will greatly minimise the usual necessity and stress of 
revision before examination, and %vill avoid the practice of dealing 
with the hard knots of the whole portion almost as if they were new 
points to be explained. Moreover, it will keep the class ever ready to 
show its full work to Superiors or Visitors. 

R. S. JOSHI. 

YEOTMAL LEAGUE SCOUTS 
CAMP AT JODAMOHA. 

^ I 'HIS camp was held by Mr. Chapman, League of Honour Commis- 
sioner, and Mr. Bevoor, Deputy League Commissioner, with the 
object of giving instruction in scouting to masters and boys. 

In the early morning of December 27th the League Scouts ten in 
number and we masters in charge of them left Yeotmal and arrived at 
about li o’clock at Jodamoha, a village 12 miles distant from Yeotmal, 
IMr. Bevoor, who was already there, welcomed us and conducted us to our - 
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camp which consisted of 3 small tents pitched in a field, with 
beautiful curtains of blue and white decorating the entrances. Before 
the scouts were dismissed for bath and dinner Mr. Bevoor spoke a few 
words to them as to the aim of the camp which was not 'to dine, sleep and 
gossip,' but to practise active wood-games and sports, the knowledge of 
which is essential for scouting. The boys then had their bath and dinner, 
followed by rest till 3-30 p.m. when they were ready in their uniform 
for orders. At 4 o’clock all of us started out for a wMk, along the plain 
over the hills and through the dales in the neighbourhood of our camp, 
to study the topography of the place wherein the operations of the 
camp were laid. We soon reached a hillock where we received our first 
lesson in scouting. In the distance, behind the hill, there was a camel 
grazing beside its owner and Mr. Bevoor demonstrated to us how 
to observe them without being ourselves observed. We were to crawl up 
on all fours lying flat in the grass. On reaching the top we were slowly 
to raise our heads till we could get a view. But, if we thought the enemy 
was also watching, we were to keep our heads perfectly steady for a very 
long time so that the enemy would mistake us for a stump or a stone. 
One should remember that any movement of a limb against the sky-line 
cannot fail to attract attention. This practice being over, we began 
climbing up the steep hiU, observing all the while notable features of the 
country. Soon we reached the top of the hill which was flat, full of 
pebbles and flints of white, green and amethyst colours, shaded by salai 
trees of scanty foliage and commanding a good view of the surrounding 
landscape. Then we walked along the length of the hill descended the 
further end and began to march to the main road through cotton fields, 
when we found one way blocked by a fence which had no gate. One of 
the scouts alertly opened up the fence mth his staff and all passed right 
- through, none troubling to set it right. Promptly their instructor brought 
home to them the necessity of observing the rule that if a scout open a 
way through a fence, he must close it. 

Then followed a lesson in judging the height of a tree by the method 
of similar triangles. Then the troop of scouts was divided into two patrols 
with a leader for each. By this time the day was wearing away, darkness 
prevailed and all returned to camp for the night's rest which they had 
so well earned. 

The next morning our field operations started at 7 o’clock. The 
scouts were to discover a tank in the jungle wliich was pointed out 
them on a topographical map of the place. The tank lay in a valley only 
about a mile and a half from the main road, distinguishable by a green 
row of trees on its bank and a well beaten path leading to it. On receiv- 
ing the order to start, each ran off at random to discover it, trusting only 
to chance for success. Without being a Sherlock Holmes one might 
have at once hit upon its situation from its green border of trees, and the 
path leading to it. But an Indian boy is never taught to think on 
problems of ever^'day life ; there is nothing that he learns in school which 
is not remote from his life. Give him the hardest quadratic or 
queerest factor and he will solve it ; give him the simplest thmg to do, he 
will as a rule muddle it. This problem being solved or found insoluble, 
some instruction was given in judging time and distance, climbing steep 
trees, discovering hidden objects and so on, till the morning hours were 
finished. 

6 
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In the evening the hoys played the despatch sending game. The 
seven scouts who fepresented the enemy, quartered -ttiemselves on the 
diSerent potots. The camp was the heaeged courtly Three 
scouts were ordered to take a message across the hill to a fnend ot the 
besieged asking for help. Of the three messengers two succeeded m cross- 
ing the enemy lines unobserved but the third was caught. 

On the third morning we took part in the hare and 
Two scouts who played the hare had a start of 5 minutes and whde th y 
ran they dropped pieces of paper here and there to lay a trail for the 
patrol to follow. The hounds could trace the path ^ 

were not able to catch them. Then followed a relay race. One patrol 
was pitted against another to see which could get a message sent a long 
distance in the shortest time by means of relays of runners. The leader 
took his patrol out to the spot, dropped his scouts at convenient places 
and these acted as runners from one post to the next. The winning 
brought the message from a distance of m]ies m 8 mimtes. ^-hen 
all sat together under the shade of a tree and Messrs. Chapman and 
Bevoor narrated some true stories to illustrate the code of honour pre- 
scribed by scout laws. ^ ... 

In the evening, we enjoyed a picnic in the thick jungle on the 
riverside. The boys themselves carried to the spot in their hayemacks 
all the food and utensils they required. On reaching the selected site, 
some boys cleared the ground, some cut dry wood with their axes, some 
made a fire and some brought water. When the tea was ready, all ate and 
drank together, and then wandered here and there at their ease. Before 
returning they cleared the spot so as to leave no trace of their bivouac 
and when evening fell all returned to camp. 

The next morning we left Jodamoha for Yeotmal. Our three days 
camp at Todamoha taught us many things. Our troops of scouts contained 
boys from 15 to 2o years old and all proved equal to the strenuous walking 
of about 20 miles a day while in camp. How the habit of observation pays 
was well brought home to them in the wood-games. They will never for- 
get the lessons of conduct that were impressed upon their minds by every 
act they were called on to perform as well as by precept and story. They 
have gained a ^tore of health and pleasant memories of active enjoyment 
in this open air camp. The wood craft and sports wliich they newly leamt 
have had such a novel attraction that they often play them in the hills 
and wood near Yeotmal. Last but not least, our League Scouts have 
been observing the scout-law of doing a good turn to others whenever 
they find an oppostunity. 

^ V. N. SIRDESAI. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PUNJAB, 1917-18.* 

19,576,647. Males 10,769,704. Females 8,806,943. 

U NDER instruction, males, 400,999 or 3,72 per cent ; females, 67,840 
or 0-77 per cent ; total 468,839 or 2 . 39 per cent. There is a decrease 
both in the number of schoob and of pupils (1,666), chiefly in private 


♦Report ot the Director of Pubbe Instruction in the Punjab, "with the 
Government Rcsoltution thereon. Statisties are for British territory only. 
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institutions, and in primary scholars ; this is attributed to the prevalence 
of malaria and plap.e and to the war. Total expenditure rose to 
Rs. 1, 1.^1,72,852, an increase of Rs. 6,09,532. 

Collegiate Edvcaiion . — Arts Colleges ii (an increase of one), vith 
4>597 pupils. The D. A.-V. College has over 1,000 pupils. Proposals are 
under consideration for 2 second grade colleges outside Lalrore. Pro- 
fessional colleges 6, with 1,337 pnpils, an increase chie% in law and 
medical students. The percentage of passes at University Examinations 
was _B.A. (Hon.) 82, B. A. (Pass) 54, B.Sc. (Hon.) 77, B.Sc. (Pass) 58, Inter- 
mediate Arts 63.6, Inter. Sc. 44.9. A scheme for a university diploma 
in commerce is before the Syndicate. A hostel for the Govermnent 
College, Lahore, is, after trventy years discussion, now building. 

Secondary Education . — ^Boys High Schools and English and Verna- 
cular Middle Schools 434, uith iir,777 pupils, a slight increase. Ex- 
penditure rose to Rs. 31,42,360 an increase of Rs. 1,62,082; of this rather 
less than a haH is met by fees. Trained teachers are 66 per cent and tire 
supply more than keeps pace vnth the demand so that unqualified teachers 
are gradually replaced b}' qualified. In two districts the introduction of 
English as an optional into Vernacular Middle Schools is being tentatively 
adopted and the Director thinks it \vill be adopted in the majority of 
schools but must be proved to be based on a genuine demand by 
monetary contribution. One effect should be the gradual ass imil ation 
in courses of instruction of the Enghsh and Vernacular Middle Schools. 
The vernacular has become the medium of instruction in the 
middle departments of Anglo-vernacular Schools in all subjects save 
English and it may be expected that one type of Middle &hool will 
arise offering English as an optional subject. On this subject however 
the Lieutenant-Governor forwards a note of warning, in\nting attention 
to a “recent report of the Department of Education in Egypt, which 
attributes the deterioration in the knowledge of English to the sub- 
stitution, 12 years ago, of Arabic (vemacidar) for English as the 
medium of instruction in secondary schools, and recommends a reversal 
of that policy. Conditions in the Punjab and Eg^qit doubtless differ in 
many respects but there must also be many points of similarity.” 

Another change contemplated is the introduction of practical agricul- 
ture. Agriculture is said to be an increasingly popular subject, chiefly 
from a belief that a pass in it is easUy secured and from its being taught 
largely from the text-book. A committee of the S3mdicate has drawn 
up a scheme for a joint Matriculation and School Final Examination 
which is now under consideration by the university. 

An Inspector notes that ninetj'-nine per cent of the sins of commis- 
sion and omission of which schools are capable are perpetrated in the 
months of March and April, i.c., the seasons of promotion examinations 
and transfer of pupils, which give rise to a host of irregularities on tte part 
of headmasters and managers. Acts of indiscipline by boj^s are said to be 
infrequent. The criticism generally levelled at the products of second- 
ary schools is one of ‘lack of respect for their elders.’ The Inspector 
points out tlrat “ this must be expected as long as the parent regards his 
school-going son as a privileged boj^ allowed to indulge in all sorts of 
irregularities pro\nded he obtains class promotion every year ; and so 
long as the gulf between the teacher and the guardian remains as wide 
as it is to-day." 
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Primary Edimlion.Szh.oo\s 5,084 against 4,918 the previous year r 
pupils 243,345, a decrease of 2,479. E3q)enditure rose to Rs. 16,77,222, 
an increase of Rs. 1,09,820. Out of 10,036 teachers 5,380 are trained : 
proposals to appoint a second teacher when the average attendance is over 
forty and when there are more than four classes are being carried into 
effect. 

The two main features of the year are the scheme for expansion 
and the Act for compulsory education. The former aims at establishing 
Board schools at every centre where an average attendance of not less 
than fifty may be expected, provided a distance of two miles ordinarily 
intervenes between two schools. To effect this maps were prepared 
showing by distinguishing marks the situation of aU schools in existence, 
proposed new schools, schools to be converted or raised to middle status, 
and the population which each school would serve, due regard being paid 
to physical features and other factors. These maps showed that middle 
schools require ultimately to be nearly trebled and primary nearly 
doubled. To meet the need a committee oh District Board Educational 
Einance recommended and Government approved that five year pro- 
grammes of expansion should be drawn up by Boards. The Board is 
required also to undertake definitely to complete the programme within 
the time. The contribution of Government from financial revenues to 
such programme is to be determined by assigning to the Board a grade 
calculated on the basis of its wealth, present expenditure on education, 
etc., e.g.: a Board graded at 80 would find one-fifth of the cost and 
Government the remaining four-fifths. A first condition of the award of 
a grant for such programme is the establishment of a satisfactory scale 
of salaries for teachers, since the provision of teachers is the first essen- 
tial to expansion. Government undertakes to provide in addition to 
present grants, about two-thirds or 8 lakhs of the recurring cost. The 
grants vary from 50 to 100 per cent according to the claims and circum- 
stances of each district. To non-recurring expenditure Government 
accepts a liability of 2 lakhs per annum for five years on condition the 
Boards provide half that amount. 

The draft Compulsory Education Bill permits local bodies to remit 
fees for any boys compelled to attend, provided that reasonable com- 
pensation is paid to institutions under private management for any loss 
in fee income entailed on them by such remission. 

Female Education . — Numbers were almost stationary, though schools 
have 'increased. The one college for women has this year been raised to 
full B.A. status and prepares five for the B.A., 19 for the Intermediate. 
Secondary girls schools are usually well equipped and staffed ; they lack 
play grounds and physical training. Primary schools have difficulty in 
getting trained teachers. Five sixths of the total number of girls under 
instruction are in the lower primary stage ; teachers are usually not 
competent to take the girls beyond this standard, 

Education of Europeans . — 34 public schools with 3,011 pupils. 
Direct expenditure rose to_Rs. 3,72,752, an increase of Rs. 6,097 due to 
increased staff grants. Serious difficulty has been experienced owing to 
the war in recruiting masters for boys schools, and the Inspector thinks 
the difficulty will not cease with the war. Teachers serving in the Army 
Reserve of Officers who have become accustomed to a higher standard 
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of living will not be peipared to return to the “limited and impoverished 
life of an assistant master.” The new regulations of 'the Indian Defence 
Force for the trai ni ng of junior cadets have been much criticised by 
headmasters. They have put a stop to the development of the scouting 
movement except in the Christ Church School, Simla, and also to the rifle 
shooting competition for the European Schools Challenge Shield. A 
babies department has been organised to admit babies whose mothers 
have died while their fathers are on active ser\ice : twel\'e babies have 
been admitted ; this department furnishes training for elder girls as 
nurses. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THE Editor. 

S IR, — ^Now that tlie Board of Education has sanctioned experiments 
with Simplified Spelling in English Elementary- Schools, the urgent 
question of spdling reform is likely to be of no little'interest to the public, 
and it has occurred to us, that your readers would probably welcome the 
opportunity to hear more about this movement. Therefore, I have much 
pleasure in ofiering the enclosed article. 

You win see from the eminent names in the margin of this paper, 
that we are not an association of cranks, but a body of earnest men seek- 
ing to make education at once a more interesting and more logical pro- 
cess for the child. 

Yours faithfuE}?, 

J. MONTAGU, 

Secretary, 

Simplifed SpelUvg Sodtiy. 

P. S . — It is not generaUy known that the British child takes one 
year longer to learn to speU than the German child whose spelling is 
practicaUy phonetic 1 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Simplified Spelling Society 
(held at University College, London), Professor Walter Rippman 
said that Spelling reform was important, because our present 
spelling involved a great waste of the time of school children and was an 
obstacle to the spread of English as a world language. The Society had 
launched a petition asking for a Royal Commission on the subject. Such 
a Commission would enquire in the first place whether a simplification 
of English spelling would be advantageous. Then would come the much 
more difficult question as to the form the simplification should take. In 
the first place, what form of speech should be represented ? We could 
not look forward to a spelling which would lead to one kind of English in 
one place and to a different kind in another place. Just as our stage did 
not cliange its dialect according to the coimtry in which it performed, 
but had the same English spe^ in Dublin, Jtfelboume, London or New 
York, so we required a standard of speech before we could have a really 
uniform and satisfactory spelling. The next question would be as to 
what s\mbols should be used to represent the standard speech ? The 
scheme of the Simplified Spelling Society used only existing letters, but 
the question would arise whether any new letters should be added ? Here 
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there were many considerations to be taken into account, and the Societj 
had received many suggestions on the point ; but not all those sugges- 
tions were practicable and valuable. With regard to a proposed nev 
letter, it had to be considered whether it would be clearly legible ever 
in small type, and whether it was artistic in form. He thought the details 
of the reform had by now been sufficiently discussed,_and that it was nc 
longer a time for pushing individual schemes. As to its own Scheme, th( 
Society was quite willing to sink this completely, if the Comimssion tha1 
it asked for chose another one, even though the scheme so laid do\vn fel 
short of the Society’s ideal. 

Subsequently Miss L. Walsh, Honeywell Road School, Battersea 
spoke, and there was an interesting demonstration by children from this 
school ; Miss Parker and Miss Renwick showing how the little pupils were 
taught to read with the Simplified Spelling, and how easily the transitior 
to the ordinary spelling was made. Miss Thompson, Lyons Council 
School, Durham, and Miss McConnochie, Clepington Road School, Dundee 
(who have both successfully experimented with Simplified Spelling] 
followed, and Mr. A. P. Graves told several amusing stories illustrating 
some results of our present spelling. One was as follows : — -A provincial 
policeman, in the course of his nightly beat in Nebuchadnezzar Street — 
which leads into High Street — chanced upon a dead horse, and, later, a1 
the station set about writing a report of his discovery. But he musi 
needs spell " Nebuchadnezzar.” As he wrestled, wrote and erased a 
Sergeant came in. "HowdoyouspeU Nebuchadnezzar?” "Nebuchad- 
nezzar,” repeated the Sergeant, “N-e-b-u-” A pause. "N-e-b-u-k— 
Here, don’t bother me ; do your own work. "Robert returned to the 
problem in vain. Eventually he started to his feet, flung off his coat, 
turned up his sleeves and made for the door. "Hi! Where are you off to 
in that get-up ? ” "I’m going out,” was the reply, "to drag that bloom- 
ing horse into High Street.” 

Mr. Mohammed Sadiq spoke of the importance of English spelling 
reform to the natives of India, and a general disscussion followed. 


THE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

BENGAL. 

T he Report of the Calcutta University Commission is said to be 
nearly ready and to be very voluminous. The Commission are 
said to have secondary education in their report so as to produce a 
comprehensive, well-balanced scheme of education. 

A note on education in India has been issued for the benefit of the 
Calcutta University Commission by Sir John Woodruffe, a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court. He demands a complete reversal of educational 
policy in India: asserts that the present system of imposing western 
culture on India only results in destrojdng instead of harmonising and 
supplementing Indian culture, destroying the Indian’s love of his own 
literature and arts, his repose in his traditional and national religion, his 
content wflh his own social customs and domestic habits. Wrong edu- 
ction ^ch as this produces physical and mental strain and sapping of 
moral strength, leads to an instability which causes sometimes violence 
^metimes a paralysmg inner conflict or a sense of oppression and in 
mfenor natures, mutation and automatisms. We should recognise ’ the 
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strength, persistence and value of the Indian civilisation as proving that 
it is the best for the prople whose forefathers have evolved it and give 
to the languages, history, literature, art, philosophy, religion, and ideals 
of India the primary place in prescribed courses of study. 

"It follows from the above views that in my opinion education should 
be such as a true and not a denationalised Indian would desire to see 
given and would himself, if an educator, give. Such an education can 
only be properly given by an Indian, able in his subject and inspired by 
great ideals, who has not been denationalised under the English system 
of education which has hitherto prevailed. The class here excepted may 
be less competent to teach than the Enghsh original of which they are a 
copy. All intriguers for posts of teachers and professors should be 
rigorously suppressed. As a result of this it follows that distinctions in 
the educational service should be abolished and Indians should be emplo}’- 
ed in every case except those in which the expert knowledge of an 
European (and not necessarily an Englishman) justifies his appointment. 
The educational curriculum should give Indian culture and the Indian 
standpoint the primarj' place. Art should be recognised and not, as it is 
now, ignored by the University. India being an agricultural country 
there should be courses of agriculture, professorships and travelling 
agricultural lectureship. Law is at present too much encouraged. All 
the public opinion mth which I am acquainted made from a study of the 
archEeologic^ is against the further multiplication of la\vyers. Teaching 
should be in the vernacular as much as possible. Students are greatly 
strained by having to learn in a foreign tongue. The University should 
be as free of Government interference and have as much independence of 
action as is possible. There should certainly be a large degree of freedom 
of teaching and study. In short I would claim for the University every 
freedom to follow those ideals which the past history of India, and its 
past and present Indian culture, present to it.” 

BOMBAY. 

By the sudden death from heart failure of Mr. H. G. Limaye, Pro- 
fessor of History, not only the Fergusson College, Poona, but the Uni- 
versity and higher education in this Presidency generally have suf- 
fered a heavy loss. " Since he became a member of the Senate of the 
University some years ago, his talent for clear and lucid speech, broad 
views, and sober judgment has won increasing recognition at the hands 
of his colleagues. In the Board of Studies for Histoty and Economics, 
Professor Limaye’s influence made itself felt in many ways. He was 
deeply interested in introducing an element of research in the study of 
History in the University, and his endeavours have already borne fruit 
to some extent. Professor Limaye strongly advocated a larger recogni- 
tion of the vernaculars in the curricula of the higher examinations, and 
his proposals in this regard are now before the University. The most 
tragic circumstances about Professor Limaj^e’s death is that he was to 
have been the Principal of the College winch the Deccan Education 
Society has resolved to establish in Salsette. He was most deeply 
interested in the project and it was his desire that the College should be 
narned after the late Mr. Gokhale.” 

Stimulated by the Deccan Education Society's proposal to found a 
College at Salsette, Mr. S. E. Kadiri appeals in the Times of India to 
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Mahomedans to galvanise into life tlie proposal to establish an Islamia 
College' in Salsette. The Deccan Society, he says, has devised a s^eme 
for building a College and hostel for 500 students with a capital of _Rs. 20 
laklis, the work to commence when Rs. 5 lakhs are collected ; a site has 
actually been selected. He urges that Sir Mohammed Yusuf s dona- 
tion in 1914 of Rs, 8 lakhs, combined wth other funds available in the 
hands of the Advocate-General, shall at once be utilised to establish the 
Islamia College, There are, he claims, two urgent reasons, first, that- 
there is no provision in Bombay of an up-to-date_ Hostel for Mushm 
students : secondly that none of the Mahomedan elite come forward to 
help the students. The Muslim students are from the poor and middle 
classes of the Mahomedan community. He calls on the Mahomedan 
members of Council to move resolutions to this effect in the Legislative 
Council. He does not however make it clear whether he desires the 
Islamia College to be a separate institution or whether he would wel- 
come a combination of the two schemes for the institution of a general 
college with special facilities for Mahomedans. 

Besides the above two schemes, proposals are before the Syndicate 
for the establishment of a new college at Sangli under the management 
of the Deccan Education Society and another at Dharwar to be con- 
ducted by the Kamatak Education Society. The former scheme seems 
likely to go forward. The Committee appointed by Government to 
consider the need and means of enlarging accommodation in Government 
Colleges has completed its report, which it is to be hoped, may lead to the 
formulation of some definite policy of university expansion. 

The primary teachers of Bombay have addressed a memorial to 
the Bombay School’s Committee pointing out that present grades of pay 
were sanctioned many years ago and have not been raised to correspond 
with the rise in prices. Rent has risen during the last five years, they 
say, from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15, rice from Rs. 5 to Rs. 9|, cloth from Rs. 2| to 
Rs, 7, messing from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15. They ask for the following rates.-^ 
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At a meeting of past and present students of the Deccan College it 
was resolved to present to the Principal, Mr. F. W. Bain, C.I.E., on his 
retirement, an address and a casket and to collect funds to raise a suitable 
memorial. 


Professor Turnbull said that the Deccan College had in the past had 
more tl^ one distinguished Principal— Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. Words- 
worth, Dr. Selby— and at least one of them had won mde fame in the 

bir Edwin Arnold, if, mdeed, he had not won it already. He combined 
m a most unusual way the professor and the artist aS but fTSl 

Hterature would have remained a sealed 
book to Western readers for a long time. Professor R. D. Karmarkar, 
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of New Poona College, said that in his opinion the great thing about 
Principal Bain was the sturdy independence, both in thought and in life, 
which he taught and practised. 

The annual tournament of the Girls’ High Schools Athletic Associa- 
tion in Bombay showed a distinct advance in the physical training given 
in girls schools : drill on some recognised or approved system is a lead- 
ing feature of instruction in most schools, and in many organised games 
such as Net-ball are played. The chief difficulty is lack of playgrounds. 
Girls do not and will not make use of public tiiaidans. Few girls’ schools 
have any playground. The Y. W. C. A. lends its tennis court. But so 
far all efforts have failed to secure permanently for the physical training 
of girls a plot in a convenient and retired place which could be used in 
common % the schools. This is one of the most urgent educational 
needs of Bombay. 

DELHI. 

At the All-India A}mrvedic Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya announced that he contemplated utilising the one lakh of 
rupees received from a Manvari gentleman in Calcutta for the establish- 
ment of an A5mrvedic College and Ayurvedic Botanical Garden under the 
auspices of the Hindu University. The Conference passed resolutions 
calling on all A3mrvedic Colleges in India to adopt the syllabus laid 
down by their All-India Education Department. 

MYSORE; 

The Inspector-General of Education reported that as a protest against 
admission of three Halepyka boys to the Anglo-Vernacular School 
at Sringeri, the parents of the other boys withdrew their children from 
the school and started a new National Anglo-Vernacular School, and he 
requested instructions regarding the policy to be adopted in the admission 
of students of the depressed classes to public schools. The Government, 
in reply, say they cannot uphold the view that any one shall be excluded 
from public schools on the ground of caste, as schools maintained from 
the public revenues are intended for benefit of all classes of the people in 
the State, in the same way as railways, hospitals, courts of law and other 
public institutions. The unreasonable social prejudices, in such matters 
have been wearing away with the spread of enlightenment in advanced 
communities and rise in standards of social life of the depressed classes. 
The Government are gratified to note that in certain parts of the State, 
students of these classes were freely admitted to schools, and in some of 
them allowed to mix freely with students of other castes. Any retrograde 
step calculated to revive the dying opposition to the legitimate rights of 
all castes to enjoy the benefits of such public institutions is to be depre- 
cated. The spirit of intolerance displayed by certain classes of the 
people at Sringeri in setting up an agitation against the admission of 
Halepyka students, therefore, deserves no sympathy. Whenever a 
school is opened as a protest against the admission of the pupils of any 
community in public schools, the promoters of such movements should 
be given clearly to understand that the institutions concerned will not 
be entitled to any grants-in-aid or other concessions from Government, 
but recognition should not be withheld unless the prescribed standards 
have not been satisfied. The National Anglo-Vernacular School, 
Sringeri, wiU not be entitled to any grant-in-aid, as it was opened without 
the previous sanction of the Inspector-General of Education. 

7 
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PUNJAB. 

The Punjab Government has put forth a nev/ scheme for the reorga • 

nisationof industrial schools. It enmnerates ten causes for the fmuie 
of the present schools, including inadequate inspection, ill-qualified mid 
poorty paid staff, headmasters with no practical knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions, imperfect control owing to dual inspection py 
trial and educational agencies, inadequate equipment and insunicient 
grants. Above all is the lack of a definite conception of the function of 
an industrial scliool and of a policj^ based on it j attempts have^ been 
made to train craftsmen without any preliminar}' manual education , a 
standard of general education has been demanded in advance of the 
requirements of practical artisans and out of relation to their work. 

The new scheme now to be introduced will, it is hoped, succeed in 
removing these defects. The schools will as at present be of tw'O classes, 
primary and middle, but a clearer distinction than in the past ivffl be 
made between their respective functions. The courses of the Prmaiy 
Schools are designed to give "the boj'- general ability with the pencil, the 
measure and the tools used in modelling wood and metal work in their 
elementary stages and do not attempt the specialised training necessary 
to the making of a craftsman.” They have been designed to suit the 
children both of artisans and non-artisans, and since it is recognised 
that the former will sometimes be required by their parents to learn an 
hereditary craft at home, the work of the schools is di\ided into two 
sessions. The first will be devoted to manual training alone and the 
second to general sirbjects and drarving, and it will not be necessary’-, 
though it may be desirable, that a pupil should attend both. The son of 
an artisaii who has private opportrinities of acquiring manual dexterity 
may continue his work at home, and yet obtain the theoretical know'- 
ledge witlrout wiiich he is unlikely to rise high in his craft; 


A more advanced course will be provided by the Jliddle Schools. In 
these the aim will be to give a thorough grounding in construction and 
finish and in the making and interpretation of scale drawings, with 
instruction in the uses and composition of materials. The course will 
extend over three years and while fitting the pupil to compete on equal 
terms with bo}. s trained in the bazaar w'ill equip him with better technical 
knowledge. The third stage of training will consist of instruction in the 
use of machine tools, and in the more advanced w'ork necessary in 
metm turning, fitter s w'ork and higher class cabinet work. For tliis 
special institutions wjill hav'e to be established, and a begirming has been 
made m the foundation of a school of carpentry at JuUundur. It is pro- 
posed that each school should have a cormnittee of not more than six 
memoem vested lyith pow’ers of management and required to visit the 
institution penodically and to see that action is taken on the sugges- 
lons of the Inspector, while bringing to his notice appropriate means of 
i^iovemmt. It IS proposed to modify the existing system under which 
^ lUo made and to make the criterion the general efficiency . 

emnnwt^rpri equipment, the Inspector being 

At^the ont<;piHn reduce a grant by 25 per cent, 

likelv to be tbp 1 most senous difficulty in the way of progress is 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

THE SCHOOL-BOY LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 

By R. A. B. Chapman, A. G. Dix and Rao Sahib Sheoram 
Ganesh Katarni. 

Oxford University Press, Bombay, Rs. i. Pp. 13X. 

T he School-boy League of Honour is an organisation working' on 
lines similar to those of the Boy Scout movement but adapted to 
the conditions of India and aiming at supplying ‘a definite preparation’ 
for the B05? Scout system. The League was established in 1914 by Mr. 
R. B. Chapman, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Yeotmal, Berar. In 
1915 its principles and organisation were recognised and approved by 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, the movement at first 
made little headway outside Berar, but in June, 1918, the Administra- 
tion of the Central Provinces in a Resolution endorsed the value and 
the need of the League and its principles, took general control of 
the movement by maldng the sanction of Mr. Chapman as League Com- 
missioner necessary for the formation of troops, and declared the 
Circle Inspector of schools working with the Deputy Commissioner and 
other Educational Officers responsible for the extension and organisation 
of the movement. The Education Department supplies to League 
Committees literature, stationery, prizes, postage charges. Other charges 
are met by subscription and the enrolment fee of Rs. one for all members. 
Organisation is by District I^eague Committees with headquarters in 
the District High School, whose headmaster is Secretary. 

The League is welcomed and encouraged by the authorities of the 
Boy Scout Association in India and has taken from it the League’s badge 
of Fleur-de-Lys. Its aim is to inculcate by similar but not identical 
methods the ideals of the Boy Scout Law, honour, chivalry, self-sacrifice, 
service of others, duty to God, country and properly constituted autho- 
rity. The League does not set up a rival organisation but rather one 
leading up to the Boy Scout Standard. It is intended for boys over 
eleven years of age, encourages manly games, hobbies and all occupations 
and public duties that have educative value by developing self-help, 
individual hardihood, activity observation, common sense, adaptabili- 
ty. No regular dress is prescribed for the League members beyond what 
is serviceable for games and the work required, but badges and troop 
names are employed, and full Boy Scout kit is worn by those who have 
qualified to be League Scouts. The training of League Instructors and 
Scoutmasters is to be a regular part of the course at Government 
Normal schools. It is estimated that Rs. 600 is necessary to start a 
District branch of the League. 

The manual whose name appears above contains all the rules of 
the League and full information and instructions how to join. It also 
expounds the principles of the League in brief and brightly written 
essays and supplies a quantity of useful information for Scouts and 
Scoutmasters in the arts and hobbies which members are to learn and 
practice. All who are interested in the Boy-Scout movement in India 
should obtain the manual which, so far as we know, is the only record in 
print of the application of the principles to this country. It does not 
appear that schools in other Provinces are eligible for admissloq 
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to the Central Provinces League of Honour, But what is done in 
the Central Provinces will he a useful model for others, and if there w’ere 
a real interest in the movement in the Presidency it should not he 
difficult to start a similar League with equal assistance from Government, 
and perhaps to link it up, with the Leagues in other Provinces. 

THE SILKEN TASSEL. Poems by Af deshir F. Khabardar. 
(Theosoi-hicai, Publishing House, Madras. Rs. 2-8. Pp. 119). 

M r. Khahardar has a mastery of the technique of verse very unusual 
in an Indian writing poems in English, and a command of the 
English language which does not very often fail him. He has also a 
genuine sense of the poetic, an ohvious capacity to feel the heauty and 
passion of life and a yearning for j oys other than earthly. But his thought 
is sometimes half-lost in a mist of words and images and some poems 
produce a feeling of cloying sweetness and lack of restraint. Nevertheless 
he is clearly not merely an apt student of English poetry but a poet with 
a natural gift for melodious expression of delicate feeling. 

DICKENS. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

Edited and Abridged by H. A. Treble. 

(Macmill.an & Co. IS. 3£f. Pp. 136.) 

A nother of the ‘English Literature for Secondary Schools Series.’ 

Abridgement is effected by omission of descriptive or reflective 
passages unnecessary to the story and of chapters or parts of chapters 
for which brief summaries in italics are substituted in the text. 
The condensation of the story appears to be well-done. A few notes, 
questions and exercises foUow : four of the illustrations by 'Phiz' are 
included. 

OVAL AND WRITTEN EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
PRIMARY AND JUNIOR BOOKS. 

By Robert S. Wood. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6 d. and yd. Pp. 48 and 64.) 

E ACH lesson is in four parts, a short narrative for transcription and 
punctuation at home, dictation in class ; exercises on the parts of 
speech based on this passage ; exercises on pitfalls in spelling ; e.xercises 
in composition, consisting of description of familiar objects and experienes 
from material suggested and prepared before. Designed for English 
children the books require little adaptation for Indian pupils. The 
material is excellent and even if the book were not used by the class it 
would suggest to the inexperienced teacher a great variety of types of 
question and methods of instruction. 


THE PUPILS CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
BOOK I FOR CHILDREN OF 9 TO 10. 

Edited by ]. S. Lay. 

(Macmillan & Co. is. Pp. 112.) 

H j unusual. The writer addresses his pupil 
^ as If he were describing the method by which, when a boy, he^wSs 
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taught composition, and prescribes for him similar exercises. These 
include letter writing', the parts of speech, sentence construction, reading 
of select passages, story telling, etc. The object is to teach pupils to do 
more for themselves. The material is good', selected mainly from child- 
ren’s prose and poetry of established repute. The method however 
strikes us as roundabout. We don’t think that "the proper way for a 
mother and father to write to their little boy is to call him ‘Son’,’’ 
'My dear Son,’ or for envelopes to be addressed ‘Mr.’ 


ELEMENTARY LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION. 
LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION. 

By Roy Meldrum. 

(Rivingtons. 2 s. 6 d . and 5s.). 

I F there be any school in India that teaches Latin verse composi- 
tion it will find these two books provide a good introduction. The 
first contains the rules of prosody and a series of exercises designed to 
make a boy rely on what he has himself learnt and read in Ovid and on 
the use of his wits in applying it. The second consists of parallel passages 
from Ovid and various English poets for repetition and versification, the 
idea being that through repetition will be assimilated the materials 
for original versification. This method of teaching verse is the reverse 
of mechanical. 

WHAT IS WAR? By Hettic Broadbent Cowan. 

(CuRSiTOR Publishing Co. ^d. Pp. 38). 

T hree short essays, the first arguing that war is right or wrong' 
according to its causes or aims, and may be the only means to save 
spiritual welfare. The second defines freedom : the third maintains that 
right is might. The treatment is slight but the point of view sound. 

FISHERS OF MEN. By the Rev. B. C. Sircar. 

( Christian Literature Society. As, 4. Pp, 63.) 

T his aims at promoting personal work in the evangelisation of 
Christians and non-Christians by showing the need, opportunty 
and resources, describing the meaning method and equipment and illus- 
trating the process from the Gospel narmtive of Christs’s conversion 
of Peter, Zacchaeus and others. The principle is that it is not theological 
dogma but only the mfluence of personaUty and fervid faith that are 
required to revive the successes of Wesley, Moody and others. 

A NOBLE INDIAN IDEAL. 

(Christian Literature Society. 6 pies. Pp. 8.) 

A PAMPHLET showing that Christianity makes possible in modem 
conditions the Indian theory of the four asvamas as a preparation 
in earthy life for entemity. 

HOW THE DEATH OF CHRIST DIFFERS FROM THE DEATH 
OF PROPHETS, PATRIOTS AND MARTYRS. 

By Rev. J. I. Lucas. 

(Christian Literature Society. 9 pies.) 

A sermon, which we cannot review. 
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SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. CALLED OF GOD. 

By Mrs. Artluir Darker. 

(Christi.an Literature Society. As. lo. Pp. go.) 

A SICETCH of the conversion of a Sildi of high birth to Christianity 
and of his successful evangelising work as a Sadhu travelling 
throughout India. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 

T he Chicago School Review in an article, “ What Girls Want to 
Know,” summarises the result of enquiries made with reference 
to the teaching of hygiene to high-school pupils in New York State. A 
new law of 1917 ordered fifteen minutes instruction in hygiene per 
week for all pupils. Previously instruction in hygiene was given through 
the biology department : for the first year schools were left by the 
new law to arrange their own course Avith a view to a unified plan later 
on. With a view to this the girls in a certain school were asked which 
of the topics of hygiene studied in the term they thought most import- 
ant and what other topics of A’alue they could suggest. Answers were 
unsigned and therefore frankly given. Many had no ideas beyond what 
they had been told : others complained they were taught what they 
already knew. Some obviously selected as most important the topics 
on which the instruction given was the most detailed and most directly 
associated with personal appearance — ^not merely from vanity but also 
from the sense of the importance of good presentation in applying 
for a business position or in dealing with people in business and 
from a desire of personal comfort. Of 404 suggestions 85 asked for 
instruction in matters pertaining to sex and 29 others obidously had 
this in view. The reasons given pointed a feeling of need particularly 
urgent in the conditions of war time. ” I submit that it would be 
eminently unwise to ignore the articulate wishes of these young women 
and of the millions lite them on the way to womanhood and motherhood. 
And what the girls want to know is very much like what the boys want 
to Imow. If we do not teach them, others will.” 

From the same : — A bill was introduced into the United States 
Senate on October 10 by Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, providing for a 
Department of Education in the federal Government and appropriating, in 
addition to expense funds for such a department, the sum of one hundred 
million dollars for federal support of various types of education. This sum 
is to be apportioned to the following purposes in the following fractions : 
three-fortieths to combating illiteracy, three-fortieths to Americanizing 
immigrants, one half to the improvement of public schools of less than 
college grade, two-tenths for the promotion of physical and health 
education and recreation and three-twentieths for the training of 
teachers. Each State is to share according to its needs and willingness 
to contribute from its own treasury new funds for development of 
schools. The bill will meet the theoretical objection of those who do 
not lielieve in federal participation in education. It will get the support 
of all who see the importance of a democratic education of national 
states are provincial and many are so far behind that 
a federal agency must be created, to cope with problems of education 
irom a national standpoint and to throw off this narrow provincialism, 
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From The Modern Rcvicu/ (Febniarj-), an article on "Child Labor in 
India,” b3’ Prof. H. A. Hanson : — ^The gist of the Indian Factories Act, 
which came into force in 1912, is this : “that children between nine and 
fourteen may work seven hours in a factory or only six in a textile fac- 
tory. If the}' are fourteen or over tliej' maj' work up to ii hours if they 
are females and anj' number if hours if the}' are males. The other 
pro\'isions are concerned with safeguarding the workers and enforcing 
these pro\'isions. As a matter of practice the hours in the factories are 
generally twelve a day, so the plan is to have two shifts of half-timers, 
that is children under fourteen.” After describing the evasions of the 
Act that are current, the writer dwells on the plu'sical mental and moral 
abuses that result : — "And the mental effects are equally sure and bad. 
The Bombay Government Resolution on the managing of factories says 
(Dec. 1917) that only 17 p. c. of the mill children are recei\'ing a 7 iy Kind 
of education. The Bombay factory inspector’s report already cited, says ; 

“ The education of factor}' children cannot be said to be satisfactory. 
On the 30th March out of 3,090 children employed in Bombay only 532 
were recei^'ing instruction.” 

This confirms the above percentage. Here is an extract from the 
weekly newspaper " India” published in London. On p. 175, Nov. 3, 
1916, it says : — 

" The Government in their re\'iew of the report state last year : "It 
is apparent from the precarious condition of the few existing schools that 
no measures for the spread of education among factory children can be 
successful unless supported by the active and ^^gorous co-operation of 
the mUl-ou'ners in the direction of ensuring regular attendance at the 
schools. Such co-operation is, however, difficult to secure since vith the 
miUs competing against each other to obtain a sufficient supply of child 
labour, it is directly against the immediate interest of the imlliowner to 
apply any form of pressure on his juvenile employees mth the object of 
making them attend school. Tliis being so it is extremely unwise to defer 
the adoption of the only remedy that is called for in the hope ‘that (these 
are the words of Government) in the course of time the nufl-ouners will 
come to realise the importance, in the interest of industrial development, 
of the formation of a literate factor}' population on which to draw in order 
to meet their requirements in the shape of skilled labour, and wiU agree 
to concerted action rath that end in liew.’ ” 

The committee appointed by the Government of Bombay in 1913 
to make a thorough investigation gave it as theiropinion that even if it were 
not possible to provide for general compulsot}' education it must be 
adopted at least for factory children. It is very eiident that this is 
urged not only in the hope of giving the children mental training but 
to make it harder to work them over-time and under improper conditions, 
to ‘sweat’ them, in other words. But it is dear that there caimot be a 
proper mental development when little children have to spend long hours 
which drain their physical energy. Education is through the senses. It 
must be perfectly evident that sleepy eyes, ears that are humming from 
the din of machinery, hand and body that are weakened and with the 
sense of touch blunted, carmot serve tire soul in its search after the good, 
the beautiful and the true, as they ought. 

And then look at the more distinctly moral effect of it aU. The little 
ones are ever}' day engaged in li\'iug out lies. They are taught to lie about 
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their ages, hours of employment, etc. But more than this, vice and 
shame always flourish under conditions of child-IaDour. 

In a letter to the Times Educational Supplement of January i6 on 
the language difficulty in Indian Education, Mr. H. R. J^es says, ''I have 
ventured to suggest that in India for special reasons, histoncal and prac- 
tical, English is the vernacular of higher education. If that were admit- 
ted the opposition between English and the vernacular as the medium 
of instruction would disappear and we should have a problem of a differ- 
ent kind, but a problem also familiar and well understood— the problem 

of bilingualism To be consistent, what the courageous critic of the 

existing system should say is that in every Indian university, not to 
speak of schools, the teaching should be carried on in the mother tongue. 
But this, if we know anything of India, we know to be impossible, except 
very partially. The ideal could, perhaps, be more nearly attained by 
Calcutta University for Bengal than for other provinces by any other 
university ; but for Calcutta it would be at the sacrifice of that cosmo- 
politan character which at the present time is Calcutta’s high distinction. 
If we suppose all teaching in Calcutta University to take place in Bengali, 
Bengali students do indeed gain substantially ; but the students whose 
mother tongue is not Bengali, a fairly numerous minority, lose. Possibly 
on the principle of the interest of the greater number the change ought 
to be made ; but, at all events, it would be at a price. And the loss to, 
possibly the loss of, non-Bengali students would not be the whole of the 
loss, nor indeed the chief part of it. Imperfect as are achievements in 
English, some increase in the mastery of the language must accrue to the 
student through all the hearing and all the writing that comes to him in 
the ordinary work of degree courses under present conditions. The 
trouble is that the mastery ought to be so very much greater, and is not. 

Hence his advocacy of insistence on an adequate test in English 

at the portals of the university and his stem inflexibility in holding to 
such limits of numbers as this (to him) primary conffition of fitnees 
entails. 


Already there seems to be reason enough to pause before coming over 
to the view that the fundamental error in modem education in India has 
been the adoption of English so largely as the medium of instraetion. 
But even so, wc have not reached the chief, and, I think, the decirive, 
reason for upholding — ^in the main — ^the present place of English in higher 
education in India. ^ It is English, English as taught in the schools, as 
adopted for university teachmg, as spoken in the town hall and the 
council chamber, as written in newspapers and pamphlets, as used for 
literary and political purposes generally— English and -English only, 
which unifies modem India. Much has been made of the geographical 
and of the spiritual unity of India, and claims may be ventilated, with 
but shadowy historical basis, for some former political unity of India. 
1 hcse are illusory. The only real unity is that which British administra- 
tion has given to India in the past, and which English political ideas, 
c- English education, may give to India in the 

Tnr J definite orientation of policy announced on August 20 , 

nSvmSf manifest. The political future of India 

SSe unification of which the EngUsh 

Doth the expression and the bond. Desirable as it might be 
on grounds purely educational to displace English by the vemacffiars in 
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higher education drastically, it would be hazardous for all, in view of 
the indispensable need for community of political thought and political 
aims which the years immediately ahead of us will bring. There will be 
more need than ever for the bond of unity which the common use of 

English for higher education gives 

I have acknowledged the handicap for the Indian student to be great, 
but I do not think it should be^as fatal to true education as Mr. Anderson 
surmises. It would not be if 'English could become, as it needs to be- 
come, a second mother tongue for the student of the new learning. In 
the Report recently published here by the Committee on modem lan^ 
age teaching two points impressed me in this connexion. ^Vhile holding 
well-balanced views on the utilitjr of the direct method of language study, 
the Committee insist plainly that in the acquisition of a modem language 
the teaching should be conducted in the language to be acquired. In 
accordance with this principle we are, at all events, right in conducting 
our teaching of English in India through the medium of English. Whe- 
ther we can possibly be right educationally in teachhig other subjects 
through English will depend upon whether my paradox in classing English 
among Indian vernaculars contains any considerable element of tmtli. 
But I do find also the Committee sa3dng in their report that natural 
bilingualism is found in (South Wales, for example) not a hindrance, but 
an aid to intelligence, and even that it tends to make the acquirement of 
other languages easier. If this be so, we need not be extreme in 
deploring as a calamity and an injustice the place held by English in 
Indian education. That there is a difference between natural bilingua- 
lism and artificial I readily allow. But if the entrance of the Indian 
student upon a course of modem studies involves (as I think it does) a 
kind of spiritual re-birth, and if Englisli then becomes to him a second 
mother tongue, the resultant bilingualism, along with obvious disadvan- 
tages, may carry with it some concomitant advantage.” 
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PERMANENT NOTIFICATION. 

No. 3197 OF 1902-03. 

Poona ; Ofpice of the 
Director of Pheeic Instruction, 
6 th March, 1903. 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

HE Educational Department is not responsible for anything which 
jL may appear in this publication, unless over official signature. 

F. G. SELBY, 

Director of Public Instruction. 

Appointments, etc., made by Government. 

iSf/i Jabitaty, 1919. — Jlr. M. Heskcth, Educational Inspector, Central Division, 
is granted, with effect from 31st December, igiS, or the subsequent date on which 
he may avail himself of it, privilege leave for three months in combination ivitb 
furlough for the same period, 

8 
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20l?i Jaumry, 1919.— Air. R. S. Crce Brown. Professor of Mcchnical Engineering, 
College of Engineering, Poona, is granted furlough from 9th June, 1919, to 29th 
Febatar3% 1920, with permission to j)rcfix the summer \^cation of the College to 
the leave 

215/ fciHUoyVt 1919 — Br. Vina5^alc Sahharani Gliate, B. Litt., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Eiphinstone College, Bombay, has been granted leave on medical certi- 
ficate for three months and twenty-four days, with eEect from tlic i^|th Rovcmber, 
1918. with permission to affix to it the summer vacation which commences on the 

loth March, 1919. . . , , . . , -r^ ~ 

His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to appoint Br. Bheroze- 
shah Nassarwanji Baruwala, EL B. (Lond ). Barristcr-at-Law, to be Professor of 
I.AW, Government Law School, Bombay, till ist June, 1919. vice Mr. H. Campbell, 
Bamstcr-at-Law, resigned. , 

25//; Jantiarv, 1919.— His Excellency the Governor m Council is pleased to 
appoint Mr. F. Marrs, on return from Military duty, to bo Educational Inspector, 
Central Bivision, vice Mr. M. Heskelh, pending further orders. 

28//! January, 1919— -Br. C. J. J. Fox, B.Sc.. (London), Ph. B., Professor of 
Chemistry, College of Engineering, Poona, is granted furlough for nine months from 
loth June, 191Q, to 9th March, 1920. 

Mr. M. Hesketh, on relief by Mr F. W. Marrs, acted as Educational Inspector, 
Southern Bivision, from 3rd to nth January, 1919. boHi days inclusive, vice Mr. 
Krishnaji Shrinivas Hungimd. 

Apponitments made by the Director of Pueeic Instruction. 


loth Januaty, 1919. — The transfer of Mr. G. C. Dike, B A., Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector, Thana, on Es. 100 to Satara. is cancelled. 

11//1 January, 1919. — Mr. G. K. Tilak, B A., sub-pro ton. Assistant on Rs. 50, in 
the Sholapur High School, is with cflect from ist February. 1919, madefProbationary 
Assistant on Rs. 50, in the same High School. 

21s/ January, 1919 — The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from istFebniary, 1919, on account of the retirement of Mr. H. K. Halbc, Assistant 
on Rs. 80, in the Bclgaum High School : — 

Mr. A. III. Shaikh, Head Master, on Rs 75, in the Mahalaxmi Training College 
(or Women, Ahmedabad, is promited to Rs. 80. 

Mr. N. V. Apte, Assistant on Rs. 70, in the Training College for Men, Poona, is 
promoted to Rs 75. 

Mr. B. S. Purolut, B A , Assistant on Rs 65, and Acting on Rs. 70, in the Train- 
ing College for Men. Dliarwar, is promoted to Rs. 70. 

Mr. B S. Karajgi, B A . Assistant on Rs. 60, and Acting on Rs. 65, in the Bija- 
pur High School, is promoted to Rs. 65. 

Mr. V. K. Bakshi, B A., Assistant on Rs. 55, and sub-pro lent on Rs. 60, in the 
Eiphinstone High School (G. S ). Bombay, is promoted to Rs. 60. 

Mr. S. G. Joshipura, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, and Acting on 
Rs. 55, in the Surat Middle School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

azv.d January’, 1919. — The following appointments, etc., are made with effect 
from 1st February, 1919 : — 

Mr. M. A. Buch, B.A., Acting Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Eiphinstone Middle 
School (O S ), Bombay, {vice Mr K V. Dave, on deputation to Ahmedabad Middle 
School), to be Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the same school where a grade of 
Rs. 50 is vacant. 

Mr. hi. N. hlehta, B A.. Acting Assistant on R.s. 50, in the Broach High 
School, {rice Mr. U. K. Aga, on deputation to Military Department), to be 
Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the same school where a grade ofRs. 50 
IS vacant. 


Mr. J. K. Desai, B.A., Acting Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Surat Middle School, 
{ttce hlr. S. C. Yajnik, on deputation to the Ahmedabad hhddle School), to be 
Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50 in the same school, 

Tj- Ramchandaiii, B A., sub-pi o tern Assistant on Rs. 55, in the Shikarpur 

High School to be Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Karachi High School 
(wncre a grade of Rs. 50 is vacant) but to continue in his present appointment. 

f ^^“^chandani B.Sc., sttb-piolem Assistant on Rs. 55, in the Training 
for Men, Hyderabad, to be Probartionary Assistant on Rs. 50, in the same 
appomtment ^ gro^de of Rs. 50 is vacant) but to continue in his present 

made Probationary Assistants on Rs. 50 per mensem 
cffcM from istFcbnmn^igip” " serving at present, with 
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Mr. G. D. Gandhi, B A., Acting Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Elphinstone High 
School (G. S.), Bombay, (in the vacant grade of Rs. 50). 

Mr. J. P. Pauthaky, B.A., sub-protem Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Elphinstone 
High School, (G. S.), Bombay, (in the vacant grade of Rs 50). 

. Mr. S. M. Vakilna, B A., sub-proleui Assistant on Rs 50, in the Broach High 
School (in the vacant grade of Rs. 50). 

Mr. C. N. Desai, B A., Acting Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Godhra High School 
(in the vacat grade of Rs. 50). 

nyd January, 1919. — Mr. T. V. Mahajani, Acting Assistant on Rs. 50, in the 
Poona High School, is, wth effect from ist January, 1919, made Probationary 
Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Jalgaon High School (where a grade of Rs. 50, is vacant), 
but should continue in his present appointment in the Poona High School. 

■z^lh January, 1919. — ^The following appointments, etc., are made, wth effect 
from 1st February, 1919 : — 

Mr. D. D. Marathe, B A.. Probationarj’ Assistant on Rs 50, in the Dharwar 
High School, and Acting Assistant on Rs. 50, in the Belgaum High School, vice hir. 
G. L. Phadnis, in the Registration Department, to be Probatuionary Assistant on 
Rs. 50, in the Belgaum High School. 

Mr. M. H. Desai, B A., Probationary .As.sistant on Rs. 50, and sub-pro tern on 
Rs. 55. in the Broach High School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

Mr. K. V. Dave, B A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50 and .^.cting on Rs. 33, 
in the Elphinstone JCddle School (G, S.), Bombay, but doing duty in the Ahmedabad 
Middle School, vice Mr. N. A. Kadri, on deputation to the Secondarj' Training 
College, Bombay, to be Probationary Assistant on Rs 50, and Acting on Rs. 55, in 
the Ahmedabad Middle School in the place of Mr. M. D. Shah, deceased. 

The following transfers are made, with effect from ist March., 1919 : — 

Mr. V. V. Apte, Sanskrit Shastri, in the Bijapur High School, is transferred to 
the Ratnagiri High School. 

Mr. V. N. Shivangi, Sanskrit Shastri, jn the Belgaum High School, is trans- 
ferred to the Bijapur High School. 

Mr. K. B. Joshi, Sanskrit Shastri, in the Sholapur High School, is transferred 
to the Belgaum High School. 

Mr. C. G. Ambrekar, Sanskrit Shastri, in the Ratnagiri High School, is trans- 
ferred to the Sholapur High School 

■zytb Jamiary, 1919. — The following appointments, etc , are made, with effect 
from 1st March, 1919 : — 

Mr. T. N Phatak, Gymnastic Teacher, in the Sholapur High School, is trans- 
ferred to the-Training College for Men, Poona. 

Mr. G. K. Shinde, Gymnastic Teacher, in the Jalgaon High School, is transferred 
to the Sholapur High School, 

Mr. S. P. Purandare, Probationary Gymnastic Teacher, in the Thana High 
School, is transferred to the Jalgaon High School. 

Mr. P. R. Yeola, Probationary Gymnastic Teacher, in the Training College for 
Men, Poona, is transferred to the Thana High School. 

s 8 tli January, 1919. — Tn modification of this office Notification No. 129(52 of 
2ist January, 1919, ^Ir. M A. H. A. Munslu, Special Mahomedan Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector for Urdu Schools, Southern Dii-ision, on Rs. 200 per mensem, is 
appointed substantive pro-lein on Rs. 250 per mensem, with effect from 19th Decem- 
ber, 1919, during the deputation of Shaildi Bakarali Amerah, Special Mahomedan 
Deputy Educational Inspector for Urdu Schools, Central DiHsion, on Rs. 230 per 
mensem, as temporary Personal Assistant to the Educational Inspector, Central 
Division, on Rs. 250 per mensem. 

3is( Jamiary, 1919. — ^The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 1st February, 1919 ; — 

The lien of Mr. N. G. Gadgil, M A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
East Kliandesh, on Rs. 80, is transferred to Sholapur, Mr. Gadgil, is on deputation 
as Temporary Head Master of the Government Training Class at Satara. 

Mr. K. V. Phata, Probationary Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Sholapur, on Rs. 75, and Acting on fo. 80, but doing duty at East Kliandesh, vice 
Mr. N. G. Gadgil, to be Probationary’ Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, East 
Khandesh, on Rs. 75, and Acting on Rs 80, vice Mr. Gadgil. 

The lien of Mr. A. H. Kher, B A.', Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, on Rs. 150, is trandsferred to Thana. 

Mr. V. S. Toro, B.A., Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, West Ivhan- 
debh, on Rs. 100, but doing duty at Bombay, vice Mr. A. H. ICher, ro be .d^sistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Bombay, on Rs. 100, Mr. Toro to continue on 
special duty under the Publicity Department of the War Purposes Board, Bombay. 
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Mr, T. D. Chandorkar, B.A., Assistant oft Rs. 75 in the Dhulia High School , 
and Acting Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, West Khandesh on Rs. 75- 
vice Mr, Toro, to be Probationary Assistant Depiiwy Educational Inspector, west 
Khandesh on Rs. 75 (of Mr. P. H. Joshi), vice Mr. Toro. 

yd Fehmary, 1919. — The followng appointments, etc., are made, -with effect 

B.A., Assistant on Rs. 65, in the Surat Middle School, having 
been lent to the Ankleshwar Municipality, his hen is suspended. 

Mr. B. M Shah, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 60. and Acting on Rs. 65 in the Training 
College for Women Ahmedabad, is confirmed on Rs. 65. 

Mr. V. C. Limayc, B.A., Assistant on Rs. 55. and sub-pro Urn on Rs. 60 in the 
Bijapur High School, is confirmed on Rs. 60. 

Mr. V. S. Tirodkar, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, and sub-pro Um 
on Rs. 55 in the Belgaum High Schooh is promoted to Rs. 55. 

February, 1919. — The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 1st February, 1919': — ... 

Mr. C. N. Dalai, B A., Assistant on Rs. 70, and Acting on Rs. 75 in the Ahmed- 
abad High School, is confirmed on Rs. 75. 

Mr. C. C. Mehta, B.A , Assistant on Rs. 65, in the Surat Middle School, is pro- 
moted to Rs. 70, Mr. Mehta's services have been lent to the Ankleshwar Municipality 
and his lien in this Department has been suspended. 

Mr. H. K. Gogte, B..\., B.Sc., Assistant on Rs. 65, and Acting on Rs. 70 in 
the Satara High School, is confirmed on Rs. 70. 

Mr. R. L. Vora, B.A , Assistant on Rs. 60, and Acting on Rs. 65, in the Elphin- 
stone High School (G. S ), Bombay, is confirmed on Rs, 65. 

Mr. G D. Damle, B.A., Assistant on-Rs. 55, and sub-pro iem on Rs. 60 in the 
Nasik High School, is confirmed on Rs 60. 

Mr. A. V, Apte, B.A., Probationary Assistant on Rs. 50, and Acting on Rs 55 
in the Jalgaon High School, is promoted to Rs. 55. 

Mr. C, M. Raval, B A , Assistant on Rs. 65, in the Ahmedabad High School, and 
sith-pro tern Assistant on Rs 65 in the Ahmedabad Middle School, {vtce Mr. A. A. 
Hakimji) to be Assistant on Rs. 65, in the Ahmedabad Middle School, {vice Mr, 
Hakimji). 

Mr. N. K. Desai, B.A., Assistant, on Rs. 70, and Acting on R^. 75 in the 
Broach High School, but doing duty in the Ahmedabad High School, {vice Mr. C. M. 
Raval) to be Assistant on Rs. 70, and Acting on Rs. 75, in the Ahmedabad High 
School, {vice Mr. Raval). 

5th February, 1919 — The following appointments, etc., are made, with effect 
from 1st February, 1919 ; — 

Mr. T. D. Chandorkar, B. A., ProbationaTy Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector, We.st Khandesh, on Rs 75, is promoted to Rs. 80. 

6.'/i lUbritary, 1919. — Mr. R. D. Gaonkar, Itinerant Teacher, on Rs. 70, in the 
Kanara Distnct, 1^ wath effect from ist February, 1919, appointed Probationary 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Kanara, on Rs. 75 per mensem. 

' 8//1 February, 1919. — ^The folloiving transfers are made, with effect from ist 
jVIarch, iglg : — 

r Persian Teacher, in the Ahmedabad High School, is trans- 

ferred to the Surat High School. 

4i ¥u' Teacher, in the Surat High School, is transferred to 

the Ahmedabad High School. 

1919^— appointments, etc., are made, uath effect from ist February, 

cationsl B A.. Probationary Assistant Deputy Edu- 

cational Inspector, Surat, on Rs 75, is transferred to Broach. 

on rJ%”' Educational Inspector, Broach, 

Deputy Educational InlicctS Su^i, on Rs^ioJ Assistant 

Omen OF THE 

Poomri -^7“ F? J. G. COVERNTON, 

I j‘> 'i ritaiy, igig. Director 0/ Public Insliuclion. 
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For Director of Public Instruction. 
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NOTIFICATION. 

The following list of books, etc., sanctioned by Government for use in 
secondary schools, etc., in this Presidency is published for general information 

FOR USE IN ANGLO-URDU 
SCHOOLS. 

Khabiruddin, M., 22 Kumartoli Dacca, 
Bengal. — 

'An Elementary English Grammar 
and Translation— e.xplained in 
Urdu’ by Moulvi Abdul Khaleq 
Saheb, B.A. 

FOR USE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Vernaculars. 

Sindhi. 

Macmillan & Co. — 

‘Geography for Junior Classes' by 
E. Marsden, translated into Sindiu 
by Lilaram Premchand Wadha- 
wani, B.A. 

IC. S. DIKSHIT, 

For Director of Puilic Inslrurtion. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

Correspondence and literary contributions are invited from all who are 
interested in the educational problems of India. Accepted contributions 
•will be paid for . The moderate and wcll-wordcd expression of individual 
opinion will be welcome, and consideration ivill be given to all criticism 
which is sound and really genuine — containing nothing offensive, and not 
being the expression of personal grievance. All contributions must he 
written on one side of the paper only. Stamps should accompany the MS. 
if the writer wishes it returned, in case of non-acceptance. The Editor 
can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. All literary 
communications should be addressed to 


English. 

Prose. 

Longmans, Green & Co , Bombay. — 
‘Extracts from the English Bible' by 
T. D. Dunn, M A. 

Oxford University Press, Bombay. — 
'Comrades in Arms' by John Travers 
Science. 

O.xford University Press, Bombay. — 

‘Elementary Physics ; An Experi- 
mental Course for Indian Schools’ 
by H. E. H. Pratt, M.A., I.E.S. 

History. 

K. and J. Cooper, Bombay. — 

'A First History of India’ by H. L. 
O. Garrett. 

Office of the 

Director of Public Instruction, 
Poona, 26f/i February, igig- 


The editor. 

C/o Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Printed for the Publishers, Longmans. Green & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, 
by R. C. Adams, at the Advocate of India Press, Dalai St., Fort, Bombay, 



CURRICULUM IN SCIENCE 

FOR 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

The following books are published with the sanction 
of the Government of Bombay to meet the requirements 
'■ of this Curriculum : — 

■ LONGMANS’ SCIENCE SERIES FOR 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Edited by P. C. WREN, m.a. (Oxon.), i.e.s, 

FOR STANDARD VII AND MATRICULATION . 

Chemistry and First Aid. By H. E. H. PRATT, m.a., i.e.s, 
and P. C. WREN, m.a., i.e.s., With numerous illus- 
trations, four of which are coloured. Price Re. 1-4. 

9 Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Re. 1-8. 

• FOR^ STANDARD VI. 

Physics and Mechanics. By N. B. MACMILLAN, b.sc., 
I.E.S., and P, C. WREN, m.a., i.e.s. Illustrated. 
Price Re. 1. 

A Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Rs. 2. 

FOR STANDARD V. 

Physics and Hygiene. By N. B. MACMILLAN, b.sc., i.e.s., 
and J, RUTTER WILLIAMSON, m.d. Illustrated. 
Price Re. 1=2. 

^ Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price Rs. 2. 

FOR STANDARD IV. 

Physiology and Hygiene. By J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, 
M.D. Illustrated. Price As. 14. 

Teacher’s Handbook to the above. Price As, 12. 

FOR STANDARDS I, II AND III. 

Teachers’ Handbooks. By J. RUTTER WILLIAMSON, 
M.D. and W. BURNS, 3.SC., Economic Botanist to the 
Government of Bombay, are ready. Price Re, 1-4 
for each standard. ^ 

Pupils’ Books for Standards I, II and III are not published in English, but in 
Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Kanarese, 

CSzreexn Oo.9 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


UOTE. Owing to the abnormal -prices of paper and other printing materials, 

the prices in this list include a slight increase. 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS, 1919. 

Tennyson— M orte D’Arthue, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, B. A. As. 12. 
Matthew Arnold— S ohrab and Rustum, with Introduction and Notes, by T. 0. Hodges, 
B.A. Be. 1-2. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1920. 

CoMUS, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. S. Satthianathan, M.A., DIj.B, 

Eo. 1. 

B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION, 1919 to 1921. 

Bacon’s Essays (complete) with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. Kellett, M.A. Es. 2-4. 
Byron— Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto IV, with Introduction and Notes, by . 
E, H. Elliot, B.A. Ee. 1-6. 

Coleridge — ^The Eime of the Ancient SIariner, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A. _ As. 14. 

CuRiSTABEL, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. Kellett, M.A. As. 14. 

Qfay — ^Elegt, Progress of Poesy and the Bard, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A. Ee. 1-2. 

Alatihew Arnold — Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. H. Elliot, B.A. As. 14. 

Rossetti— The King’s Tragedy, with Notes and Introduction by E. H. Elliot, B.A. 
Ee. 1. 

Milton— Samson Agonistes, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. Kellett, M.A. 

V Ee. 1-2. 

——Paradise Lost, Book I, with Introduction and Notes, revised by E. H. Elliot, 
B.A. Ee. 1. 

Paradise Lost, Book II, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, 

M.A. As. 14. 

Paradise Lost, Book IV, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. Kellett, 

M.A. As. 14. _ 

Shelley— Adonais, with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Hoare, ALA. As. 10. 
Shakespeare — Julius C.esae, with Introduction and Notes, by Alark Hunter, M.At 
Ec. 1-12. 

^Twelfth Night „ „ by M. Alacmillan, ALA., D. Litt. Ee. 1-12. 

^King John „ „ by Alark Hunter, M.A. Ee. 1-6. 

Hamlet „ „ by W. J. Goodrich, M.A. Ee. MO. 

“■ ’AIidsummer Night’s Dream, with Introduction and Notes, by Eev. E. Scott, 

AI.A Ee. 1-6, 

— King Henry the Fifth „ „ by P. H. Sturge, M.A. Ee. 1-6. 

Tennyson- AIaud, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot, B.A. Ee. 1-2. 


M.A. DEGREE, 1920 and 1921. 

Chaucer— The Prologue, with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. Goodrich, ALA* 
Ee. 1-2 By Gem Maddox, B.A. As. 6. 

Clerk’s Tale, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H, Elliot, B.A. Re. 1-6. 

Noitoe Priestes Tale, with Introduction and Notes, by E. H. Elliot. 

Jd.A. JtvC, l«o, * 

Shak^pcar^MACBETH, with Introduction and Notes, by Eev. J. Alorison, ALA., D.D, 
^Tempest „ 


SRINIVASA VARADACHARI & Co., Triplicaoe, Madras, 
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TETB RBFOi2,M;Br) SERIES OE 

ENGIxISH READING BOOKS 

FOR IREIA-ISr SOHOOES. 

Edited by J. A, XATES, M.A., Inspector of Scliools^ Madras. 

A Series of Reading Boobs in the Direct Method specially designed for the Use of 
Indian Children. The first book begins with the familiar articles in the school-room and 
the lessons ate progressive in point of grammar, vocabulary and subject-matter. 

The Teachers’ Books contain a clear exposition of the “ Reformed Method ” together 
with fall instructions under each lesson. The Pupils’ Books contain the Reading lessons 
only and are illustrated. 

FIRST BOOK (Teachers’ Edition). The Direct Method of Teaching English to 
Indtau Children. By J. A. Yates, M.A., and T. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 

. containing model graduated lessons beginning with the familiar articles in the 
school-room. The vocabulary is extended in each lesson until the last lesson is 
readied, when class and master can carry on a simple conversation in Enelish 
rnce, 12 annas. ° 

Approved ly the Education Departments of Bengal, Madras, Travancorc 
ana Lochxn. 

SECOND BOOK (Teachers' Edition). By J. A. Tates M A and P T • 
M.A.. Principal A. T.'n. iege, ViSplt' 
SECON^OOK^ff^W Milion). Witt 105 lltartralta., 86 oi nU* 


""iSngTS.r pS’ “S?- f Srioivaia 

ft.-™, Be. 1.4. 

Aiyangar, M.A. Price eI ^ Srinivasa 

Tr: 

room, expldning the phoLic^ESnSin\^°^^ on the waUs of the school- 

BcWl. 

a. early book, eaa tafa many ot the word, learat to th, pd^er. 

CjEi-eexi dir* 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AMD MADEAS; *’ 
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NOW READY. PRICE, Re. 

A REFORMED METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 

Being a Practical Exposition of the Direct Method for Teaching 
English as used in an Indian High School. 

BY 

E. STOKES, I.E.S., 

B.A. (Aets and Education) Adelaide ; B.A. (Soibnoe) Osfobd ; Headmastee, 
Qoveenment High School, Baeeille, United Peovinoe3. 

QUOTATION FROM ARTICLE ON THE “ DIRECT METHOD ” IN THE PIONEER, 

APRIL 21st, 1917. 

"Some idea of what can be done by the ‘direct method’ may be obtained from a recently 
published manual * A Reformed Method of Teaching English ’ by E. STOKES, I.E.S., which con- 
tains the results of several years’ experience and experiment. It is well worthy of careful study by 
all who ore interested in higher, as well as in elementary, education. For along the lines here laid 
down a way of escape from many pressing difficulties seems to lie. The English language is at 
present the principal avenue to higher education. Until English is better taught, it is vain to hope 
for a more respectable standard of education in Universities or in schools. The old methods of 
instruction have failed : shall we not try the new J” 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADHAS. 


NOW READY 

THE INDIAN SCHOOLS BOOK OF VERSE 

Selected and arranged by E. STOKES, B.A., I.E.S., 

HEADMASTER, GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, BAREILLY. 

WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 

Part I, price lO annas. Part II, price 12 annas. 

Xj.oxiL^rKxa.xi.S9 CSz^eeni 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Mysore Vmversily MajaziKc, published three times a year in February, 
August and November, is the organ of the Mysore UEiversity. It is a high 
class periodical containing Editorials and Notes on current educational questions, 
original articles, scientific and literary notes, reviews of important books, and Illustrations 
whenever desirable and possible. It should specially appeal to those interested in 
Iq er education in India, and it is to such that the Magazine looks for support. 


All annas ; Annual Subscription, One rupee Eight annas ; Postage extra, 

j . books for reviews, remittances and communications regarding 

advertisements should bo forwarded to the Registrar, University Office, Mysore, 
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542 PAGES. WITH DIAGRAMS. PRICE, Rs. 2. 

LONGMANS’ 

SENIOR ARITHMETIC. 

(INDIAN EDITION) 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

BY 

T. F. 6. DEXTER, b.a., b.so., and A H. GARMCK, b.a. 

ADAPTED FOR USE IN INDIA 

BY 

C. POLLARD, M.A., 

Pbincipai., Weslkyan Mission Cou.eqe, Rotapettah, Maeeas, 

Membeb of the Boabd of Studies and Examineb in Matheuatics, 
Univeesity of Madras. 

This hook is an adaptation of the English Edition vikich has been approved by the 
Education Departments of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, It is specially prepared so as to 
meet the requiiementa of those preparing for the Matriculation Exminations of the Indian 
Universities, and for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. The chief changes are 
the addition of a chapter with special reference to Indian measures and of chapters on 
graphs. Numerous examples involving Indian coinage, &c., have been inserted 
throughout the book, 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. Numeration, Notation, the Four Simple Enles ; II. The Compound Eules ; HI. 
Factors and Prime Numbers ; IV. Measures : Common Measure, Greatest Common Measure ; V. 
Multiples : Common Multiples, Least Common Multiples ; VT. Vulgar Fractions ; Simplification 
of ViJgar Fractions ; VIII. Decimals ; IX. Decimals : Approximation Contracted Methods ; X. 
Conversion of Vulgar Fractions into Decimals, Pure and Mixed Circulating Decimals ; XI. 
Repeating Decimals ; The Four Eules ; XII. Vulgar Fractions and Concrete Quantities ; XIII. 
Decimals and Concrete Quantities ; XIV. * Applications of Algebra to Arithmetic in the Solution 
of Vulgar and Decimal Fraction ; XV. The Metric System ; XVI. Practice, Invoices and Bills ; 
XVII. Graphs ; XVII A. Ratio j XVIII. Simple Proportion ; XIX. Compound Proportion ; XY, 
Proportional Parts ; XXI. Partnership ; XXII. Chain Rule ; XXIII. Rates and Taxes ; XXTV. 
Bankruptcy ; XXV. Problems on Work, Pipes, etc.; XXVI. Problems involving Uniform Increase 
with an Original Supply ; XXVH. Profit and Loss ; XXVIII. Percentages ; XXIX. Commission, 
Brokerage, Insurance ; XXX, Simple Interest ; XXXI. Compound Interest ; XXXII. Discount’ 
XXXIU. Stocks and Shares ; XXXIV. Equation of Payments; XXXV. Averages ; XXXVl! 
Alligation or ilixtures ; XXXVII. Foreign Moneys ; XXXVIII. Motion Races; XXXIX. Motions" 
Clocks and Watches ; XL. Motion : Problems on Trains ; XLI. Application of Graphs to Problems • 
XLn. Equations ; XLIII. Square Root ; XLIV. Mea surement of Area ; XLV. Volumes • XLVl! 
Straight-lined Objects ; XLVII. The Circle ; XLVIII. Frusta of Cones and Pvrami’ds • Test 
Papers ; Miscellaneous lEsamples ; Answers, ^ ’ 


lAOii.gi3a.a.n.s, 

BOMBAY, CALOUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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The Direct Method of Teaching English 
I to Indian Children. 

I By J. nelson FRASEE, M.A., 

i Late Principal of the Training College for Secondary Teachers, Bombay. 

: (Approved hy the Education Departments, Bombay, Central Provinces, 

I Burma, Bengal, Assam and Travancore.) 

; First Steps in English, an English Primer. Containing one Rs. a. 

t Term’s Wort on the Direct Method 0 2 

I First Steps in Teaching English, by the Direct Method. 

; (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... ... 0 2 

I The Second Term in English, by the Direct Method. 

I (Indian Scenes) ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 2^ 

The Second Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 
; Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2 

' The Third Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

, Indian Tour, with Illustrations) 0 3 

The Third Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 

The Fourth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

English Tour, with Illustrations) 0 4 

The Fourth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 

The Fifth Term in English, by the Direct Method. (An 

English Tour continued, with Illustrations.) 0 4 

The Fifth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 

Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 3 

The Sixth Term in English, by the Direct Method, (With 

Illustrations) ... ... ... ... .. ... ... Q 4^ 

I The Sixth Term in Teaching English, by the Direct 
i Method. (Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... 0 2| 

English Poetry. First Series. (Chiefly Lyrical) for Indian 

Boys. Selected by J. Nelson Fraser, M. A. 0 4 

The Teaching of English Poetry. First Series. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) 0 6 

English Poetry. Second Series. (Ballads) for Indian Boys. 

: Selected by J. Nelson Fraser, M.A. 0 4 

The Teaching of English Poetry. Second Series. 

(Being the Teachers’ Hand-book to the above) ... ... 0 6 

English Poetry for Indian High Schools. (Being the 
flection of English Poems prescribed for the Matriculation 
■ n.T Examination of the Bombay University) ... ... ' ... 0 3 

Notes on English Poetry for Indian High Schools ... 0 4 

lAOixgiiaa.i3LS, CSreoxx CTo., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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BOOKS BY 

J. NELSON FRA5ER, M.A., 

LATE PEINOIPAL OE THE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, BOMBAY. 

SHORT JIANUALS FOR INDIAN TEACHERS. 

METHOD AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSROOM. 

Price lO Annas. 

CONTENTS: — ^The Old and the New. Modehn Ideals, Peesonal Qualifications. 
Deess. The Voice and How to Use it. Peonunciation and Deliveey. The Use and 
Choice of Language. Explanation. Illusteations. Desoeiptions. The Teaoheh and His 
Subject. Notes of Lessons. Revision. The Teaches and His Class. The Class and 
Theib Tbachee. Questions and Answees. The Black Board. Home Lessons. Written Woek, 
Mannees. Disease and Fatigue. Examinations : Ceammino, Marks and Prizes Punishments. 

MORALS AND MORAL LESSONS. 

Price 121 Annas, 

CONTENTS : — Inteoductory. The End in View. The School and Society Life and 
Conduct in the School. Boaedino Schools. Games. Moral Lessons : Their Place and 
Method. Moral Lessons : Some Topics. The Moral Appeal. Kindness to Animals. Mannees. 
Morality and Religion. Religion and Indian Schools. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT: A DISCUSSION. 

With Rules for Games and a Few Practical Hints on Exercise. 

New Edition, Price ^ Annas. 

CONTENTS: — ^The Geneeal History of Physical Education. Physical Education in India, 
Eueophan Populae Games. Some Indian Games. Athletic Meetings and Reooeds, 

X^on.^xxiia.rk.s, Oxrooxi. «Sc Oo., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


BOORS ON DRAWING. 

A Manual of Drawing. By W. W. Eawson, A.K.C.A. 

Recommended by the Prind'pal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
Part I. With 26 Plates (11 Coloured), and 47 Diagrams. 5s. 

Part II. With 15 Plates (11 Coloured), and 96 Diagrams. 6s. 

The Teaching of Drawing. By I. Hammond Morris. With 675 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Longmans’ Complete Drawing Course. By I. H. Morris, Art Master, 
and Inspector of Schools to the Sheffield Education Committee. 

Part I. For Infants and Juniors. With 54 Plates, 30 in Mono- 
chrome and 24 in two or more colours. 5s, 6d. 

Part II. For Older Scholars. With 53 Plates, many of which are 
printed in several colours. 5s. 6d. 

Morris’ Geometrical Drawing for Art Students : Indian Edition. Specially 
Edited for Indian Students. By W. Jesse, M.A., He. 1=12. 


3LLOXi^mo.ii.S9 Cacreen 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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LONGMANS’ 

PRACTICAL INDIAN EDUCATION SERIES. 

By PERCIVAL WREN, M.A. (Oxon.), 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Approved by the Directors of Public Instruction^ Bombay^ 
Bengal^ Central Provinces^ and Burma, 


Price, Rs. 3 each, 

THE "DIRECT” TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Contents : — The Present State of Affairs ; General Principles ; Materials ; Procedure ; The 
Direct Method in Europe ; Pronunciation j Reading, Recitation and Conversation ; The Teaching 
of Grammar "Concretely” and as a living reality ; Composition, oral and written; Essay. writing 
Paraphrase j Idiom ; Literature j The Teaching of English— a Summary and a Scheme, 


THE INDIAN TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL EDDCATIDN, 

This book meets the serious and long-felt want of a work on School Method written especially 
for Indian Teachers in the light of a knowledge of their peculiar difficulties and needs, by an 
Educationist of Indian as well as European experience. 

It will be found useful by all Teachers, as well as by Students in training, and candidates for 
teaching diplomas and degrees (such as the S.T.C. and L.T.) of the veirious Education Departments 
and Universities. 


INDIAN SCHOOL ORGANISATION* 


MANAGEMENT, DISCIPLINE, TONE AND EQUIPMENT. 
BEING THE INDIAN HEAD MASTER’S GUIDE. 


The object of this book is to supply the want of a work on the Organisation of Schools under 
Indian conations.— of a guide to Indian Head Masters desirous of attaining the best in Organisation. 
Teaching, Discipline, Equipment, Tone and General Management of their schools. 


Masters, Senior Assistants, Managers, Inspecting Officers 
and Students of the theory and practice of School Management. wpccimg uincers 


/ / 



Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADEAS. 


A New Manual of Method. By A, H. Gaklick, B.A^. ' 'With Illustrations and 
Diagrams, 6s. 

A Primer of School Method. By T. F. G, Dexter, B,A., B.Sc., and A. H. GAHyiCK, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Principles of Education, By T. Eatmokt, M.A. 4s.6d. net, 

The Art of Teaching. By David Sauion, Principal of Swansea Training College. 
4s. 

A Primer of Teaching Practice By J.'A. Green, M.A., Professor of Education in the 
University of Sheffield and C. Bircbenough, M.A,, Lecturer in Education in the 
University of Sheffield./ 3s. 6d. net. 

Teaching and Organisation. "With Special Reference to Secondary Schools, A 
Manual of Practice, Essays by Various Writers. Edited hy P. A. BabnbH’, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Common Sense in Education and Teaching. By P. A. Barnett, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

Essays on Educational Reformers By Robert Herbert Qibce, M.A. 4s. 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H, Qabuce, 
B.A. Ss. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to Students on some of Life’s Ideals. By Wikuam 
jAiiES, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Ss. net. 

The Dawn of Character : A Study of Child Life. By E. Read 3Iumford, M.A., Cloth- 
workers’ Scholar, Girton College, Cambridge, Lecturer on ‘Child Training’ at rbe 
Princess Christian Training College for Nurses, Manchester. 4s. 

Introduction to Experimental Education. By Robert R. Ruse, M.A., Ph.D. 
5s. net. 

The Service of the Hand in the School. A Little Record of School Practice, By W. A. 
Bone, Lecturer in Education iu the University of Sheffield. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations by D. B. Winter and M. Siren. 3s. 6d. net. 

Kindergarten Guide. By Lois Bates. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Coloured 
Plates. 6s. 6d, 

The Indian Kindergarten. By C. L. Gii,ijngiiasi, formerly Lady Superintendent, Kinder- 
garten Department, Teachers’ College, Saidapet, Madras. Re. 1. 

Thesaurus of English V/ords and Phrases. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Hark Roqet, 
M.D., F.E.S Revised by Samuel Romilly Roget. Authorized Copyright Edition. 
5s. net. 

Leading and Important English Words Explained and Exemplified. By Wiluass L. 
Davidson, BI.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Reading and Speaking. By the Rov. James Fleming, Canon of York. 

3s. fid. net. 

Notes of Lessons on the Herbarlian Aletliod. (Based on Herhart’s Plan.) By M. Fenneio. 
and Jlembers of a Teaching Staff. With a Preface hy M, Fennell, Lecturer on 
Education. 4s. 

‘Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By Aetbor Burrell, M.A. 3s, 


Lonigmains^ Green & Cocr, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA ALT} MADEAS. 





1 Ni> Two Poopio 'Write. AiiMe/i: 

1 ' ' ' , ’ ' '■ 

; Each favours a particular kind of point, iiiiyone tvr-^ 

j can choose a "Swan” Pen with jnst the right 
I nil). This will write better than any other be- 
ll cause it will be exactly suitable and never change, 
p The great'durability of " Swan ” Pens enables the 
■* users to preserve the characteristic style of hand- 
writing— an advantage not possible with stoel pens. 
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Standard Pattern, vrith j Safety Pattern 


\ J 'U 

\fficdcu^n) 


I Slip-on Cap, from Rs. 7«I4|Screw-on Cap, from lvs.9-8 

SOLD BY STATIONERS AND IMPORTERS. ,. 

IlUisiraUd Catalogue Free on Eeqncsi. 

MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 

79 &-S0, High Holborn, London, Eng. 

Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c. 

London Factory — 310-329, We.ston Street, 5.E. 
Associate Housei-Mabie, Todd & Co., Inc., Nevr York and Chicago, 








M Oil « reflecting. 

Dries rapidly. 

Does not wash or mb off. 

Never allows the chalk to sllde^ 
Very durable. 


iT IS EASY TO 



The potvder contained in a tin will make sufficient composition to 
coat five boards 5 feet by 5 feet each with three coatings. 

Price Two Rupees per tin. 
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Kemble Street, 


Kingsway, . - 
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CONTRACTORS TO 

THE WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, &c. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

HIGH-CS.A.SS 



FOR 


EDUCATIOHAL, 

EXPSRIMEJITAU 

AUD RESEARCH PURPOSES, 



Prof. ChatloeK’s 


flCLO LEAF ELECTROSCOPe. 



ROTARY BLOWER 

FOR REHiACIKG FOOT-BFLT.OWS JN 
LARORATOBY R’ORK (OLA.sS BLOWING. 
IGNTJ'IONS, ke.) 

Swc ••—3'’ High, 3^ Long, 2V Wide. 

Also supplisd on a base dircctl^v coupled to 
an Electric Motor. 



BLOWING bubbles’ UP TO 
2 FEET IN DIAMETER. 


Ss. (Postage, 3s.) 


iisci>i-SLri Eii>xjcjjgLTXOKs: 

ADVERTISEMENTS should bt addresstd to Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN &■ Co. 
Hornby Road, BOMBA Y ; or 39, Paternoster Sow, LONDON, E.C. 


A SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOOKS ON 

CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BOTANY, ETC. 


Chemistrp. 

Chemistry for Matriculation. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D., H. W. Battsor, iI.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

Chemistry, Senior. ByG.H. Bailey, D.Sc., Pb.D., and H.W.BaesoRjM.A. Cs. 
Chemistry, Junior. By R. H. Adie, M-A., B.Sc., Second Edition. oS. 6d. 

Chemistry, Preliminary. By H. W. Baesor, M.A., 25. 

Chemical Calculations. By H. W. Baesoe, M.A. Zs, 9d. Advanced Comse. Is. 6d. 
Chemistry, an Introductory Course of. By H. W. Baesor, MA.. Ss. 6d, 

Organic Chemistry-, The Elements of. By E. I. Leyts, 3I.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., late Science 
Master of Oimdle School. 3s. 6d. 

Pliusics. 

Heat, Light, Sound, The New Matriculation. By R. W, Stewap.t, D.Sc. In Three 
Yolnmes. Each 3s. 6d. 

Heat, Senior. ByE.YT. Stewart, D.Sc., and JohxSatterly, D.Sc., M.A. 4s. 

Heat, Junior. By Joes Satterly, D.Sc., M.A. 2s. 9d. 

Magnetism and Electricity, The School. Based on Potential and Potential Gradient. By 
R. H. Jebe, D.Sc., M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Senior. ByR. H. Jude, D.Sc., MA., and John Satterly, 

D.Sc., M.A. 7s. , , r 0 . 

Magnetism and Electricit}-, Junior. By R. H. Jeee, D.Sc., MA., and Joh 2 \ Satterly, 

D. Sc., M.A. 35. 6d. 

Mechanics and Physics, An Introductory Course of. By W. M. HooTo^', MA., M.Sc., 

E. I.C., and Alfred Mathis. 2s. 

Physics, Matriculation. ( Heat, Light .and Sound.) By. R. W, Stewart, D.Sc., and 
JoHX Don, M.A., B.Sc. 5s. dd. 

Sound and Light, Senior. By R. "W. Stewart, D.Sc., and John Satterly, D.Sc., 
M.A., as. 

Biolosv ana BysKnc. 

Botany, The Senior. By PHANns Cavers, D.Sc. Second Edition os. 6d. 

Botany, Junior. By Fraxcis Cavers, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

Plant and Animal Biology-, A First Course in. By W. S. Ferkeaes. 2s. 9d. 

Physiology, First Stage, ‘'Human. By G. X. Meachen, M.D., B.S. Bond., L.E.C.P., 
M.R.C.S. -2s. 9d. 

Hygiene, First Stage. By R. A. Ly.ster, M.D., B.Ch., B.Sc. Sixth Edition. 35. 6J. 
Complete Educational Catalogue, and Catalogue of Text-Books on Science post free on application. 
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literary reading books for upper standards. 

ARNOLD’S LI TERARY REA DING BOOKS. 

Ma^terfolk A Reading Book for Standards V. and VI., containing scenes from tlie 
SUs of Famous Men. described by great writers. 266 pages. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo., cloth. Price 2s. . i. • t m i 

Far Afield A Reading Book for Standards V. and VI., contaimng true stories of Travel, 

Sport* and Adventure in many lands. 256 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

The Storied Past. A Reading Book for Standards V. and VI., designed to illustrate 
English History by selected passages from English Literature. 256 pages. Crown 

8vo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. ... . „ , ,, , 

Contains extracts from the works of the chief historical novelists, notshle passages from the great 
historians and a collection of historical poems. The extracts are arranged in chronological order, 
and cover the whole period of English history. 

Rambles in Bookland. A Reading hook for Standard V. Edited by C. E. Byles, B.A. 
224 pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 3d, 

Chips from a Bookshelf. A Reading Book for Standard V. Edited by H. B. Browne, 
M.A. 224 pages. Cloth. Price 2s, 3d. 

Both the above books are uniform with ‘In Golden Realms,' and designed ns an introduction to 
some of the greatest poets and proso writers. 

In Golden Realms. A Reading Book for Standard V. 224 pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 3d. 
Contains foUr-talos and poems from various sources, stories from Homer, Virgil, the Beowulf poem, 
Chancer, Malory, Eroiesart, Spenser, Shakespeare, Barbour, Scott, Lamb, and Washington Irving. 
The Greenwood Tree. A Beading Book for Standard VI. 224 pages. Price' 2s. 3d. 
Contains stories from the Greek and Latin Classics, Red Indian and Maori Mythology and Nature 
lore, the loelandie Edda, Celtic tradition, etc. 

Tellers of Tales. Biographies of some English Novelists, with extracts from their works. 
Suitable for Standard VI. Edited by Richard Wilson, B.A. Crown' 8vo., cloth. 
Price 2s. 3d. 

The novelists selected are Scott, Dickens, Thaokeray, Kingsley, Charles Reade, C. Bronte, George 
Eliot, and R. L, Stevenson. 

TheTree of Empire. A Reading Book for Standards V. and VI., consisting"" of selections 
from English Literature illustrating the growth and development of the British Empire 
overseas. 256 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

The volume includes passages from great historians and novelists descriptive of stirring scenes in 
our Empire story, scenes from the literature of exploration and travel, and passages descriptive 
of life in the various colonies, together with poems of cognate interest. 

In the World of Books. A Reading Book for Standard ^UI, and Pupil Teachers. 266 
pages. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Designed to introdnce the pupil to some of the greatest names in English Literature, and consist- 
ing of extracts from their works arranged in chronological order, and ranging from Credmon to 
Tennyson. An excellent companion to ‘A First Course in English Literature’? 

SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE. By ELIZABETH LEE. 

BOOK 1. 256 pages. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

?"■ 1 Standards. The extracts are arranged 

in ^tions as follows . 1. dassioal Legend. 2, Ballads. 3. Lecends and TbIrb 4 TTiBinrv 

in Frose and 1 orse. 6. Nature, 6. Travel and Description. 7. Sketches of Chaiacter Torms 
an excellent introduction to English lateiatnre. ^ oaetones ot maracter, lorms 

BOOK II. 256 pages. Illustrated; Price 2s. 6d. 

BOOKS 111. and IV. Each 320 naces. lllustratnil. Priri. se 



History of English Literature. 


Either forms an ideal companion to a 


Catalogues on Application. 

London. EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 . Haddon Swel, W. 
Sole Agents for India : LONGMANS, GREEN & Co 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. * • 
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2MEJS.OIMi:xr^XAi3L2SI’iS BOOKS. 

Suilkblo for Candidates preparing for the B. A. Examinations of the Univcrsits' of 

Bombay 1920 and 1921. 

ENQ LlSHi 
Compulsory. 

Sheliey and Keals. — SELECTION. (Containing Adonais, Odes, Eve of St. Agnes.) 

Edited by S. 0. Newsom. Re. i«3'6. (1920). 

Shakespeare, — ^HAMLET. "With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deighton. Es. 2-7. 
(1921). 

HASILET. Edited by A. W. Vehity, M.A. Rs. 2*13*6 and Re. I-IO. 

(Cambridge University Press.) (1921). 

JULIUS C.ffiSAR. With Intioduction and Notes. By K. Deighton. Re. I- 10. 

(1920-1921). 

JULIUS C^AR. Edited by Rev. J. C. Scktmgeour, M. A. Es. 2*7, (1920-1921.) 

JULIUS CASSAR. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Re. 1*10. {Cambridge 

University Press.) (1920-1921). 

TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deighton. 

Re. MO. (1920-1921). 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. Re. I»I0. [Cambridge 

University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Gray. — POEMS (containing the prescribed Odes). With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. Bradshaw, M. A., LL.D. Re. I- 10. (1920-1921). 

POEMS. Edited by R. F. Charles, M.A. Rs. 2*7. [Cambridge University Press.) 

POEMS Edited by D. C. Tovey, M.A. Rs. 4*1. [Cambridge University Press.) 

Byron. — CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Prof. E. E. Morris. Re. 1*10. (English Classics Series.) (1920-1921). 

CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

Re. 1. (English Literature for Secondary Schools Series.) (1920-1921). 

I CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. George. Re. 1=3*6. (1920-1921). 

! CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. H. Thomfson, M.A. Rs. 2*13*6. 

1 [Cambridge University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Bacon. — ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. 0. Selby, C.I.E., M.A. 
Rs. 3*4. (1920-1921). 

ESSAYS. Edited by G. H. Clarke. Re. 1-3*6. (1920-1921). 

ESSAYS. Edited by A. S. VTest, M.A. Rs. 2*13*6. [Cambridge University 

Press.) (1920-1921). 

Carlyle.— HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. Edited by A. R. SlAitBLE. Re. 1*3*6. 
(1920). 

ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, &c. Edited by G. Wherry, M.A. Re. 1*3*6. 

[Cambridge University Press.) (1920). 

Nineleenth Century Essays. Edited by 6. Sampson. Rs. 2*0*6. [Cambridge 
University Press.) (1920). 

English Composition. By W, Mukison, M.A. Rs. 4*14. Or in Two Parts. Rs. 2*13*6. 

each. Key, Rs. 5*4*6. [Cambridge University Press). (1920). 

Primer of English Literature. By S. A. Brooke, M.A. Re. 1. (1921). 


The Voluntary Set-Books will appear next month. 
COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

MACMILLAN & Co., Ld., BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 

( Incofporated in England . ) 
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BOMBAY MATRICULATION 

AND 

SCHOOL FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 

1 


COMPULSOEY ENGLISH 

Longmans’ Class-books of 

English Literature Edition. 


THE MAN BOEN TO BE KING . 

By WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools and Colleges, 

Qhesup S MnnaSm 

NOTE :~This is the edition specially prescribed for tlie above examin- 
ations, and schools are warned against using any other edition. 


OPTIONAL ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, 

By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, Rs. 2 

PUBLISHED BY 

EDWARD ARNOLD, LONDON. 

Sole Agents in Jndia. 

& Co., 

Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 

A NEW SOURCE-BOOK OF JNDIAN HISTORY 
Demy 8vo. 206 pp. Rs. 3*8. 

THE EXPANSION OF 
BRITISH INDIA 

(I8I8-I858.) 

BY 

G. ANDBESON, M.A., 

PROli'ESSOB OP HISTORY, ELPHINSTONE COUiEGE, BOMBAY; SOMETIME 
PEIXOW OF BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
AND 

M. SUBEDAE, B.A., B.Sc. (Egon.), London, 

Barbister-at-law ; 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
PROFESSOR OP POLITICAL ECONOMY AT THE UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA. 

This is the first volume of a series entitled " The Last Days of the Company”; 
containing a number of original excerpts, with introductory comments and notes. An 
alitempt is thus made to tell the story of an important period of Indian history through 
the writings of the leading men of the time. It will be followed by two more volumes, 
dealing with “ The Foundation of an Indian Policy” and “ The Economic Policy of 
the Company”. Each volume is complete in itself. 

- - - - - I 

CHEMISTRY TEXT BOOKS 


ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., P. R. S. E-, 

Professor of Chemistry in Columbia University. 

INTRODUCTION to INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 940 pp. Third Edition, re- 
vrritten, (35th Thousand). 8s. fid. net. 

EXPERIMENTAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo., 180 pages, interleaved. 
Sixth Edition, (69th Thousand). 3s. fid. net. 

A new edition, revised, of Smith and Hale’s " Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry”. 
Intended for use with the “ Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR COLLEGES. 8vo, 674 pages. New Edition, re- 
written and reset. (45tb Thousand). 7s. fid. net. 

The moat widely used of Prof. Smith’s Chemistries. The present edition has been 
entirely re-written. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. 218 pages. 
Second edition. 3s. net. 

For use with the “ General Chemistry for Colleges". 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. Large crown 8vo. over 400 pages, fis. net. 

A new text-book intended for schools and for Intermediate students. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. 2s6d.net. 

.■. For use with the " Elementary Chemistry for Schools 


LONDON: O. BELL & S0N5, LTD., 

A. H. WHEELER & CO., BOMBAY AND ALLAHABAD. 
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. 

JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE Re. 1-1 S’* 

ELisroxA-SLrflrx> irarr>ijx- 


Being a Brief Account of the Growth of British Power in India and of the Progress 
of the Country Under British Rule. 

This book, intended for use in the senior classes of school in India, 
is designed to give to Indian students in a brief form practical reasons 
for loyalty to and gratitude for British rule. It tells in an interesting 
and readable way the story of the growth of the connection between 
England and India. It seeks to arrest the student’s attention and 
force him to realise what India was, and what, under British control, it 
has become and is becoming. The basis of the volume is historical 
and the work will make a good general history reader in addition to a 
set text. It has been specially designed to be easily taught in well 
defined sections. 

The Statesman in a leading article says : — “A considerable service to the canse of truth has been 

rendered by Messrs. Longmans, in publishing “England and India” This honest 

and useful work should appeal to a large class.” 

From the Madras Mail : — “This book serves a most usefuland valuable purpose as giving the Student 
a view of India at the present day, with a historical background. It should be a text-book in 
every Secondary School in the Country.” 

Xjtoxiigxn.a.zi.S9 Oroen. €&: Oo«9 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. • 

BY THEODORE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A., 

Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal j 
AND Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 

THE BENGALI BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE Selected and arranged 
by THEODORE DOUG-IiAS, DUNN, M.A., witb a foreword by 
Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Price, Rs. 4 - 8 . 

Extracts from the ENGLISH BIBLE, FOR INDIAN READERS Com- 
piled with Introduction by THEODORE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A,, 
Price, Es. 2 - 8 . 

ENGLISH VERSE FOR INDIAN READERS Sdccted with Intro- 
ductory Essays and Hotes By THEODORE DOUGLAS 
DUNN, M.A.,- Price, Rs. 2 . 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS, 
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THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 


Smctioned hy the Government of Bombay for use in Secondary Schools 
( Bombay Government Gazette, October 18, 1917.) 

LONGMANS* NEW LNGUSH COURSi: 
FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


PRIMER 

With a Coloured frontispiece of 
H. M. King George V. and 40 Illus- 
trations, 31 pp. As. 4. 

FIRST READER 

With four Coloured Plates and 38 
other Illustrations. 55 pp. As. 8, 

SECOND READER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece of 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, K. G., 
two other Coloured Plates and 37 
other Illustrations. 71 pp. As. 11. 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. 


THIRD READER 

Wish Coloured Frontispiece and 32 
other Illustrations. 120 pp. As. 14. 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition, As. 6. 

FOURTH READER 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 60 
other Illustration, 162 pp.-Re. 1 , 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. As. 6. 

FIFTH READER 

With 40 Illustrations, 193 pages and 
Notes at the end. Re. 1«4. 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition, 


Sanctioned for use in Schools by the Directors of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces. 


Longmans, Green Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


With 115 Illustrations. Price, Rs. 3 . 

A HANDBOOK OF 

NATURE STUDY AND SIMPLE AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 
By E. THOMPSTONE, B.Sc., 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, BURMA. 

This book has been published at the request of the Educational 
Department, Burma, who have prescribed the Enghsh Edition for the 
use of Teachers in Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and the Burmese Edition 
for Teachers in Vernacular Schools, in Burma, 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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UNIVERSITY TEXT BOOKS.| 




Indian Editions specially prepared to meet the requirements-of.,^' 
Indian University Examinations. '".j 


R. L. STEVENSON. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. Collected and 
Edited with Introduction and Notes. ,By S. 6. Dunn, M.A. (Oxon.) Professor 
of English literature in the Muir College, Allahabad. Price, Re, 1-8. Prescribed 
for the Punjab University, B.A,, Examination, 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. LITERARY SELECTIONS PROM, Collected and Edited 
with Notes (Indian Universities Edition.) Price, Re. 1*8. Prescribed for the Punjab 
University B. A. Examination. 

J. A. FROUDE. SELECTED ESSAYS OP. Edited with Biography and Critical 
Notes. By H. G, Rawunson, M.A., I.E.S., Price, Re. 1-8. Prescribed for the 
Punjab University Intermediate Examination. 

J. A. FROEDE. SELECTIONS PROM THE WRITINGS OF. Collected and Edited 
with Notes. By P. S. Allkn, M.A. Formerly Professor of English Literature," 
Government College, Lahore. Price, Rs. 3“6. Previously ‘prescribed -for the 
Punjab University B, A. Examination. 


J. A. FROUDE. ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Edited 
with Notes and introduction. By A, L. Covnenton, M.A., (Oxon.) Principal, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Price, Es. 3-6. (Notes Separately. As. 12.) 
Prescribed for the Punjab University B. A. Examination. Previously prescribed for 
the Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Allahabad University Examinations, 

CHARLES DICKENS. A TALE OP TWO CITIES. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction. By A. L. Covbrnton, M.A. (Oson.) Principal, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Price (boards.) Ea. 2. (Pull cloth.) R^. 2-4. Previously prescribed for 
the Calcutta, Bombay and Punjab University Examinations. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. MCAH^CLARKE. Edited with Notes. By J. H. 
Stone, M. A. Director of Public Instruction, Madras. Price, Rs. 2-10. Previously 
prescribed for the Madras and Punjab University Examinations. 


COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR. TIPPU SULTAN. Abridged and annotated by Henry 
Martin, M.A., Principal, Islamia College, Lahore, with an Introductory Essay 
By T. D. Dunn, M.A., Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal. Re.. 1-8. 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. TALES PROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited with 
Notes. By H. BANBTOy. B.A., L.C.P. Price, Re. 1. Previously prescribed for the 
Calcutta and Allahabad Matriculahon Examinaliotis, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADBAS. 
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UNIVERSITY TEXT BOOKS. 

Indian Editions specially prepared to -meet the requirements of 
Indian University Examinations. 


LORD MACAULAY. ESSAY ON MLTON. Edited with Notes and Introduction, 
including lives of Milton and Macaulay. By H. R. James, M.A., (Oxon.), I.E.S. 
AVith 6 filustrations. Price, Re. 1-12. 

"'LURD MACAULAY. ESSAY ON THE LIEE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON, 
mth Notes, Introduction and lilustrations.' Edited by N. L. Hallwaed, M.A., 
I.E.Si. Price, Re. M2. 

LORD MACAULAY. ESSAY ON WILLIAJI PITT, EARL OF CHATHAhl. AVith 
Notes, Introduction and Illustrations. Edited by M. Htjoter, M.A., Director of 
Public instruction, Burma, Price, Re. 1"I2. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. PASSAGES IN HIS NON-POLITICAL SPEECHES' 
ADDRESSES AND WRITINGS. Annotated and abridged by J. G. Jennings* 
M.A., (Oxon.), I.E.S. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, Re. 1*8’ 
Prescribed jor the Allahabad University B. A. Examination. 

MODERN ENGLISH SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. Selected and Edited By J. 
G. Jennings, M.A., (Oxon.) Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissaj 
Re, 1»4. 

AVASHINQTON IRVING. RIP VAN AVINKLE AND THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc. By Egerton Smith, M.A., 
I.E.S., As, 12. Prescribed ior the Matriculation Examinations of the Calcutta and 
Allahabad Universities. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. Edited with Introduction. 

^ .. Notes, etc. By Egerton Smith, M.A., I.E.S., As, 10. Previously 'prescribed for 
Allahabad University Intermediate Examination. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. BALDER DEAD. Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc. 
By Egerton Smith, M,A., I.E.S., As.' 8. Previously prescribed for the Madras 
University Intermediate Examination. 

[ The above two poems of Matthew Arnold in one volume. Price, Re. 1.] 

■ S. T. COLERIDGE. THE ANCIENT MARINER. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
etc. By Egerton Sjuth, M.A., I.E.S. With Illustrations, As. 8. Previously 
prescribe for the Intermediate Examinations of the Calcutta and Madras Universities, 

JOHN MILTON. SONNETS, Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc. By Egerton 
Smith, M.A,, I.E.S., As, 8. Previously prescribed for the Calcutta University 
Intermediate Examination. 

LONGMANS’ MATRICULATION SELECTIONS. Specially Selected, by A. Member 
of the Indian Educational Service, with a view to its suitability for the Matriculation 
Examination of the Indian Universities, Re. 1*8. Prescribed for the Allahabad 
University Matriculation Examination. 


Longmans9 Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS, 
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Sanctioned by the Government of Bombay for use ,in Gujarati Primary 
and Anglo-Vernacular Schools and Vernacular -Training Colleges (see Notification 
No. 3214, Bombay Government Gazette. Part I.. December 28th, 1916). 

Now Ready. Price G Annas. 

PHILIPS’ 

GUJARATI ATLAS. 

Comprising a Series of 32 Coloured Pages 
containing 44 Maps and Diagrams, including 
Sectional Maps of the Bombay Presidency, 
and II Photo Relief Maps. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND iilADEAS. 

New and Enlarged Edition. NOW READY. 

Price, Size Quarto. Re. 1-8. Size Crown 8vo. 4 s. 13 6t. 

HISmiL ATLiS OF INDIA 

, Bor the Use of High Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. 

By CHARLES JOPPEN, S.J. 

With 33 Coloured Maps. 

Sanctioned for Schools and Oollegea 
throughout India. 

“ Strongly reconimended for Use of Students and Teachers 
in AngIo=VernacuIar Schools.” 

{Extract from the Official List of BooJcs Sanciion-id ly Government 
for use in A.-V. Schools in the United Provinces.) 

Longmans, Green & COo, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT’S LIBRARY 

EDITED BY 

THEODORE DOUGLAS DUNN, M.A., 

INSPEOTOE OE SCHOOLS, PRESIDENCY DIVISIONS, BENGAL. 

TIPPU SULTAN 

By MEADOWS TAYLOR 

ABRIDGED AND ANNOTATED BY HENRY MARTIN, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL, ISLAAIIA COLLEGE, LAHORE, WITH AN ■ 

■ INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY THEODORE DOUGLAS 

DUNN, M.A. 

Price, Re. 1 - 8 . 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 

P. T. I. Book Depot, 

Chamarajpet, Bangalore City, 

Sole South Indian Agents for Messrs G. G, HARRAP & Co., Ltd., 

Publishers, London. 

LIST OF BOOKS APPROVED FOR USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Large stock of the following books are available and ajpplications from Head Masters for samples 
for consideration witli a view to adoption are invited. 

Prices are subject to alteration without notice. 

RS, A. F. 

I 3 (t 


2 7 0 

We hold large stock of Crayons, Water Colour Boxes and other 
Art Material useful for Schools. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Catalogues are sent free on application. 


Rs. A. P. 

1. Talcs from Dickons by McSpaddon. 13 6 

2. The Adventures of Caliph Haroun- 

Al-Rasohid by Rev. Claud Field. 13 6 

3. The Argonauts from the Heroes by 

Charles Kingsley 

4. Tales from Chaucer, by MoSpadden. 1 3 6 
e. Tales from William Morris by 

Madalan Edgar 13 6 


Tales of Wallace & Bruce by Edgar, 
retold from Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather 

A Treasury of Verse for School and 
Home by Edgar Parts I-IV; 
10 as., 10 as., Rs. 1-3.6, Rs. l-I-O 
respectively. 

Practical English Composition by 
Gortisb and Cunningham, Com* 
plete 3/net, recommended for 
Libraries . . 
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Just Published. Price, Re. 1 . 

HEROES OF RAJASTHAN. 

The stories are selected from T od s well- 
known classic on the Annals of Rajasthan. 
The language has been carefully adapted to the 
needs of students in the higher classes of schools 
in India and to the requirements of the School 
Final and Matriculation Examinations; 

Prescribed as a Supplementary Reader for Schools in 
Western and Eastern Bengal. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AUD MADRAS. 


NEW BOOKS BY 

MICHAEL WEST, I.E.S. 

EDUCATION. Selective, Specific, Compensatory. With a foreword by 
the Hon’ble Mr. W. W. Hornell, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. Price, Es. 2=8. 


THE STATESMAN IN A LEADING ARTICLE SAYS •.—"Mr. Michael West has 
written a really entertaining book on education. This is a considerable feat. The attractiveness 
of Mr. Wests performance »s partly due to his style. But a still greater charm is that he 
hftows his own vmid. li is a great relief to get away from the hesitating theories and tedious 
qualifications of the educational oracle and to come upon views expressed with unflinching 
clearness* Mr* West deals with the theory of educatio^i in chapters which scintillate with epigrams* * 


the spectator. "A remarkabty courageous and luminous analysis of modern 
educahon tn India and Europe alike. The book deserves careful reading by parents and 


schoolmasters.' 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. Price, Es. 3=12. A Text-book of 
■Educational Psychology. 

ADVANCED ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Diagrams. Price, Es. 2. 
The -Times.- -Excellently etda/pted fov its jyutpose^’. 


Longmans, Green & Co,, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADEAS. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE 

FOR 


ANGLOWERNACULAR MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

THE OXFORD READERS-REFORMED SERIES FOR INDIA. By B. W. Boss, B.A., I.E.S., BoohL 
e Annas. Booh II. 10 Annas. Booh III. 10 Annas. Teacher's Companion to Boohs I and 11. 
12 Annak All the three Readers are profusely illustrated in colour and blach and white. 
Sanctioned for vse in Schools in Bombay, Madras, Burma and Bengal. 

HERBERT STRANG’S READERS. An excellent series of readers in large bold type with numerous 
illurtrations in black and white with a coloured frontispiece. The volumes are bound in still cloth. 
These are especially suitable for supplementary reading. Bor details please apply for prospectus 
to be had on application. 

Sanctioned for vse in Schools in Bombay, Bengal, Mysore, United Provinces, Punjab and Cochin. 
INDIAN TALES. By S. B. Baneejea. With 14 illustrations. Price, 7 Annas. 

Sanctioned for «sc in Schools in Bombay, Madras, Cochin and Central Provinces. 


THE INDIAN HEROES. By C. A. Kincaid. With 10 full page illustrations. Be. 1. This Volume 
contains seventeen stories taken from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the author has 
shown his high appreciation of their value to Indians and Englishmen alike by approaching them 
in the spirit, and writing them in the English of Charles Kingsley’s Heroes. 

Prescribed for Madras, Allahabad and Patna University Matriculation. 


Sanctioned for nse in Schools in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Punjab, Central Provinces and Burma. 


TALES FROM THE INDIAN EPICS. By C. A. Kincaid. With 6 full page illustrations. Be. 1. This 
Volume contains ten stories which are incidentally related in the Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
the Shrimadbhagvat, 

Sanelioned for me in Schools in Bengal. 


STORIES RETOLD FOR INDIAN STUDENTS.— IVANHOE. By Sir Waliee Scott. Retold by P. 0. 
Ween. Ro. 1-2-0. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Chaeles Reade. Retold by S. 
G.Dunn. Re. 1-2-0. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. ByDEANSwiET. Retold by P. 0. Ween. Ro. 1. 
FORT AMITY. By Sir A. Quildeh Couch. Retold by H. Maltu. Re. 1-4-0. KING ARTHUR; 
Stories in Prose from Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” Retold by H. Malim. Re. 1. A TALE OF 
TWO CITIES. By Chaeles Diokens. Retold by E. Smith. Re. 1. HEREWARD THE WAKE ; 
By Chaeues ICiKosuEy. Retold by H, Martin. Re. 1-2-0. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEH : 
By Lord Lytton, Retold by E. Tydeman. Re. 1-4-0. THE PRISONER OF ZENDA : By 
Anthony Hope. Retold by E. V. Rieu. Ro. 1. KENILWORTH ; By Sir Walter Scott. 
Retold by E. M. Spence. Ro. 1-4-0. BARNABY RUDGE : By Charles Dicken.s. Retold by 
A. C. Miller. 12 Annas. 


The object of this well-known series is to provide suitable readers for Indian Secondaiy Schools, 
and to introduce Indian Students to the host Bnglish authors in suph a manner as to minimizo dis- 
couragement and stimulate interest. The stories are not merely abridged, but largely re-u^ritten, with 
as much adherence as possible to the original, but with the omission of such allusions, idioms, and terms 
as are only hindrances and stumbling blocks to school boys. 

iJ/osI of Hit above vohimes are either prescribed or sanctioned for use in Schools thiovghovt India, 


THE CHOSEN FEW: 

A selection of poems containing those pres- 
cribed for the Joint Board Examination, Bombay, 
1920. With an Introduction and Notes by 
E. V. Rieu, Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and M. Hamilton, B.A. (London). 3 Annas. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

ELPHINSTONE CIRCLE, BOMBAY 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 

Say not that th» struggle naught availelk. 

VoL. XVII. ] April, 1919, [ISfo. 9. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

F introdncing the educational head of the Budget, at the recent 
meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, the Hon’ble Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla surveyed the progress of education in the 
Presidency and reviewed educational policy for the coming year. 
His statement, which was frequently interrupted by applause, shows 
that Government are determined to promote education in all its 
branches and the liberal allocations made under the various heads are 
a guarantee that their efforts will be successful. The expenditure 
budgetted for the coming year amounts to no less than a crore and 
thirty-two lakhs — an increase of twenty lakhs on the estimates for the 
current year and almost double the total expenditure made in 1916-17. 
It is highly gratifying to know that within the short space of two years 
expenditure has been nearly doubled and we congratulate Sir Ibrahim 
on his grasp of the educational needs of the Presidency and his deter- 
mination to further educational development with a liberal hand. 

Turning to primary education, it is the declared policy of Govern- 
ment to banish illiteracy by placing “ facilities for .attending a primary 
school within the reach of every child of school-going age.” If munici- 
palities avail themselves of the Act enabling them to make primary 
education free and compulsory, they may rely on liberal support from 
Government. In rural areas the problem is far more difficult but it is 
the intention of Government to open, at once, 500 primary schools in 
certain villages with a population of over 1,000 and, eventually, to 
start a school in every village which has a sufficient number of 
children to fill it. This is a vigorous policy and we may confi- 
dently look forward to a rapid decline in illiteracy, which is one of 
the chief obstacles to social reform. In spite of the increased 
expenditure on the expansion of primary education, Sir Ibrahim did 
not forget the miserable lot of the teachers, the improvement of which 
has been for many years a crying need. Their scales of pay have 
been raised and they have also been granted war allowances. With 
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regard to the training of primary teachers a scheme has been framed 
to supply the 1,300 trained teachers required annually. It is plainly 
the intention of Government that trained teachers should gradually 
supplant untrained in all schools under public management, and it is 
to be hoped that the training given will be of such kind as to ade- 
quately repay the large expenditure involved. 

"With regard to secondary and collegiate education an equally 
bold policy is foreshadowed. The number of Schools and Colleges 
is to be substantially raised and accommodation in existing ins- 
titutions is to be increased with a view to meeting the growing 
demand for higher education. Also, the maximum limit of the 
grant admissible to aided Colleges, which w’as for many years 
fixed at Rs. 10,000, has been considerably increased to enable 
them to admit larger numbers and meet the requirements of the 
University. On one point only is Sir Ibrahim’s statement of edu- 
cational policy disappointing : no special financial provision has been 
made for English education for girls. However, this extremely im- 
portant problem has not been entirely lost sight of and we trust that, 
when the Director of Public Instruction submits his report on the 
demand for this kind of female education in the various parts of the 
Presidency, Government will consider it carefully and make ample 
provision to ensure that female education in the province is not only 
placed on a secure financial basis but is treated in a broad spirit that 
will keep in view the special needs of the women of this country. 
***** 

Higher education in the Bombay Presidency has suffered a severe 
loss by the retirement of Mr. P. IV. Bain, C. I. E., whose connection 
with the Deccan College, as Professor and Principal, extended over a 
period of twenty five years. At Oxford, where he represented the- 
Varsity at both football and cricket, his brilliant academic career was 
crowned by election to a Eellowship of All Souls. On coming to India 
he quickly recognised the hidden beauties of Sanskrit literature and 
“hii charming series of idyllic tales” have revealed to the English 
readtr th* most seslhetio side of Indian culture and won for Mr. Bain 
a unique place among contemporary men of letters. Many of his 
warmest admirers are probably ignorant of the fact thiit the best 
years of Mr. Bain’s life were spent as a Professor of History and 
Economics in an Indian College. But his great and varitd attain- 
m*nt8, his sturdy independence of -thought and action, his hatr ed ,of 
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sham and conventionality and, above all, his deep sympathy ■with India 
and her people eminently befitted him for the -work of a teacher in 
this country. There is no douht that he has-left , the impress of his 
remarkable personality on the minds of several generations of students 
and been a source of inspiration to not a few. It is, perhaps, a matter 
for regret that Principal Bain did not take a greater part in the work 
of the Bombay University, but the time and energy thus saved were 
given whole-heartedly to scholarship and literature. We wish Mr. Bain 
in his retirement, long years of health and happiness in which to 
continue his literary labours and to interpret to western readers, as 
only the artist can, a certain side of the grandeur of the ancient 
civilization of this great country. 

♦ * * * * 

In view of the many epidemics which have lately visited many 
parts of India and dislocated the work of colleges and schools alike, 
it is interesting to note that in America, during the recent influenza 
epidemic, it was the opinion not only of teachers and doctors but also 
of a large part of the community that it would have been equally safe, 
if not safer, for the pupils, if the schools had been kept open .and rigid 
medical inspection provided. The plan of closing schools and colleges 
whenever infection appears is usually followed in India, but in 
America, according to the Chicago School Revieic, it is considered old- 
fashioned and is discredited by sanitary officers. The method of 
handling contagion in educational institutions in India needs to be 
carefully gone into, as epidemics break out much more frequently in this 
country th.an in the west. There is no doubt that medical inspection 
can do a great deal and the matter deserves the most careful con- 
sideration of Glovernment. But, in the meantime, it is well to 
remember that neither the ordinary family nor the ordinary com- 
munity knows how to protect itself against contagion and that 
the custom of closing schools and colleges has often disastrous 
results, from the point of view of health as well as work. In 
educational institutions it is sometimes customary, when an epidemic 
appears, to make attendance voluntary and experience tends to show 
that those students who continue their studies fare better than 
their more timid companions who run off to their homes. Almost in- 
variably it is true that the students who live in hostels suffer least 
from the r.avages of the various diseases which hamper the progress 
of education in India. 
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EDUCATION ;IN ENGLAND. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 

A n important part of the reconstruction proposals which are no.w in 
the air in this country is concerned with the method of administer- 
ing our educational system. The time-honoured practice has been to 
have a central authority consisting of the Board of Education workmg 
in alliance — or sometimes in conflict — with local authorities. Pnor to 
the Act of igo2, the local authorities were appointed at elections held for 
the purpose and were called School Boards. The Act already mentioned 
provided for the abolition of School Boards and constituted each county, 
city, town or urban district council, the education authority for its own 
area. It will thus be seen that what are now called local authorities are 
elected in the main on the Municipal Franchise, although as a rule they 
delegate their functions wholly, or in part, to a body called the Education 
Committee made up to some extent of their own members and supple- 
mented by what are known as co-opted members, the latter being chosen 
on the ground of their special knowledge and experience in education or 
chosen to represent some particular interest or group of interests. The 
central authority on the other hand, now called the Board of Education, 
consists in practice of a body of permanent officials headed by the 
President of the Board and the Parliamentary Secretary, these being 
members of Parliament and attached to the Government of the day. In 
theory there is a Board of Education made uj) of the five principal 
Secretaries of State and other Ministers but this body has never been ' 
known to meet nor does it take any part in the administration of educa- 
tion. Thus, the central authority differs wholly in its constitution, if 
not in theory at least in practice, from the local authorities. 

THE MACHINERY EXAMINED. 


Recently there was published a Report of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee, a body appointed under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Haldane to enquire into the responsibilities of the various departments 
of the Central Executive Government and to advise in what manner the 
exercise and government of its functions should be improved. The Report 
deals mth the general principels first and suggests that the business of 
the various departments riiould be distributed as far as possible accord- 
ing to the class of service with which they are concerned. Among the 
classes of service mentioned is that of ecduation and the Committee 
points out that such matters as employment and health are intimately- 
connected with education. It is stated that the Ministry of Education 
would be concerned predominantly with the provision of education 
wherever and by whomsoever needed. It would therefore deal with 
persons in so far only as they were to be educated but this would involve 
provision for the continuous acquisition of knowledge and the promotion 
of research. Tlie Committee takes the view that no rigid exclusion as 
between one department and another should be permitted— that if there 
IS to be one Ministry of Education, another of Health and another of 

Finance, each niay and should have functions relating primarily to its 
own task but it should also have secondary functions by which it is related 
^ ^urk of associated departments. Sometimes regular or informal 
speaflc questions will suffice but contact of some kind 
es ential so as to secure that each department makes the fullest possible 
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contribution to the general maintenance of the highest standard in all 
branches of the work upon which its main forces are concentrated. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS POWERS. 

The Report points out that the Education Act of 1899 secured a 
concentration of the various edncational departments and entrusted 
them to the control of the Board of Education. On this it may be observed 
that a very great amount of educational work is still carried on in this 
country outside the cognizance of the Board. Among other examples 
may be mentioned the whole field of private school enterprise, the work 
of the Poor Law schools and the educational activities of the army and 
navy. Nevertheless, it is true in the main that the national service of 
education has been mainly under the supervision of one department. 
Others have been concerned, but with them education has been a 
subordinate matter, although so connetcted with their principal activity 
as to make it difficult to effect any complete severance such as would be 
involved in the transfer of their educational work to the Board. The 
risk of sectionalism involved in this arrangement has been met in large 
measure by the Board’s practice of establishing systematic relations with 
other departments concerned with education and using these relations as' 
a means for the consideration of particular questions. The relations thus 
established have not however been in all cases so complete and 
harmonious as is desirable. Thus the Report points out that the co-opera- 
tion between the Board of Education and the Home Office, which 
supervises reformatory and industrial schools, is by no means free from 
defect. While declaring that closer co-operation is immediately to be 
desired, the Report does not exclude the possibility that at some future 
date the Board of Education may be found to be the central authority 
best fitted to assume the entire or main responsibility for the administra- 
tion of any of the educational services for which other departments are 
at present answerable to Parliament. 

THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 

While the views expressed in the Report are favourably received 
in most quarters, many people are of opinion that the suggestions might 
be carried somewhat further. In particular it is pointed out that the 
present Board of Education, being, as it is, nothing more than a body 
which never meets and is in no way directly responsible for the proceed- 
ings of the permanent officials, might well 1^ replaced by a real Board in 
the form of a Standing Committee of the House of Commons with the 
President of the Board at its head. Thus an active Parliamentary Com- 
mittee would be constituted, able to influence legislation and to take up 
the position of responsibility in regard to administration. It is urged 
that this plan would be an improvement on the present method by which 
a body of permanent officials is invested with very large powers subject 
only to such checks as are provided by questions in Parliament. While 
it is true that these powers are in the main exercised with great discretion, 
there have been occasions when needless friction has been produced and 
at any time such friction may be generated through the autocratic action 
of a single official. 

THE WHITLEY SCHEME AND EDUCATION. 

The Central Body or Standing Committee such as is suggested would 
have the further advantage of furnishing the employers’ element on any 
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national educational council wWch may be set up under the \\hitley 
Scheme. In the various branches of industry where such councils are 
being established the practice is to have a joint committee representing 
the employers on the one hand and the workpeople on the_ other. In all 
forms of civil ser\dce the emploj'ers, who are the publicj should be 
represented by selected members of the House of Commons and not 
merely by a body of paid officials. Teachers in England are already 
discussing this problem with a view to discoverig some method by ivhich 
the teachers’ side of a national council may be constituted. Local 
councils are a comparatively easy question since thej^ ivill probably be 
formed by the local authority on the one hand and local teachers on the 
other. Everything seems to be moving towards the establishment of a 
system of free consultation between teachers and ac^nistrators arid 
when this is accomplished it is hoped that many existing difficulties in 
regard to salaries and conditions of work will be adjusted without any 
great trouble. The need or some such system of consultation is shown 
by the fact that at the present time the teachers in several towns have 
withdrawn from the schools as a protest against the treatment they have 
received from the local authorities and in alihost every case it is found 
that the difficulty has been accentuated by the w'ant of any proper 
machinery for bringing the tw'o parties together and compelling them to 
discuss their differences before proceeding to extreme action. 

THE FREE PLACE SYSTEM, 

The British Association has recently issued the report of a committee 
appointed under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. A. BuclOTaster to consider 
the working of what is known as the Free Place Sj'stem. This is an 
arrangement introduced in 1907 by which, in return for certain State 
grants administered by the Board of Education, secondary schools work- 
ing in connection with the Board are required to offer a certain number 
of places in the school, free from all tuition fees, to pupils who have liad at 
least tw'o years previous education in public dementary schools. The 
object of this plan was to offer facilities for secondary education to boys 
and girls whose parents could not afford secondary^ school fees, but, in 
practice, it has been found best to avoid any poverty test and to throw 
open the free places to all elementary school children w'ho were likely? to 
benefit by the more advanced training. Thus the free places have become 
practically undistinguishable from scholarships or bursaries. An 
acknowledged difficulty has been that the “free placers” have often failed 
to fit in to the conditions of their new school. The Report says that the 
system works well in schools W'here over half of the pupils are drawm from 
public elementary schools. This means that there is no marked difference 
of sodal atmosphere in such cases and the new'comers find themselves at 
home in their new’ surroimdings. In other schools, how’ever, the ” free 
placers” are unable to derive much real benefit from the general training of 
the sdiool because they are few' in number, tend to group themselves 
togemer, and being for the most part day boys and not boarders, they 
are brought into contact outside the school with all their prenous 
associations. ^ 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

of overcoming these difficulties, the Report suggests that 
som o the children now holding free places would derive greater benefit 
fr m a course at a higher elementary, junior technical or trade school. 
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It adds that free places should not be awarded to children who enter the 
secondary school over 12 years of age and that a maintenance grant 
should be given during those years of school life beyond the age of com- 
pulsory attendance at a full-time day school. The provision of a midday 
meal for children who come from a distance is also suggested and it is 
proposed that the selection ot "free placers” should be based not solelj' 
on a competitive examination but largety on the results of an interview 
with the Headmaster of the secondary school assisted by one or two 
members of the local education authority. It is also pointed out that 
since the provision of free places is intended to enlarge the opportunities 
of children of ability, a more generous provision of university scholarships 
is called for, since the present sums ranging from £50 to £80 a year are 
quite inadequate in cases where no help can be expected from the parents. 
It will be seen that all these suggestions converge on the problem of 
breaking down the social barriers which exist between the various types 
of schools in this country. These barriers have, in the past, served to 
hinder the progress of talented children whose means were restricted 
and opinion here is practically unanimous in demanding that fuller 
opportunity shall be given to such children in the future. 

CO-OPERATION AMONG UNIVERSITY TEACHERS. 

The Teachers’ Superannuation Act has explicitly ruled out the 
claims of teachers in university institutions. This is regarded by many 
of these teachers as a great hardship, especially in regard to the fact that 
the salaries which they receive are usually very small and the pension 
schemes which have been set up in the universities offer far smaller 
advantages than those obtainable under the Act. In order to present 
their case properly the university teachers are taking steps to form an 
association, the exact name of which is not yet determined. The move- 
ment began among the university lecturers and at present it is not 
certain that the co-operation of the professors will be secured. The pro- 
moters, how'ever, hope that ultimately an association of university 
teachers, as distinct from one of university lecturers, may come into 
being. They point out that many advantages will result from such 
co-operation since the questions to be discussed cover a field far wider 
than that of salaries and pensions. Hitherto, each university in England 
has been inclined to work apart from the rest and to cherish a splendid 
isolation, wdth the result that there is much duplication of effort and each 
university feels bound to maintain a full equipment in every depart- 
ment. With the development of higher technological studies, some 
departments become extremely costly to maintain and there is a difiQculty 
in obtaining highly qualified professors and lecturers for salaries far 
below those which they would receive if they engaged in some branch of 
industry where their knowledge of applied science would command a 
high rate of remuneration. 

OVERSEAS TEACHERS IN ENGLANDi 

A movement has been started to establish as a War Llemorial a 
centre for the overseas teachers of the Empire. It is proposed that this 
centre shall be housed in a suitable building where hostel accommodation 
will be available for overseas teachers visiting this countrj' and where also 
they may obtain advice as to places of educational interest which they 
may wish to visit. The sum asked for is £25,000 and contributions have 
been recei\'ed from many Associations of Teachers. The idea is an 
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excellent one although it has to be remembered that overseas teachers 
coming to England do not, as a rule, wish to remain in London but desire 
to visit other parts of the country. A useful supplement of the scheme 
would be the establishment of some method of providing advice and 
even hospitality in our provincial centres. It should be possible to have 
in our large towns a sort of educational consul to whom visitors might go 
with the certainty of receiving help and useful guidance. In the mean- 
time the original scheme seems likdy to be carried out and there can be 
no doubt that it vill be a valuable link between teachers in England and 
their colleagues overseas. 

THE NEW MUSIC TEACHING. 

Many of the most distinguished teachers of music in this country are 
interested in a new movement which has for its aim the training of pupils 
in musical appreciation as distinct from performance. It is felt that the 
teaching of music in our schools has hitherto rested too exclusively on 
the idea that the pupil was to be trained as a violinist, a pianist or an 
organist. This aim has also been conspicuous in the work of our larger 
institutions. Of the pupils thus trained only a very small number have 
attained any considerable power over their instrument, as judged by 
tlm test of their ability to earn a living on the concert platform or else- 
where. Failing to do this, many of them have elected to teach music, 
thereby handing on in many cases their own incapacity. It is now com- 
ing to be believed that the centre of interest should be not so much the 
potential performer as the potential hearer of music, and in schools and 
institutions dasses in ear training and musical appreciation are being 
conducted with marked success. The suggestion that no one can under- 
stand music properly unless hens something of a performer is met by the 
p vision of choral music in which all the pupils may-take part. It is 
Claimed that the true aim of the music teacher should be to enable the 
Si. to read music as easily as they read words. It is also held that 
® musical public, we shall have no lack 

the chief obstacle to the supply of 

with the present time is the fact that their efforts meet 

Miin little or no recognition. 

FRANK ROSCOE. 
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on the prosecution of the war, an Education Act has been passed which 
must go very far to increase the general education of each and every 
educable individual and also give scope for some form of special education 
for many more than ever was previously the case. For this noteworthy 
fact at least two reasons are to be found. A war does much to awaken 
people from that apathy wliich is so common among societies, as among 
individuals. Further, it is seen that the result of a war depends upon the 
mental efficiency of individuals as well as on their physical fitness. Per- 
Jiaps in the present time another reason comes into play, in that it is felt 
^that there must be some change in the attitudes and ideas of men if wars 
are to be avoided. For wars imply some lack of self-control, some defect 
of intellectual vision, or some form of selfishness. Whatever the reason 
is in any particular instance, this fact should suggest at once in times of 
obvious discontent on the part of a people, that something may be wrong 
with the educational system. And this, we believe, is essentially the 
case in India. The attention of Government should be centred far more 
on the causes of discontent and the finding of the remedy than on attempts 
to suppress the anarchy which has frequently arisen as a result of the 
niistaken educational policy. It ought to be seen that revolutionary 
ideas in the bad sense can only be effectively met by evolutionary ideas 
concerning the methods of organisation of the different sides of human 
life and activity. 

In all ages and amongst all peoples hunger, or the prospect of it, has 
been the most potent factor making for political discontent and revolu- 
tion. There is a certain mental balance, even of “good spirits”, in the 
circumstances of physical satisfaction. But this is not all. To many 
minds discontent and restlessness come from the conffict between the 
ideas and feelings as to what they would like to be and to do and the 
actual work wlricli social organisation forces them to do. To state, the 
matter briefly : the individual in order to obtain at least physical satisfac- 
tion wants an occupation paid for by others, and he strongly desires that 
this occupation shall be congenial and suited to his capacities. He might 
say that he wishes his form of occupation to correspond, with what he 
conceives of as his vocation. Here then are definite problems wlrich the 
educationalist must closely consider if he is to do his part in social advance 
and the prevention of social disorder, which indubitably is bad if the ends 
desired can be obtained in other ways. 

Education as socially organised must concern itself more with a 
consideration of social weff are than with the mere likings of the individual , 
But when it is simply a question of physical satisfaction it is clear that 
the physical and economic factors determine both social welfare and 
individual satisfaction. Education has, however, all too frequently been 
influenced by vague theories — such as that of "self-realisation”, — and 
to the disadvantage of the individual and the society the result has 
been that individuals have not been given the instruction nor the 
training especially necessary for the particular physical and economic 
situation. 

The very meaning of “ Government ” is control. But besides the 
power and the right (witliin limits) to control, it has the means of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of conditions over a much wider extent than is usually 
open to the individual. What Government permits, the indnddual is 

4 
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led to suppose, is at least not harmful to the society generally nor to 
himself in particular. For example, if the Government goes on allowing 

the building of new Arts Colleges and the increasing of the lumber ot 

students in existing Colleges, it is not without reason that tte individual 
may suppose that in the opinion of Government it is not a bad thing it 
there are still more arts students. At least, he may not feel unjustined 
in bclierdng that such a course must be in accordance with social welfare 
and so in one way or another a means, at the lowest, to physical satisfac- 
tion. He expects to have thus a means of obtaining sufficient good food 
for himself and those dependent on him, and clotliing and shelter. Yet 
scarcely a moment’s reflection is necessarj^ to find that already the rate of 
remuneration ot the arts graduate in India is lamentably low because 
fo the superabundance of candidates fof almost any position for which 
an arts graduate seems suited. A few years in an Aids College gii-es one 
recurring evidence of the difficulty, arid the increasing difficulty, oi gradu- 
ates gaining any positions whatever. On the other hand while heads of 
most Government departments will report that they have received 
hundreds of applications for a position of Rs. 6 o per ftiensem there is a 
difficulty in obtaining even for four or five times that amount, engineers, 
chemists, efficient agriculturists, and business men. Tlius while the 
absence of the men with the right kind of training affects society in 
j-uch a way that it is not getting out of its physical circumstances the 
wealth that is possible and wliich it really needs, the presence of too many 
graduates of the oilier type onlj' makes the individual share of the small 
amount ol new wealth produced so much the less. Here there is obviously 
a vicious circle — and the only way of breaking it is by education, and 
this as determined by some strong action. If, for example, it is not good 
for the society nor for the individual that he shall be trained along the 
lines of an arts graduate, then Government should not only not 
itself supply the means for him to perpetrate his mistake, but should 
not permit others to give liim the means to do so. The individual 
looks to the Government for direction, and that direction must 
sometimes take the form of control of the individual that he may not 
do what he most prefers, but may even feel compelled to do something 
he dislikes. 


To repeat ; the individual needs training and instruction wliich will 
give him means to carry on some form of occupation which will give him 
tile means of livelihood. This occupation he may strongly desire to be of 
a particular kind— -the ty'pe of work which he considers to be his vocation. 
NoW, it may be said without much fear of contradiction that few persons 
have from the outset of school life one clear unclianging idea of what they 
would like to do as a means of livelihood. For most of tliose who in later 
years have some ideas on the question have gone through a series of 
changes in which first this then that seemed to attract most. Another 
thing seems dear ^it is as simple as it is important, and as obvious as it is 
neglected— that most persons desire most to do the work for wliich 
llicy have the most Icnowledge and skill. Ficquently when an individual 
says iw thinks his vocation is so and so, he means that he has knowledge 

From this last fact and the 
it ideas as to vocation undergo changes it may? easilv be infer- 
fiociroc ,^,'^^bonalist may endeavour to arouse certain interests and 
Ittr ^ particular vocation, and this chiefly 

y mphasising the instruction on that side and giving the predominant 
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training of that kind. The cultivation of a sense of vocation and the 
preparation for occupation should go hand in hand and depend one on 
the other. Consideration of this fundamental requirement must show 
that the form of education will depend largely upon it. 

How these considerations affect some of the main problems of edu- 
cation-and social life in India maj' now be examined in a few cases. Ver3' 
much of the social welfare depends upon agriculture, and the onl}' way 
-in which the needed increase of wealth can be attained in some areas is 
solely bj' improvements in the methods of agricultime. It would appear 
therefore that if this is to be achieved an effort should be made to arouse 
a sense of this particular type of vocation in the persons in the particular 
localities where tliis is most needed, and further to give the instruction 
and training which alone give confidence and the habit of efficient activit3^ 
The very worst thing possible is the form of education which leads the 
child of agriculturists to the chief interest in literature and such things — 
to matricirlation, an Arts degree, a Law degree, till eventually from an 
unsuccessful pleader he becomes a “discontent”, a political scribbler, and 
a source of little but disorder. The purpose and aim of education in an 
agricultural area should be predominantl3' to arouse interest in the life of 
agriculture, and to give the best knowledge and training for advance. 
And such training must be actual practice in important operations so that 
it becomes rather tlie formation of a habit. A S3fstem of education which 
turns out unsuccessful and discontented arts graduates, instead of suffi- 
cient intelligent hard-headed and hardworking farmers of the yeoman 
type, is in large part self-condemned. 

A similar criticism must be urged against a S3'Stem of towm education 
which does not make technical instruction and training the predominant 
factor for most of the pupils. Further, such instruction and training 
must be in particular relation to the local needs. Each individual wants 
first to have his ph3fsical needs satisfied ; on that depends almost all the 
rest of his acti%'it3'. And the wa3^ to obtain tliese means most easil3’ and 
for the greatest general benefit to societ3^ is in co-operation witli the local 
industries. 

It ought not to have required the special work of Froebel and of 
Montessori to demonstrate that the intelligence is trained just as much, 
(and with some children much more) b3' forms of manual acti\’it3' as b3f 
direct efforts to develop the intellect. Thus, it is no fair argument against 
such proposals as are implied above, to sa3’ that the3’ sacrifice the general 
intellectual education of the child. £3? all means give as much instruc- 
tion on all sides of life as may be convenientl3^ possible. Again, for the 
cultivation of habits of active industry', of precision and honest3’ as well 
as for the emphasis on the moral responsibiIit3' of social usefulness, the 
practical forms of education are at least equal to — ^in our opinion, the3' 
are better than — the more theoretical. Then consider the question _ of 
appreciation of the beautiful. Surety the actual contact with the varied 
aspects of nature, which the preparation for an agricultural life would 
give, presents more continuous and far better opportunities of arousing 
an interest in, and cultivating a love for, the beautiful than an3' of the 
lessons or other means usualh- adopted in schools. Ver3' much of the 
work for which training of a technical kind is given is artistic in character, 
and in some instances the pupil is himself called on to endeavour to 
produce something tvhich in its degree is more or less beautiful. 
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All tliese remarks are but suggestions which if followed out into 
their practical application would very definitely alter the prevailing 
organisation of Indian Education. Already, on account of the stimulus 
given by the war and the definite needs which have become evident, the 
organisation of education has undergone and is undergoing radical changes 
in these directions in the West, There is urgent need for changes in India 
also : it requires a thorough change in its educational policy. Such a 
change can be satisfactorily carried out if the Government takes up 
the matter whole-heartedly and carries a living and progressive 
policy through. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH 
VERSUS THE VERNACULARS. 


I N October 1916, the Shiksha-Vichara-Mandala of Poona issued a 
pamphlet maldng out a strong case in favour of a memorial to the 
Bombay University, on the subject of alloiving candidates at the Matri- 
culation Examination the option of answering questions in all subjects, 
except English, in their vernaculars. This created a stinin the educa- 
tional world ivith the result that the educationists divided themselves 
into two parties — one in favour of the proposal and the other against it. 
The leading newspapers and magazines opened their columns to a 
discussion of the place of the vernaculars in the scheme of high school 
instruction. The next important event in this connection was the 
Educational Conference which' was held at Simla in August 1917. This 
was attended by distinguished educationists from all parts of India. 
In spite of this official and non-official activity, definite conclusions have 
yet to be reached. Thus the problem of English versus the vernaculars 
is still an open one and the aim of this article is to discuss the 
problem from a practical point of view. 


Let us begin by recalling to ourselves some of the chief evils 
which are attributed to the method of employing the English language 
as the medium of instruction. It is maintained that the method involves 
an incalculable loss of time ; secondly, it stunts mental growth by 
encouraging crarnming ; thirdly', it prevents a free and rapid interchange 
of thoughts and ideas between teachers and pupils ; fourthly, it leads to 
the deterioration of the study of the vernaculars. An impartial study of 
the situation will tell us that these evils are not altogether imaginary, 
although the English language cannot be made wholly responsible for 
them. To attempt to attribute all the evils of the existing method to 
the English language is as irrational as the attempt to explain the defects 
m the character of our educated men as the effects of English education ! 

j consideration of these evils will prove that all of them are not 
wholly due to English being the medium of instruction. English being 
a foreign language, it is natural that instruction through it should involve 

veniaculars become the medium of instnic- 
1 be obviouslj' removed ; at any rate considerable mental 
rgy will be saved. It is also tnie that the change will lead to a better 
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understanding of subjects like Historj', Geography and Mathematics. 
But it cannot be said that the change by itself will enable the pupil to 
deal more with ideas than with words. The fact that our pupils deal more 
with words than with ideas is due ratherto the absence of the right method 
of instruction than to the medium of instruction. Until very recentty many 
of our schools aimed at filling the heads o'f pupils with a mass of 
undigested matter. Practically no serious effort was made to stimulate 
pupils to think for themselves. The evil of cram is not connected only 
with the English language. Perhaps there is more need for it if the 
medium of instruction is English. But it may be observed that it ought 
to be necessary only in the early stages of instruction. Lastly, we have 
to see how far English is responsible for the deterioration of the verna- 
culars. In Volume XVII, No. i, of Indian Education we are told that 
the Committee, appointed by Government in England to consider the 
teaching of modern languages, emphasised the necessity of a thorough 
grounding in English for the study of a modern language. This means 
that the study of a second language should not begin unless the know- 
ledge of the first language is adequate. It is a well-known fact that our 
pupils begin the study of English with a most inadequate knowledge of 
their own vernacular, although theoretically it is the first language. The 
question is, who is responsible for this inadequate grounding ? It is 
alleged by the advocates of teaching through vernacular that this inade- 
quate grounding is largely due to the medium of instruction in High 
Schools. It is true that the English language, on account of its being 
the medium of instruction, receives special attention at the hands of High 
School authorities. But this is no leason why the study of vernaculars 
should be neglected. The truth is that our educated society as a whole 
did not care for the vernaculars. Some parents even went so far as to 
positively discourage the use of the mother-tongue in their homes ! I 
remember quite well how my father, who was a teacher himself, insisted 
upon my talking in English while at school. We were constantly 
encouraged by our teachers at school and elders at home to practise 
talking in English and to read extra English books. If a person pointed 
to the neglect of the vernacular, one replied ‘ It is our mother-tongue 
and as such requires no special study.’ It is only of late that we have 
begun to recognise the necessity of a thorough grounding in the 
vernacular. And it is very likely that this general social apathy 
influenced the High schools in the past. Thus it appears that the 
English language cannot be made wholly responsible for the evils 
attributed to it. 

Now let us consider the effect of the proposed change on the 
study of English in our secondary schools. It does not require much 
reflection to see that the change in the medium of instruction will benefit 
our pupils in many ways. But it requires careful consideration to 
determine the exact extent of the evil which the proposed change will 
inflict upon the study of English, In our opinion if vernaculars become 
the medium of instruction, the study of English will seriously suffer, 
unless some judicious changes are introduced into both the syllabus and 
the time-table. In this connection a reference to the recently issued 
quinquennial report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces will be 
very instructive and interesting. A few extracts from it are given in 
Volume XVI, No. 2, of Indian Education. In an English school in 
that province there are ten classes. Up to the year 1915-16, instruction 
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in English began with III class and English was the medium of instruc- 
tion in all the classes from \ 1 I to X. In 1915-16, vernacular became the 
medium of instruction in all classes from I to \^II. One Inspector 
reported that the change ought to be benefici^, but he feared that the re- 
sult might be detrimental to the study of English. Some head masters re- 
acted that manv bovs, who had already learnt their subjects in ihe 
vemaculais, found it impossible to learn them all over again in English 
in the time at their disposal. The Inspector of Benares ditision obsen;es, 
" One can onlv hope that the improvement in the quality of education 
wiii sufSdmtly marked so as to repay the additional burden imposed 
upon the teachers' and to compensate for the ineritable falling ofi in the 
knowledge and familiaritv with English.” These extracts amply justify 
the fear that the studv of English will suffer, if vernaculars become the 
medium of instruction. And as a result of this the English language will 
be reduced eventually to a subordinate position in the system of our 
education. There are some persons who will not mind this result, while 
there are otheis who will welcome it. It becomes, therefore, ateoluteh’ 
necessarv to determine the position of the Englbh language in our 
svstem of education. 


Before we do so, let us first measure the social value which the 
English language enjoys at present. There was a time when society set 
such high value on the ability to talk and write English well that to 
be ignorant of it was considered a disgrace. Familiarity with the English 
lan^age was necessary both for social and official distinction. And, 
even t^day. educated Indians use English freely in their intercourse 
with one another. For instance, the ISIandala of Poona thought it better 
to issue its pamphlet in English ! Then again the English language is 
preferred to vernaculars as a medium for (fecussion and deliberation, e.g. 
the deliberations of the National Congress are principallt- conducted in 
English. In short, the English language is the medium of exchange in the 
intellectual market of educated India, This then is the ‘inevitable given’ 
which must be taken into consideration in determining the pdsition of 
the English language in our s\item of education. We cannot agree 
with those who preach ‘militant nationalism’ which measures the v^ue 
of English by the principle of sordid utilitarianism. These militant 


nationalists maintain that the standard of English in secondait- schools 
need not be veiy high. It b enough, if students holding school-leaving 
certificates are able to consult Englbh text-books and works of reference. 
This position, however, cannot be maintained v-ithout contradiction. 
Oar lives to-day are influenced by the ideals of nationalism and self- 
determination. This influence ha's been possible to us through our con 
tact rdth western culture. This contact has been accessible to us through 
the study of the Englbh language. Then again the presence of liealthy 
optimbm in our midst can be traced to the same source. The valuable 
bfluence of English education consbts just in thb, that it has taught us 
to appreciate the grandeur of thb life. It is true that our forefathers 

nVf^Q P n? ^ . • ^ . 1. 


. >- -- iiiUiiviCLllcr JXtJLiUCiieC. 

It 15 necessary to place special emphasb on this point in \iew of the 
pi e^tit reaction against the Indian leaders of the old school, who attach- 
ed such a great importance to everi-thing Englbh that thev failed to 
rcco^i3e_ the defects and limitations of western ctilture. But" the present 
reartion is equally onesided in its tendency to belittle the infiu^ce of 
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western culture. It is true that our literature, i.e., Sanskrit and Persian, 
is full of lofty ideals. But it is impossible to revive them, however 
strenuous our efforts may be. Western culture, both for good and evil, 
has produced indelible impressions on our minds which cannot be effaced. 
And wisdom consists in arriving at a judicious compromise which will 
effect a happy synthesis between the eastern and western ideals. It is 
therefore, necessary that every educated Indian should be able to appre- 
ciate both these cultures. Tliis means that he must be familiar not only 
with his literature but with English literature as well. Under the present 
circumstances college educatioii is not within the reach of many 
persons. A majority of us will have to be satisfied with secondary 
education. The standard of English in secondary schools, therefore, 
ought to be such as to create a taste in the pupil for English literature. 
Then again, w'e must remember that no nation can afford to rely exclu- 
sively on its own store of knowledge. It must be in touch with the 
whole of the civilised world. And in the case of India this vital touch can 
only be maintained through the medium of the English language. Thus it 
is clear that it is of supreme national importance that English should oc- 
cupy an important posrtion in our system of education. If the point of 
view maintained in this article is sound, the question of the ultimate 
disappearance of the English language is simply unthinkable. 

While on the subject of the position of English in our educational 
system, it is necessary to refer to the view according to which the syllabus 
of secondary education mirst not be a means to college education. It 
is obviously unreasonable to increase the intellectual burden of all high- 
school students in order to facilitate the w'ork of such of them as go to 
colleges for higher education. But it may be observed that the majority 
of these who fail to join a college are forced to do so by circumstances. 
Almost all of them would be very glad to receive a college educatiorr if 
they could do so. It is not, therefore, a sound policy to have two 
standards of English in our secondary schools. In fact the old distinction 
between the School Final and Matriculation examinations drd in a certain 
measure meet this difficulty, although the standard for English was 
the same for both. But it was then contended that it was unreasonable 
to prevent School Final candidates from receiving college educatibn. After 
all the additional intellectual burden involved docs not seem to be very 
great. And on the whole the present arrangement seems to be the best 
under the circumstances. 

Before our position is summarised, it will be interesting to 
slate a few facts about the fortime of the English language in Japan, 
The facts are gathered from ‘The Edttcalional System of Japan’ by the 
late Mr. W, H. Shai-p, M.A, In Japan the English language has only a 
subsidiary use, like that of French or German in England. The 
Japanese do not aim at writing or talking English well. They want to 
consult English text-books or works of reference. At one time, however, 
it was attempted to make English one of the languages, perhaps even 
the language of the country. But the task was found to be too great. 
Persons who studied English during the earlier portion of the present 
reign have a better practical knowledge of English than even imiversity 
graduates of to-day. This is explamed by the fact that in those days the 
text-books were in English. And even in 1906 the .Science and engineer- 
ing students had a better command of English than their companions. 
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The policy of erninent incii in Jnpsn hns been to repla.ee the foreign text- 
books by vernacular ones, with the result that there has been a consider- 
able falling off in the student’s mastery of the foreign language. With all 
this there is a great anxiety on the part of the Japanese to leani English. 
In Middle Schools alone nearly 100,000 youths gi apple with English. 
(iMiddle Schools in Japan correspond to our High Schools). This is largely 
due to the fact that the language is necessary for the study of western 
science and arts. Then again many Japanese young men cherish the 
ambition of going out of Japan to countries where Imowledge of English 
will be extremely useful. And finally there is the educational value of 
the study, on which a few lines from Mr. Gulick {Evolution of the 
Japajiese) may be quoted; — 

" In a conversation with a leading educator I was maintaining that 
a wide study of English was not needful for the Japanese youth ; that 
the majority would never learn enough to make it of practical use to 
them. The reply was that the boys needed the drill in English in order 

to gain clear methods of thought even if the boys should never 

make the slightest after-use of English in reading or conversation, the 
advantage gained was well worth the time expended.” It appears from 
these facts that the English language occupies a secondary position in 
the educational system of Japan. But it is significant that many 
students are very keen on the study of the language. And further the 
value of the language for science and art is recognised, although the 
connection of Japan with England is but indirect and not in any 
way vital. 

Let us now recapitulate the results of our discussion. Wc welcome 
the change in the medium of instruction and undoubtedly it will benefit 
our pupils in many ways. But it may be pointed out that \\dthout a good 
method of instruction, the change by itself will not do much good. 
Secondly, it is not fair to throw the entire blame on the English language 
for all the evils connected with the present method. They are partly 
due to the medium of instruction, partly to the apathy of educated 
people themselves towards their vernaculars and partly to the absence 
of the right method of instruction. Thirdlj?, it is more than possible 
that the study of English will suffer as a consequenceof the change in 
the medium, unless some vital changes are introduced into the syllabus 
and the time-table. And it is of supreme national importance that 
English shordd occupy a leading place in our system of education. 
It is therefore, essential that the standard of English in secondary 
schools must be such as to create in the pupil a taste lor 
English literature. Of course it cannot be the aim of secondary schools 
to make the pupil able to appreciate the exact significance of western 
ideals. He cannot do it unless he is thorougMy familiar with English 
literature. At best our schools can prepare the ground for further study 
which depends partly on the pupil himself and pailly on his ciicum- 
fatances. Further, its necessary that a pupil should have a thorou>^h 
grounding in his vernacular before he leaves his school. And it is our 
belief that this can be attained, provided we are prepared to introduce 
some fundamental changes in the syllabus of education both primary and 
sccondarjf. As the whole question is ver}' important, the nature of 
these changes must be discussed in a separate article. 

K. H. KELKAR; 
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A PROTEST AGAINST 
CO-EDUCATION. 

T he leading citizens of mj^ native place — a town of some importance 
in the Western Presidencj' — and, I think, of other to^\^ls also 
have just received a communication from the Education Department. 
They are required to state if there is a need of a Girls’ High School 
in their midst and, in case sirfficient girls for a secondary school are 
not available, to saj' if the}' have any objection to their girls being 
educated along with the boys in the existing High School. To each 
of these alternative proposals I, personall}', object. To the first 
because the curricula and the methods followed at present, in m}' opinion, 
are not quite suitable for tlie education of our girls. But these are 
capable of being set right without much trouble. I, therefore, postpone 
the treatment of this subject. The second alternative to me seems 
to be decidedly more dangerous, for co-education is fraught with 
many evils. These I uish briefly to describe. 

Education is essential for the progress of a coimtrj'. If the future 
of any land is to be great, it must provide effective means for the 
development and education of its sons and daughters. In this connection, 
however, it should be remembered, that the future grows out of tire past. 
Any attempt to break away rouglily from the past, instead of accelerat- 
ing our progress, often retards it. Every action wliich goes against 
the grain, creates friction and fritters away energ}'. Hence we must be 
careful to avoid all unnecessary friction. Now the traditions and 
customs of both the Hindus and Mahomedans are against co-education 
of sex. I do not see why we should break away from our traditions, 
if we can advance our education equally well by respecting the senti- 
ments of the people. A disregard of these feelings might provoke some 
to oppose all education of woman. 

Orthodoxy dies hard ; old world traditions and superstitions cling to 
people and retard the progress of nations and the race. No reform can 
be effected except nith a hard heart. 2ililk-and-water sort of men can 
not help us forward. It is no use, therefore, to respect a sentiment 
or a tradition at the cost of checking our progress in the race of nations. 
The nations that have gone in for co-education stand high to-day. 
Such would be the feelings of an enthusiast in the cause of co-education. 

But I would ask him to cool dorvn his enthusiasm a little and calml}' 
tackle the problem . We do not want people to stick blindly to the 
indigenous or the old. "SWienevei and wherever the indigenous and the 
old are found undesirable the}' must be given up. But in the present 
case the indigenous and aucient ‘ prejudice ’ seems to be well-founded 
and reasonable. 

Education is a means to an end. Education is the piocess which 
draws out the best in any individual. It aims at bringing about the 
highest development of wMch each is capable. Now the best in man is 
not the same as the best in woman. Woman is more synthetic and man 
more analytic, woman reaches truth more by intuition and man more 
by reason. Woman’s love is often limited to a narrower sphere than 
that of man, but in its own sphere it is deeper, more tenacious and 

5 
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abiding. Man again is chaiaclcrized by a sort of •will which expresses it- 
self in aggression and incessant play of activity. The will of the -vyoman 
on the other hand shows its strength in enduring and submitting to 
hardship quietly. Man is active, woman passive. Besides the aesthetic 
sense of woman is of a finer and softer character. 

Prof. Welton thus writes on this subject : “ The profound 

pin'siological differences which distinguisli the sexes are the correlates 
of equally imyortant mental differences. Nor is the one unlikeness, any 
more than the other, merely the result of unlike training and 
education. " 

Dr. August Ford says : “ Adhering in a general way to the main 

definitions of psychology, man considerably excels woman in his 

creative imagination and by his critical mind Artistic 

prcduction confiims this opinion. Woman is herein on the average 

much inferior as regards creation and production In the domain of 

sentiments the two sexes differ very much from each other, but we 
cannot say that one surpasses the other. Both are passionate but in 

different waj’s As regards will-power, woman, in my opinion, on 

the average is superior to man. It is in this psychological domain that 
she will always triumph. " 

Prof. Welton, whom we have already quoted, sa3's : "The func- 
tions of men and uomcn in the world, are, and always have been, essen- 
tially distinct. Now the whole course of ci’olution makes clear that 
progress involr-cs incicasing diffeientiation of function and consequent 
increasing divergencies of oiganization, so tliat tlic higher the level 
reached, either by individuals or by societies, the more strongly marked 
become essential differences.” 


Prof. Welton’s opinion is founded on biological facts and observ- 
ation of nature. Amongst the mammals the male has to do the work 
of foraging abroad or standing on guard at home. Amongst the birds, 
though male and female more evenly share the responsibilities of bringing 
up the little ones, the part of the male is harder in a way. Regard- 
ing man Prof, Havelock Ellis states : "Nature accords the male but 
a secondary and comparatively humble place in the home, the breeding 
place of tlie race ; lie may compensate himself, if he will, by seeking 
adventure and renown in the world outside. The mother is the child’s 
supreme parent and during the period from conception to birth, the 
hj’giene of the future man can only be effected by influences which 
work through her.” 


All these things cle^ly show that the coumes of education for man 
and woman must be different. Hence an attempt at co-education 
must prove fatal. Prof. Welton says : “ But the further that early 
stage is passed, the more do the intellectual differences of the sexes 
become operative. Soon boys and girls begin to retard each other’s 
progres:;— the girls being held back for the slower boys in some subjects 
and in their turn hindering the advance of the boys in other subjects.” 


ir of that by no means uninteresting book, Man awl 

cMon" ^lain grows but little after the age of 

thp to by about the age of twenty ; 

vearrof a-c ™ maximum size until after tliirty 
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It is sometimes argued that because man and woman have to live 
together in after life, they should be educated together. The)'’ 
are to form the complements of each other and are to be co-workers 
in the same_ cause, and should, therefore, be prepared in 
the same training ground. This is fallacious. An engineer and 
a carpenter become co-workers in a certain sense; does it follow 
therefore that they should pass through the same course of studies ? 
Certainly not. Each should pass through a distinct course of 
education and when each has reached perfection in his own 
line, they can be brought together and the points of contact easily 
established. To decorate a room we require wall pictures, Persian car- 
pets, tables and chairs. They are to form parts of the one whole. 
Still they are to be made separately, in different places and by different 
artists. The warp and the woof, wliich are interwoven together to 
form the same fabric, pass through different processes of manufacture. 
Their compatibility with each, other is determined after they have 
nearly reached perfection. So with man and woman. Psychologi- 
cally also the stage when a human being takes to worldly affairs and 
naturally seeks the company of the opposite sex comes later 
in life. Prof. William James says : “ In all pedagogy, the great 
thing is to strike the iron while hot, and to seize the wave of pupil's 

interest in each successive subject before its ebb has come There is a 

happy moment for fixing skill in drawing Later introspective 

psychology and the metaphysical mysteries take their turn ; and last of 
all the dfama of human affairs and leorldly wisdom in the widest 
sense of the term.” 

Woman has a different outlook on life from man. Between all 
women there is a peculiar community of interest, which they cannot have 
in common with men. This is clear from observation. Even in schools 
where b03's and girls are educated together, girls very naturally mix 
more freely with each other. Even when a woman has taken a man 
to be the partner of her life, she finds it necessary to communicate cer- 
tain feelings and sentiments to her 'womanly companions alone. Thus 
woman only can be a true guide and friend of a girl and a man alone can 
be a true psychological teacher of boys. The moment we establish 
schools for the co-education of children, we disregard this important fact 
of educational psychology and thus hamper our progress. 

The Hindu Shastras speak of four stages of man's life. These 
relate to growth, adolescence, perfection and decline. They also say 
that these stages differ in man and woman. In man adolescence is 
complete at the age of twenty- five and perfection at forty. Woman 
attains them at sixteen and twenty-four respectively. True to this 
principle, the Aryan Shastras have laid down that a girl of i6 should 
marry a man of 25, one of 18 a man of 36, one of 20 a man of ^50 
and a woman of 24 a man of 48. 

This truth is acknowledged by our western brothers also. Says 
Havelock EUis : " The evolution of puberty is more precocious in 
girls than in boys, being both begun and completed at an early age.” 

Dr. Walling thus delivers himself on the subject : “Although she 
starts from the same point as man, she develops in a manner peculiar 
to herself and reaches earlier the last stage of her development. Every- 
where puberty is earlier than in man. However this may be, man 
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is still evidently in his childhood and subject to the laws that govern 
that age, while wonian_ already^ .expenences a hmd of new and 
finds herself, perhaps with astonishment, provided with new' attritates, 
and subject to a new order of functions, foreign to man and hitherto 
foreign to herself.” 

What does all this mean ? It means decidedly and distinctly a 
shorter period of schooling for woman, and hence difference in the 
courses and methods of study. 

Not only does nature provide shorter schooluig period for 
woman, but she demands that woman should be treated^ in a 
different way from man. The maternal function of woman is the 
most delicate and noblest of her duties. On no account - should our 
educational courses be allow'ed to meddle with that. To help nature in 
her course Mr. Clarke in his “ Sex mid Edncaiion ” advises periodical 
rest for girls, Ellen Key advocates for all young women a year 
of compulsory " service ” analagous to the complusory inilitar 5 ' service 
for man. During this period a girl should be trained in rational 
house-keeping, in the care of the sick— especially that of infants. 

It is clear that co-cducation must fail to satisfy these demands of 
nature. 

The great Aryan law giver, Manu, has laid down that boys and 
girls while under education, should not be allowed to be together, for 
Danhana (evil sight) and plaj'ing together constitute breaches of the 
great vow of BrdJmacharya (celibrac}' — chastitj'). This idea finds an 
echo in a statement in the Sexual life of the child that co-education 
leads to a primitive awakening of the sexual life. 

Toleration is the keynote of modem life. It is wrong to excite 
bitter feelings between different religions. So it is w'rong to try 
to pit one type of civilization against another. Still in the inter- 
ests of truth itself, sometimes it is necessary to be out-spoken. 
To some of us Indians it seems that modem western civilization is 
not favourable to the fostering of the virtue of chastity. That has 
been the view even of some W'estems. The historian Gibbon writes ; 
" Although the progress of civilization has undoubtedly contributed to 
assuage the fiercer passions of human nature it seems to have been less 
favourable to the virtue of chastity." Westermarck acknowledges : 
” Irregular connections between the sexes have on the whole exhibited 
a tendency to increase along with the progress of civilization.” There 
are those who think that co-education is one of the factors contri- 
buting to this and their view seems confirmed by the vast amount of 
sex literature every year poured out of the Western press. 

Much praise has been bestowed on the method of talcing a rvife 
oMaimng in Europe. The partners of life should choose each other, 
1 do not consider the system now prevalent in India to be an ideal 
admit the western method of courtship to be 
desirable. The reports of the Divorce courts prove how faulty 

^ co-education is one of the 

ontnbutory causes of the unhappy marriages of the w'est., 

moreover brings about false ideas of equality between 

It is wrnnrr competition betw'een the two. 

g to say-tliat one sex is absolutely superior to the other. But 
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neither are they equal. Each has its own proper sphere and in that 
sphere each is superior to the other and rules it, 

I have tried to show that co-education has produced undesirable 
results in the west, that it is faulty both physiologically and psychologi- 
cally and that its introduction here would unnecessarily irritate the 
common people, I shall be glad if others take up the question and 
discuss it from other points of %dew. 

A SHIKARPURI. 


THE NEW PROGRAMME FOR THE EX- 
TENSION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

S WIFT has somewhere observed: "WTioever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together.” The principle underlying the above quotation deserves to 
be bonie in mind by those who are earnestly endeavouring to help the 
spread of primar5' education amongst the masses. By all means let us 
bring education mthin easy reach of the agriculturists, who form over 
70 per cent, of the Indian population; but the object must always be to 
make them better agriculiurists, and never to divert them from their fields 
to industrial, literary or such other pursuits. The lamentable illiteracy, 
at present reigning amongst these classes, is to be reduced, not with a 
view to making them better carpenters or tailors, much less equipping 
them for the learned professions. They are to be given, or ought to be 
given, e-vactly that sort of education wliich will enable them to appreciate 
modern methods of agriculture : why and how proper implements are to 
be made use of, what manures are to be used for different lands of soils 
and for different crops, and so on. Above all, by giving them sufficient 
knowledge of the three R’s., they are to be enabled to read, mite and 
cipher, and thus saved from the clutches of the village Sawkar. Then, 
and then only, the farmer ” Can make two ears of corn grow upon a 
spot of ground, where only one grew before.” 

Let us now proceed to see if the measures already adopted, or shortly 
to be adopted, are calculated to serve the purpose, indicated above arrd 
are commensurate with the exjjenditure involved. Only the other day, 
on the eve of his departure. Lord Willingdon reviewed his five and-a-half 
year’s stewardship of this Presidencv', and in his review education 
occupied rro mean place. Amongst the measures 'mentioned by His 
Excellency, the following two are of special importance, namely : — 

(i) The operring of nearly a thousand new schools ; 

and 

(•2) The provision of schools for every village of a thousand inhabi- 
tants and subsequently for every village of 500 inhabitants. 
Now these are extremely desirable things in themselves. But mere 
opening of schools year after year will hardly suffice. It will be necessary 
to secure two additional things simultaneously ; (a) a large attendance 
of the children of the agricultural classes at these schools , and, what is 
perhaps of greater significance, {b) a special curriculrun to meet the 
special requirements of the classes concerned. In the present article I 
intend to restrict my remarks to the first of these points. 
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What measures, then, are likely to secure a sufficiently large attend- 
ance ? Two obvious remedies appear to be inducement and compulsion. 
Unless either of these is made use of the laudable object of opening new 
schools is likely to be frustrated. The process of opening fresh schools 
in rural areas has been going on fairly steadily for the last ten years and 
more ; and the officers, who have to do with the selection of villages most 
fitted’to receive the boon of education, have already begun to find the 
task extremely trying. Everybody, who has the smallest conception of 
rural life, will readily admit that a farmer’s child, even of the tender age 
of four or five, is no mean asset but is of direct economic value. Now we 
want these children to attend schools during a number of years, and 
this means depriving the parents of an amount of labour in their field 
operations, which it would be difficult for them to replace. The Times 
of India, in its editorial on Lord Willingdon’s administration, rightly 
remarked in this connection : "If, however, we are to force parents to 
send their children to school, as ultimately w'e ought and must, we equally 
have to see that the education imparted repays the parent for the 
economic loss of the child’s labour during the school-going period.” 

It is, therefore, essential that the farmer should be made clearly to 
recognise that if he is to send his children to school, he will suffer no 
pecuniary loss. If these children receive education at school, befitting 
them for their subsequent career, they will more than make up for the 
monetary loss suffered by the parents during their school-going period. 
But this prospective gain will not appeal much to parents ; and they will 
have to be offered some inducement to spare their children from the 
fields. Government have at present restricted the principle of "free and 
compulsory primary education” to municipal areas, and even there it- 
is not to be universally applied. As long as they are not inclined to use 
compulsion in the case of rural areas, we have to depend upon the other 
remedy, inducement. We have, therefore, to concentiate our attention 
on that point. What should be the way or ways of inducement ’? One 
of them would appear to be to offer the agriculturists direct monetary 
help, so that they may engage outside labour in lieu of that of their own 
children. In that case the expenditure would be prohibitive. But 
even supposing that Government were to offer such help, the farmers 
aie not likely to be able to secure outside labour in these days of high 
w-ages and dearth of labourers. Even the advtlt amongst the working 
classes cannot resist the temptation to secure high wages in big industrial 
cities ; and he often migrates to them, neglecting his own fields. In these 
ciicumstances,it would be a greater hardship if the farmer were deprived 
of the labour of all his children. We must, at any rate, leave a sufficient 
margin for field-W'ork ; and inducement may be offered to secure only 
those children who can be reasonably expected to attend school. 


Any programme, therefore, for the opening of new schools, will have to 
take into account amongst many other requirements, the question of the in- 
ducement to be offered to parents. The obvious ways appear to be these : 

(1) Supply of books, slates, rvriting material, etc,, to children : 

(2) Supply of clothes ; 

(3) Supply of corn ; and 

(4) Direct monetary help to parents, ' 

Of these the last may be used in extremely needy cases. All these 
and sirmlar other inducements, will involve considerable expenditure. 
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But if we desire the piospective schools to be schools in realily, half 
measures will not do ; and Government will have to consider the question 
of inducement seriously. Otheni\ise, schools opened in pailicular 
villages, simply because they happen to contain a thousand souls, will 
have to be shifted to another village perhaps the very next year for want 
of decent attendance ; and this process u ill go on from year to year. At 
present the number of schools opened every year in a particular district 
is no doubt modest. But modest though it is, those who have to 
accomplish the task, — I mean the several Deputj^ Educational Inspectors 
— bird it sufficiently trying. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
these schools have, at any rate hr the majority of cases, to he thnrst uporr 
arr unwilling population. The villages have hardly any enthusiasm in 
the matter ; and even if they have any at the commencement, it soon 
cools down, with the inevitable result that the Deputy Inspector has to 
take steps to shift that school-master wrth all his paraphernalia to 
another locality^ perhaps even less enthusiastic. Such a state of things 
is scarcely ehcorrraging for the healthy growth of primary educatiorr ; 
but we have boldly to face the situation as it is and it is no use disguising 
the facts. Villages willing and earnest in the matter of securing edu- 
cational facilities have got them already ; and a programme on a vast 
scale, without any provision for due inducements, would perhaps prove 
a venture. I am by no means averse from opening new schools, when- 
ever and wherever genuine demands for the same are made. But it 
would be sheer waste of the rate-payers’ money, of whom over 
70 per cent, are agriculturists themselves, to establish schools in 
localities not prepared to profit by them. The best thing would be, so 
long as compulsion is not to be adopted, to allow schools to grow 
automalically and not by any artificial pressure. The progress in that 
case would be very slow no' doubt ; but more likely to be permanent. 
But as Goverainent have decided to undertake a comprehensive 
programme, it is to be hoped that the scheme will include some substantial 
inducements to the agricultural classes so that it may have a fair chance 
of success. 

V. V. NATEKAR. 


THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA. 

W HATEVER its credentials in the college curriculum, there is a 
widely prevalent but undesirable tendency to relegate Algebra 
to the back-ground of the school curriculum. Geometry rvith its 
practical and theoretical, its pompous retinue of constructions, riders, 
corollaries and what not ; Aritlunetic with its alligation, brokerage and 
duodecimals often amaze the bewildered pupil. Algebra ffiways 
carries the least number of marks ; it commands the fewest periods ; tlie 
History graduate may be asked to teach it as an unimportant subject. 

One reason, perhaps, of this studied neglect and rmpopularity is its 
simplicity. The Honours Jilathematician finds no material for the 
“ display ” of his high erudition, there being no locus propositions of 
eternal difficulty to prove, nor any examples in stocks and shares to 
solve for the benefit of his admiring students. In fact, in answer to an 
enquiry as to the pedagogical c'alue of Algebra, the renter was solemnly 
assured that it was specially appended, only to help the boys to pass 
their matriculation more easily. 
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In the lace of this self complacent attitude, we may wcU paMse 
and ask in all scriousness-what is the real pedagogical function of 
Mathematics ? and from this angle of vision, critically estimate the 
position of Algebra. Above all the other functions of Mathematics is 
the cultivation of a specific habit of close reasoning and systematic 
procedure. To this function. Algebra contributes in a pre-eminent 
degree. Given certain data, certain principles being known, the result 
is bound to follow or else we may confidently look out for a flaw in the 
reasoning process— that is its guiding axiom ; no probabilities, no 
approximations, no averages. 

From the basic little x and y of the first chapter, we go on build- 
ing, slowly indeed, but without pause or break making steady progress. 
This great lesson as to how a huge edifice can be constructed out of 
little pebbles dexterously manipulated, is one that is of the utmost 
moral value in later life. In Geometrj’, the basic data are far more 
varied and confusing. 


At present, the methods followed in the treatment of these two 
branches differ diametrically ; an abnormal importance is being attached 
to the general propositions of Geometry, while as regards their applica- 
tion, both teacher and taught fight shy; Algebra, on the contrary, is 
nothing but one string of examples, with but few general propositions. 
The residt is that the boy knows only just that which he Iras learnt in 
the class ; give a twist, just change the letters and the boy is all at 
sea. It is therefore imperative, that in Algebra, the various examples 
should be so related that they should flow from some common foimt. 

It is highly desirable that the various fotmulre be regularly named and 
numbered as in Geometry, and be thoroughly drilled into the pupils. 
In the solution of e.xamples tire quoting of these authorities should be 
firmly insisted on. We can never devote too much attention to getting' 
these propositions thoroughly understood and drilled into the memory 
like multiplication tables ; for the rest is nothing but a wide applica- 
tion of these, only steadily increasing in complexity. The w’riter has ' 
found by experience that W’hole exercises can then be solved mentally 
without the aid of paper and pencil. While there is always mrich fuss 
about mental Arithmetic, the rich possibilities of ‘mental Algebra ’ 
have yet to be discovered and appreciated. 


Once the general propositions are thoronghlj? mastered, the teacher 
must firmlj' ward off the temptation to ‘ jump for, with the average 
students, mastery is still far from being completely realised, and we 
rnust needs be careful lest the pace is hurried to the detriment of the 
class as a whole. Therefore the gradual increase of complexity in the 
applicatron must, especiall3' at the banning, be almost imperceptible, 
lire student must be made to feel that he is treading on homely ground ; 
a rcUurn, now and then, to the original fount is specially to be reconi- 
menoea. It the task sorely tries Uie patience of the mathematical 
expert and makes the topmost bo5^ chafe and fret at the tardy 
pregicss, tile reward too rs suffidenll}' comjxjnsaiing. That usually 
noticeable gul between tbesdiolar and (he dullard can be bridged, to a 
^ judicious distribution of questions ; every new 
• addressed to the scholar, while its application" 

reserved for the backward. No 
.^u ject offers such a rich field for a thorough and successful 
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application oi the Herbavtian methods. The whole class from top to 
bottom can be always held in a state of tension, there being such ^ 
active and lively ' give and take ’ there is always something within 
the reach of everybody. The joy of a correct answer, the sense that 
the dullard can do a thing almost as well as the others, is a strong 
stimulus. It creates in Mm a sense of confidence and thus puts him 
on the highroad to success. WMen we see the blankness and gloom 
that pervades the majority of our Indian pupils, the value of such con- 
fidence can never be too much emphasised. 

A word about correlation. A healthy correlation can and should 
at all times be established in the various branches of Mathematics. 
We buM Algebra on the concrete foundation of Arithmetic and the 
consummation is reached in Geometr3», Certain teachers alwaj's display 
a horror, an aversion as from an untouchable, when they come into 
contact with the easily intelligible Algebraic methods. Woe befall the 
student who dares to use them in his Arithmetical solutions, in the classic 
examples of the ' mixing of teas ’ for instance. After all, the three 
branches are but complementarj' and should never be treated as so 
many water-tight compartments. > 

I beg to append the notes of a specimen lesson, which, I trust, will 
illustrate my position. 

- Class — ^V. Subject — Algebra, Period — 45 minutes. 

Lesson I, 

I. Aim To teach the formula — 

\,a-l-b)® = a® -f ga’b + 3 ab- -f b'*. 

II. Preparation : — Q. How did you find the square of (a-l-b) ? 

[ans. expected— by multiplying (a+b) and (a-t-b)]. There (a+b) 
was raised to 2, now if we want to find out the cube of (a-l-b), 
what will be the factors ? 


III. Presentation ; — B.B. 


1 

Matter. j 

Method. 

(a-|-b) 5 =(a-l-b) (a-fb) (a-t-b). 

Elicit. 

=(aH-b) {a-Fb)2 

9t 

=(a-fb) (a2-h2ab-l-b2). 

Ask the formula. 

_ J a (a24-2ab-t-b-)-l-b | 


t (a“-h2ab-l-b"). f 


= a^-t-aa^b + ab--l-b®. 

Ask class to work out. 

+ a^ -1- aaM. ^ 


== a"-f 3a-b -1- 3ab-'-l-M. 

1 

Point out that the formula must 
be written in an orderty way with 
decreasing powers of ' a ' and rising 
powers of ‘ b’. 

Draw attention to the fact that 
all the terms are positive. 

Get class to repeat and learn the 
formula. 
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Matter. 


B'fETHOD. 


IV. Application : — B.B. 


The fomiula is an identity. 


Put c, m, X, y for a 
„ d, n, y, z for b 
etc. 


Put 2c, 2m, 2x, 3p for a 
„ d, 2n, 3y, for b 
etc. 

Put liT+n for a 
,, p , for b 


Q. Wliat tem is ‘a’ in the for- 
mula ? Wliat is ‘b' ? 

[ans. expected —any term.] 

Then we may put any other term 
for 'a' and “^b'. 

Ask class to apply the fonnula. 

(Work to be done orally ; the 
backward students to be made to 
repeat the answers). 

Now, we have taken “i” as the 
co-eficient in all cases ; must we take 
“i” only ? 

Ask class to apply formula. 

Now, may we not put more than 
one term for ‘'a"-l-'‘b”? 

Teacher to solve on black-board; 
class to take down. 


Wc know by fonnula (No.-) 
that (a-f-b)'^^ b-hsa 

62-t-b3 

Let us put m+n for a, 
p for b. 


Then— (m-fn-i-p)3=(m-l-n)3-b3 (m-}-n)2 p-}-3p (m-l-n)2-j-p 3 
= 1 mH3m2n-b3m n^n-nHain” p-fbnmp ) 
^ ^ ( +3n2p-f3mp2-f3np2-fp3 / 

Point out that we may as well put 
m for a 


n+pfor b 

examples of the type, this same method must 
generally omitted ; that should not be 
aiioued , the answer is of less importance than the method. 

Finish off by selecting two tjqiical examples for home-work. 

icSSOK II, 


solve as many examples -as possible from the text 


Make class 
entirely orally. 

substituted 3 sets of values for 'a’ & -b’* 
terms • better, then the co-eficient and lastly the number ol 

STif. Sfv l.et«sZ„"rtha1 

and learn, ’ ) for dj get dassto deduce, to repeat 
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V. Associalipn and Generalization : 

We know : — 

Make class perceive bj’ judicious 
(a+b)=a+b I questioningthat:— 

(a— b) =a — b II (^) Number of terms = Index +i 

(a-fb) 2 =a 2 + 9 ab+b- III i-) The last terms have the same 

(a-b) 2 =a 2 - 2 ab+b 2 IV \ ^^dex . 

(a+bp=a3+3a2bX3ab®+b^ V {3) a— b differs from a+bonly 

{a-b) 3 =a® -3a%+3ab® — ^b"* VI in al ternate change of signs : 

a +b having all signs positive. 

About fovu: more lessons at least should be reserved for applications 
of these two formula which have been learnt. In a good text book, 
each exercise contains four or five types ; solutions of at least a couple 
of examples from each type, rather than a blind serial order, should be 
set. While solving examples in class, it is often found that the quicker 
scholars dash off a particular example in a short time and indulge in 
audible wWspers amongst themselves, till the rest of the class has finished 
and a new example is set. This can be very well obviated by giving 
an order " solve examples 15 and 16” rather than merely example 15, 
By the time the quick scholar has finished his two questions the dullard 
has finished his one ; thus, while the interests of the average boy are 
safeguarded — whidi, of course, is the teacher’s paramount duty — ^the 
scholar too gets special attention, 

N. G. NARALICAR. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
MADRAS.^ 

Population, 41,403,404, Males, 20,382,955. Females, 21,022,449. 
General. 

P UBLIC institutions had an accession of 1,165 to their number and 
41,907 to their strength, the increase representing 3 .7 and 2 .7 per 
cent., respectively. The proportion of male and female scholars to the 
respective population was 6.6 and 1.6 per cent., respectively, and the 
percentage of all scholars under instruction to the total population was 
4.1. The total expenditure during the year from all sources amounted to 
Rs. 226.4 laklas as against Rs. 216.8 laldis in the previous year. The 
total direct expenditure advanced by nearty Rs. 4 lakhs and that classed 
indirect by about Rs. 6 lakhs. The Government of India sanctioned a 
further recurring grant of Rs. 4 lakhs for the improvement of training and 
pay of teachers. 

Collegiate Education. 

The number of Arts Colleges for both men and women remained the 
same (34) \nth 7,989 pupils, a slight increase ; of this total 383 were 
undergoing the B.A., (Honours) course, a slight decrease. There were 
in Arts Colleges 210 female students, 15 in Colleges for men and 195 
in those for women, of wdiom 108 were in Queen Mary’s College for 

*Report o£ the Director of Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency, 1917-18, 
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Women, liladras, (in which the Senior B.A., class was opened daring 
the year) and 78 in the Christian College for Women. 

Several important additions to, and alterations in, the _ University 
Regulations were made during the year. Special Universi^' 
were delivered by Prof. Oliver Elton on Literature and by Dr. F. C. 
Ray on Chemistry. In all Arts Colleges prominence was given to the 
iuiorial system, wliich is working satisfactorily. 


Secondary Education. 

The number of secondary schools rose from 345 to 355 the tet^ 
strength of public secondary schools for boys rose from 136,14^ t® 
or by 3.05 per cent. The number of teachers in secondary schools rose 
from 5,65510 5,830 or by 3.09 per cent. The number of graduate 
teachers trained in 1917-18 was 89. The total direct expenditure rose 
from Rs. 38 laklis to Rs. 39 lakhs : of this expenditure fees contributed 
76 per cent., private funds 14 per cent, and public funds 10 per cent. 

The S5dlabus of studies for the Secondary School Leaving certificate 
was lightened during the year to enable students to pay more attention 
to the study of the vernacular and classical languages. There was a 
slight increase in the number who sat for this examination ; 5>638 
appeared for the first time and 3,753 supplementally. 

Elementary Education. 

The number of public elementary schools for boys was 29,864, a net 
increase of g8i or 3.39 per cent. This increase was the result 0! the 
policy of taldng over under public managemet badly managed aided 
schools and of opening with public funds new schools in villages hitherto 
unprovided. TJie total number of pupils attending public elementary 
schools was 1,259,041, an increase of 2 .26 per cent. The total expenditure 
on primary schools for boys rose from Rs. 58.32 lakhs to Rs. 60.10 
lakhs, towards which Government contributed 73 per cent., subscriptions, 
etc., 15 per cent., and fees 12 per cent. The total number of teachers 
employed in public elementary schools increased by 1,843 or 3.75, jjer 
cent. The total number of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 435 per cent. The minimum pay of trained teachers in 
boy’s school, under public management was raised to Rs. ix per mensem 
and the rates of teaching grants, pa3fable in behalf of trained teachers in 
elemental schools, were also raised. 

Female Education. 


There was a satisfactory advance in the education of girls, the num- 
ber of schools intended for them having increased by 153 and the total 
number of girls under instruction by about 15,000. The strength of the 
three colleges for woman rose from 151 to 195. Almost 8,000 girls were 
reading in non-European public secondary schools. The model school 
attached to the Government Hobart Training School for mistresses, 
Royapetta, was raised to the secondary grade with a reorganized staff, 
lilernentaty schools rose by 168 in number and by about 0,100 in strength, 
n all the elementary schools for girls 5,819 teachers were employed, of 

trained, the percentage being Hghest (82) in 
the Nilgm and lowest {33) in the Malabar district. During the year 
^veniment sanctioned^ subsidies for the opening of 244 girls' schools 
nd.for raising the minimum pay of teachers to Rs, 12 per mensem, 
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In some of the important Government secondary girls’ schools 
arrangements have been made for the delivery by paid lecturers of 
lectures on H37giene and First Aid. 

Training of Teachers. 

On the rolls of the Teacher’s College, Saidapet, there were 98 
students (including 6 women) at the close of the year, a slight decrease 
which is only apparent. During the year a second Training College was 
opened at Rajahmundry wliich, starting with 50 students, has fully 
showed the need for a separate Training College for the Telegu country. 
In addition, a class for training graduate teachers was started in connec- 
tion with St. Joseph’s College, TiicHnopoly, the cost being met by 
Government. During the year, 393 and 55 teachers of the secondary 
grade qualified for probationary and final teachers’ certificates, respect- 
ively, and 1,815 and 591 teachers of the elementary grade for the 
respective certificates ot their grade. It is significant that 1,909 of the 
students who had been trained are reported to have obtained employ- 
ment as teachers. It is under contemplation to start additional training 
schools both for masters and mistresses. No progress was made during 
the year either towards the construction of buildings for any of the 
training schools or towards the expansion of the hostel system. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THE Editor. 

S IR, — I have read with great interest the article on " Correction of 
Written Work” and Mr. Blioj want’s letter referring to it which 
appeared in Indian Education. Till boj's have been made to reproduce in 
their own words what they have been taught, I do not think the lesson 
has been complete. A teacher who orally explains a thing to the class or 
demonstrates it on the black-board and then thinks he has done all that 
is necessary is satisfied w ith very little indeed. In many cases I have 
received smart oral answers from certain boys who have failed to give 
satisfactory answers in writing to the same questions. It has often been 
noticed that a boy may demonstrate a proposition in Geometry on the 
black-board but commit many mistakes when asked to write it out. 
Therefore written work is of the greatest importance. 

It is, of coume, desirable that all papers should be carefully corrected 
although corrections in themselves are sometimes of little value, because 
certain pupils often fail to understand why particular corrections have 
been made and others do not even scrutinize the corrections at all. But, 
in holding that ever}' lesson should be followed by written work am I 
not placing an unbearable burden on the shoulders of the master ? A 
schoolmaster usually takes five periods a day and, assuming there are on 
an average 30 boys in each cla.ss, he will have 150 papers to correct daily. 
This is a task which a teacher cannot accomplish, in addition 
to his other work, in the limited time at his disposal. Further, each boy 
has his peciiliar defects and each paper requires individual attention and 
this makes the teacher’s work all the harder. 

1 have found that the following plan works • well and lessens the 
teacher’s burden wliile safeguarding the pupils’ interests. I keep a 
Log-book in which the boys’ names are entered. After each lesson I call 
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fnr ten natters at random from each class. These I return carefully 
corrected and the names of the o^yner3 are noted in the Log-book. I can 
tliiK manage to see each boy’s written work at least once a week. As 
there are usually backward pupils in every class their papers may be 
examS more frequently. I am convinced that this method works 
admirably and it has the advantage of making written work possible for 
SessonLnd ensuring that the teacher is not overwhelmed with correc- 
tion of papers. 

I shall conclude with a few words on how papers should be comcted. 
The use of symbols and abbreviations should be avoided. If eacti 
teacher has his own symbols and signs the student will have to keep a 
list, to which he is likely to refer very seldom. To devise a code of symbols 
and make all the teachers of a school use it would.be very difficult for 
the headmaster. The best method of correction is the simplest and the 
commonest. It is not enough to underline mistakes, the corrections 
should be written out in the ordinary way. Finally, if the construction, 
etc., used by the pupil is retained, as tar as possible, the number of correc- 
tions will not be very great. 

As the correction of written work is an important part of a teacher’s 
duty, may I invite others to tell us their experience ? 

Yours, etc., 

J. C, CHATTOPADHYAY. 


To The Editor, "Indian Education.” 

Sir, — In these da5's when improvement of education and of educational 
expenditure is the order of the day it may interest your readers to 
know with what gigantic strides the IJnited States of America is advanc- 
ing in tills direction. A fresh education bill, known as the “ Smith Bill”, 
provides for a federal aid to the various states of a hundred million dollars 
annually, distributed as follows ; — 

7,500,000 dollars annually for the removal of illiteracy ; 

7,500,000 dollars annually for the Americanisation of foreigners ; 

50.000. 000 dollars annualljr for the equalisation of educational 

opportunities within the several States, particularly in 
rural and village schools ; 

20.000. 000 dollars annually for co-operation with the States in the 

formation of physical and health education and recrea- 
tion ; 

15.000. 000 dollars annually for the extension and improvement of 

the facilities for the preparation of teachers for public 
schools, and particularly the rural schools. 

Yours truly, 

A. S. VAKIL.; 

THE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay Legislative Council last month, the 
Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla made a long and interesting state- 
ment on introducing the education head of the Budget. The total 
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expenditure for the present year is estimated at Rs. 1,32,06,000, an 
increase of Rs. 20,00,000 on last year. In regard to primary education in 
urban areas Government have already announced their intention of 
giving grants, on the basis of half the total cost per annum and of con- 
sidering the question of making liberal grants to those municipalities 
-which may desire to introduce compulsion, but are prevented from 
doing so owing to financial difficulty. To municipalities which intend 
to make education free, without maldng it compulsory. Government 
have also decided to make grants on condition that additional accommo- 
dation, staff and equipment are provided to meet the increased num- 
bers and sufficient funds are raised by the municipalities themselves 
to meet their share of the increased expenditure. In rural areas 
Government propose to deal with the problems of illiteracy by opening 
almost 500 schools in villages udth a population of over 1,000 which 
have been hitherto unprovided. The next step will be open schools in 
all villages with a population of between 500 and 1,000. Rs. 3 lakhs 
are to be expended in the present j'ear on the extension of primary educa- 
tion. The revised pay of untrained primary teachers involves an extra 
expenditure of Rs, 4^ lakhs and of trained teachers an expenditure of 
almost Rs. 14J per annum. In addition, all primary teachers are granted 
war allowances wliich in the current year are expected to cost Govern- 
ment over Rs. 15 lakhs. With regard to the training of teachers 
Government have passed a scheme for opening 25 training classes through- 
out the Presidency which will turn out 1,300 teachers annually. The 
estimated cost is Rs. 3 lakhs recurring and Rs. 26,000 non-recurring. The 
appointment ot an inspector of training schools on a salary of Rs. 300-50- 
600 has also been sanctioned. 

With regard to secondary education the Budget contains provisions 
for (i) a scheme for the teacliing of English in Standards V — VII in 
primary schools, Rs. 8,000 ; (2) opening of new Government high schools, 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; (3) medical inspection of school children, Rs. 55,000 ; (4) 
revision of the pay of assistant masters and mistresses and Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors. The first measure is e.xperimental' and 
will only apply to about 20 schools in which English wiU be taught 
from V to VII vernacular standards to cliildren who may desire to learn 
it. If the experiment proves a success the scheme will be extended as 
far as funds permit. The appointment of five doctors on Rs, 500-50-800 
per mensem each, rath necessary clerical and menial establisliment, is 
part of the scheme for medical inspection of schools sanctioned in 1914, 
but retarded from operation ouing to the financial situation created by 
the war. As regards collegiate education the attention of Government 
has been drawn to the growdng demand for liigher education and the 
increasing number of applicants who cannot find accommodation in 
existing colleges. It is expected that measures on the following lines 
will provide a solution : (i) increasing accommodation in the Government 
Arts Colleges ; (2) establishing new Colleges in suitable centres ; (3) rais- 
ing the maximum limit of the grant admissible to Colleges, fn connec- 
tion with the last item Rs. 30,000 is set aside to meet the additional 
charge. In view of the useful woi'k done by the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and the great benefits that one anticipated from 
the development of its scope Government has raised its grant of 
Rs, 1,00,000 by Rs. 25,000. 
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At a meeting of tlie Senate of the Bombay University held early la 
month it was resolved that the pass examination for the degree 
Bachclorof Arts be held twice a year, commencing on the ]\Iondi 
following the fourth Monday in March and on the first Monday in Octobc 
The honours examination is to be held only once a year, in JIarch, 
previously. Permission was given to the Principal of the New Pool 
College to increase the number of students in the Intermediate Arts Cla 
from 120 to 200, and the Principal of the Sarvajanik College, Surat, w 
empowered to raise the number of students admissible in the Fix 
Year Arts and the Intermediate Aids Classes from lOO to _200 and 6o 
100, respectively. Both colleges have satisfied the University that the 
is now sufficient accommodation to admit the increased numbers. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Senate, on the motion of Dr. Haro 
H. Mann, it was resolved that" the Senate record their opinion that C 
college which the Deccan Education Society proposes to start in tl 
Southern Maratha Country be prordsionally affiliated to the University! 
the first and second years of the Arts course for a period of three years cox 
mencing from the 20th June, 1919, subject to the following conditions 
(i) That the number of students in the fix-st 3'ear should not exceed 2f 
and the number in the second 3'ear should not exceed 150. (2) Hiat t 
Syndicate should inspect the college each year, and report to the Sena 
in case the3' find the condition of the college in any w'ay unsatisfactox 
(3) That the Deccan Education Society agree to provide a new colie 
in new and suitable buildings on the site selected betw'een Sangli ai 
Miraj witliin three years. (4) That the plans of such new college ai 
connected buildings be submitted to the S3mdicate for appror-al befo 
construction is undertaken." 

A public raeethig was held in Bombay, to express giief at t! 
deaths of Prof. H. G. Limaye and Mr. H. N, Apte. Mr. K. Nataraji 
occupied the chair and the meeting was addressed by Prof. P. A. Wadi 
the Hon’ble Mr. R. P, Paranjpye, Piincipal P. Anstey, Prof. Takaldx; 
and others. In the death of the former the University and the Fergussc 
College have sufiered a severe loss. Prof. Limaye was a man of hi; 
scholarly attainments and a recogxiised authority on Maratha histor 
Jlr, Apte had won a great reputation as a Marathi novelist and hi 
rendered signal service to the cause of female education. 

Presiding at the annual prize distribution of the Elphinslone Hij 
School, Bombay, the Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim RaliimtuUa, in Ins address 
the bovs, said it was a matter of peculiar gratification to him to liavc be 
invited to preside on the occasion, as bis connection with the scliool begi 
fort}' 3’eai-s ago as a student. He commended the spiiit ot self-sacrifi 
which was shown by the prize-winners in foregoing tlieir hard-won piiz 
in the cause of their country and their Empire. He said that iix tl 
progress of life they would often be tested in the spiiit of self-sacrifice ax 
he hoped that the noble example which the prize-winner’s had set won 
then serve to point out the path of duty. 

BENGAL. 

Presiding at the prize distiibution of the Sibpore Cml Engineerii 
College, His ExccllGncy the Governor ssid the Bengalee child, hither 
Y. ^ gnen no chance of developing any aptitude for mechanics which 1 
might posscsS, Something must be- done to develop the boy*s aptituc 
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History of England, School. By M. E. Carter, Honour School of Modern History, 
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aSS Junior. By A. G.Ceackkell,M.A.,B.Sc.. and Augustus Baekaclough, M.A. 3s. fid. 

AritlmeHc^Tire^Tutorkl. By W. P. Woekmak. M.A., B.Sc. With or without Answers. Third 
Edition. Ss, fid. 

Arithmetic, The Junior. By R. H. Chope, B.A. Third EdtUon. 3s. fid. 

Book-keeplnff, Practical Lessons In. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. fid. Also 
in two parts. Each, 2s, 9d. 

Building Construction, First Stage. By Bevsson Cunningham, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
3s. fid. 

Chemistry (Theoretical), First Stage Inorganic. By G. H. Baiuet, D.Sc., Ph.D. Fourth Edition. 2s. 9d. 
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So.D., F.E.S. Second Edition, ds. fid. 

Electrical Engineering, Continuous Current. By W. T, Macoall, M.So., A.M.I.E.E. 13s. fid. 
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Heat, Theoretical and Practical, Text-Book of. By B. W. Stewart, D.Sc., and John Satteely. 
D.Sc., M.A. Ss. fid. 

Heat, Junior. By John Satteely, D.So., M.A. 2s. 9d. 

Heat Engines, First Stage. By J. W. Hayward, M.Sc. 3s. fid. 
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F.E.G.S. IDs. fid. 

Mathematics for Technical Students, First Course in. By P. J. Haler, B.Sc., A.M.I, Moch, E., A.I.E.E, 
and A, H. Stuart, B.So., F.R.A.S. 2s. 

Mechplcs and Physics, An Introductory Course of. By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C., and 
Alfred Mathias. 2s. 
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IVCAOXMKXXuXa^N’JS books. 

Suitable for Oandidates preparing for tKe B. Examinations of tKe University* of 

Bombay 1920 and 1921. 

ENQ LISH- 

Volutitary, 

Shelley. — ^POEMS. (Containing Adonais, Hellas.) Selected and arranged by 

S. Brooke, M, A. Es. 2-13-6. (1920). 

— — SELECTIONS. (Containing Adonais.) Edited by A. H. Thompson. Rs. 2-0-6. 
{Gamhridge University Press.) (1920). 

Keats . — poetical WORKS. (Containing Odes, Eve of St. Agnes.) Edited by 
F, T. Palgrave. Es. 2-13-6. (1920). 

Pope. — ESSAY ON JIAN. Epistles I.-IV. With Introduction and Notes. 

By E. E. Morris, M.A. Re. 1-3-6. (1920-1921). 

—ESSAY ON MAN. Edited by A. H. Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. Rs. 2-7. 

{Cambridge University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Coleridge. — ^THE ANCIENT MARIl^R. With Introduction and Notes. By P. T. 
Creswell, M.A. Re. 1. (1920). 

—THE ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by T. F. Huntington. Re. 1-3-6. (1920). 
Johnson. — LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, Gray). With Preface and Notes. By M. Arnold. Rs. 4-1. 
(1920-1921). 

LIFE OF POPE. With Introduction and Notes. By P, Peterson. Rs. 2-7. 

(1920-1921). 

Spenser. — ^THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. M. Peroival, M.A. Rs. 2-13-6. (1920-1921). 

FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited by Prof. G. A. Wauchope. Re. 1-3-6. 

(1920-1921). 

FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited by L. Winstanley, M.A. Rs. 2-13-6. 

{Cambridge University Press.) (1920-1921). 

Palgrave.— GOEDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Popular Edition. 
Re. 1-6-6. (1920-1921). 

BOOK FOURTH. With Introduction and Notes. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

Re. 1-10. (1920-1921). 

Tennyson. — ’GUINEVERE. With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. Macaulay, 
M.A. Re. 1-10. (1920). 

—I — SELECTIONS. Part I. (containing Ulysses, Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, The Book). With Introduction and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W. T. Webb, M.A. Re. 1-10. (1920). 

Arnold. — SELECTED POEMS, (containing Thyrsis, Scholar Gipsy, Memorial Ver- 
ses, Rugby Chapel). Rs. 2-13*6. (1920). 

Lockhart.— LIFE OF SCOTT. Abridged. Edited by 0. L. Reid. Re. 1-3-6. 
(1920). 

Dickens.— DAVID COPPERFIELD, Rs. 2-0-6. (1920). 

Thackeray. — ^ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. Rs. 2-7. (1920). 

!^MOND. Edited by G. B. Hennejian. Re. 1-3-6. (1920). 

Morley. — LIFE OF BURISE, By Viscount Mobley. Re. 1-3-6. (1920). 
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BOMBAY MATRICULATION 

AND 

SCHOOL FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 1920. 


COMPULSOKY ENGLISH 

Longmans’ Class-books of 

English Literature Edition. 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING 

By WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools and Colleges, 

Cheap Edition^ Price^ 3 Annasm 

NOTE';— This is the edition specially prescribed for the above examin- 
ations, and schools are warned against using any other edition. 


OPTIONAL ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, 

By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, Rs. 2 

published by 

EDWARD ARNOLD, LONDON. 

Sole Agents in India. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 

336, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 

A NEW SOURCE-BOOK OF INDIAN HISTORY 
Demy 8vo. 206 pp. Es. 3-8. 

THE EXPANSION OF 
BRITISH INDIA 

(I8I8-I858.) 

BY 

G. ANDEESON, M.A., 

PBOPESSOE OS' HISTORY, ELPHUtSTONE COIiEQE, BOMBAY} SOMETIME 
fellow OF BOMBAY UNIVEESITY 
AND 

M. SUBEDAE, B.A., B.So. (Egon.), London, 

Babristeb-atv-law ; 

FELLOW OP the ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY; 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AT THE UNIVEESITY OF CAICUTTA, 

This is the first volume of a series entitled “ The Last Days of the Company” 
containing a number of original exceipts, with introductory comments and notes. An 
attempt is thus made to tell the story of an important period of Indian history through 
the writings of the leading men of the time. It will be followed by two more volumes, 
dealing with “ The Foundation of an Indian Policy” and “ The Economic Policy of 
the Company”. Each volume is complete in itself. 

CHEMISTRY TEXT BOOKS 

BY 

ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., F. R. S. E-, 

Professor of Chemistry in Columbia University. 

INTRODUCTION to INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo, 940 pp. Third Edition, re- 
written, (35th Thousand). 8s. 5d. net. 

EXPERIMENTAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo., 180 pages, interleaved. 
Sixth Edition, (69th Thousand). 3s. 6d. net. 

A new edition, revised, of Smith and Hale’s " Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry”. 
Intended for use with the " Introduction to Inorganic (Chemistry ”. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR COLLEGES. 8vo. 674 pages. New Edition, re- 
written and reset. (45th Thousand). 7s. 6d. net. 

The most widely used of Prof. Smith’s Chemistries. The present edition has been 
entirely re-written. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. 218 pages. 
Second edition. 3s. net. 

Por use with the "General Chemistry for Colleges”. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. Large crown 8vo. over 400 pages. 6s. net. 

.*. A new text-book intended for schools and for Intermediate students. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. Zs6d.net, 

Por USB with the " Elementary Chemistry for Schools ”. 

’ LONDON: Q. BELL & SONS, LTD., ’ 

A. H. WHEELER & CO., BOMBAY AND ALLAHABAD. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE Re. ±-± 2 . 

EiraroxAi3Lisri> jgLnr> 

Being a Brief Account of the Growth of British Power in India and of the Progress 
of the Country Under British Role. 

THs book, intended for use in tlie senior classes of sckool in Bidia, 
is designed to give to Indian students in a brief form practical reasons 
for loyalty to and gratitude for Britiab rule. It tells in an interesting 
and readable way the stoiy of the growth of tlie connection between 
England and India. It seeks to arrest tbe student’s attention and 
force hiTTi to realise wbat India was, and wbat, under Britisli control, it 
bra become and is becoming. Tbe basis of tbe volume is historical 
and tbe work will make a good general bistory reader in addition to a 
set text. It bas been specially designed, to be easily taught in well 
defined sections. 

Tht Statesman in a leading article says : — '"A considerable service to the cause oi truth has heen 
rendered by Messrs. Longmans, in publishing “England and India” .. .. .. This honest 

and useful work should appeal to a large class.” 

Erom the Madras Mail : — “This hook serves a most useful and valuable purpose as giving the Student 
a view of India at the present day, with a historical background. It should bo a text-book in 
every Secondary School in the Country.” 

Gvggtx «Sz: Oo«9 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 


BY THEODORE DOUGLAS DUNN, MA., 

Inspector oe Schools, Presidency Division, Bengal ; 
AND Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 


THE BENGALI BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE Selected and arranged 
by THEODOBE DOUULAS, DUNN, M.A., with a foreword by 
SibBABINDRANATH TAGORE, Price, Es. 4-8. 

Extracts from tbe ENGLISH BIBLE, FOR INDIAN READERS Com- 
piled with Introduction by THEODORE DOUGLAS DUNNT, M^A., 

!PriC0j Ks# 


ENGLISH VERSE FOR INDIAN READERS Selected with Intro 

r,“™ THEODOEE DOtIULAi 

DUNN, Bf.A., Price, Rs. 2 . 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

BOaiBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS. 
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THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 


Sanctioned hy the Government of Bombay for use in Secondary Schools 
{Bombay Govmiment Gazette, Octobei' 18, 1917.) 

LONGMANS* NLW ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


PRIMER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece of 
H. M. King George V. and 40 Illus- 
trations. 31 pp. As. 4. 

FIRST READER 

With Four Coloured Plates and 38 
other Illustrations. 55 pp. As. 8. 

SECOND READER 

With a Coloured Frontispiece of 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, K, 6., 
two other Coloured Plates and 37 
other Illustrations. 71 pp. As. 11, 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. 


THIRD READER 

Wish Coloured Frontispiece and 32 
other lUusti’ations. 120 pp. As. 14. 

Notes and Exerctses in Grammar 
and Composition, As. 6 . 

FOURTH READER 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 60 
other Illustration. 152 pp. Re. 1 . 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. As. 6. 

FIFTH READER 

With 40 Illustrations, 193 pages and 
‘ Notes at the end. Re. 1.4. 

Notes and Exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. 


Sanctioned for use in Schools by the Directors of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces. 


Longmans, Green &i Co., 

BOMBAY, CAiCUTTA AND SIADBAS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

T^TR. HARTLEY, the retiring Principal o£ the Royal College, 
Colombo, writing in the College Magazine, says that Ceylon 
boys are^more teachable than English, more eager to learn and more 
respectful towards their teachers. On the other hand, he thinks that 
the best English boj^ show an independence of thought which is 
stimulating to teacher and taught alike and that this characteristic is 
sadly lacking in Ceylon pupils, with whose brains, however, no fault 
can be found. In a paper on “ Indian and English Secondary 
Schools”, read before the Madras Teachers’ Guild, Mr. Douglas 
compares Indian and English, or rather Scottish, schoolboys and the 
two comparisons bear a striking similarity. Mr. Douglas says “in 
point of view of mental alertness, aptness for study, eagerness to 
learn and powers of memory” the Indian schoolboy is fully the 
equal of his fellows in Scotland. The fact that the Scottish 
schoolboy learns school with a maturer and more developed mind 
than the average Indian boy implies no discredit on the latter. The 
Scottish boy leaves school considerably older than the Indian, has the 
advantage in tejichers and is not so obsessed with the idea of passing 
examinations. Without entering into a discussion of the proper 
school-leaving age or attempting a comparison of English and 
Indian teachers, we may say that for various reasons, mainly social 
and economic, Indian students are inclined to regard the passing of 
examinations as the goal of education and this inevitably results in 
inordinate cramming and a stifling of originality. Many Indian 
teachers are also ridden by the fear of examination results, often 
against their better judgment. It is unfortunately true that the man 
whose “ notes ” are most useful for examination purposes is considered 
a better teacher than his more enterprising colleague w'ho strives to 
stimulate thought, to foster independence of judgment, to inculcate a 
love of truth for its owm sake. Indian teachers would do well to 
keep the attention of their students as much as possible away from 
3 
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examinations and to cnltivate the “qnestioning spirit” in their classes. 
According to good judges the right material is to hand and it depends 
largely on the teachers Nvhether it is turned to the best account. 

» * * * • 

The Indian student seldom cherishes a veiled disrespect for his 
teacher as one who is to he pitied for having nothing better to do. 
It is generally agreed that the Indian boy is more amenable to 
discipline than the English and hence failure to maintain discipline 
is an infrequent source of inefficiency in this country. This being so 
we cannot condemn too strongly the attacks that are sometimes made 
on innocent and conscientious teachers in certain sections of the 
Indian press. These are all the more regrettable in that they are 
usually made for reasons other than educational. Attempts to make' 
pupils think that their teachers are unsuitable or incompetent have 
an unhealthy influence, not only in encouraging disrespect and in- 
discipline in particular institutions but also in lowering the dignity of 
the teaching proEessson in the eyes of parents and the general public. 
Everyone knows that among teachers there are to be found men who 
have missed their vocation, but this might be said of any other 
profession and does not warrant the attacks, usually anonymous, 
which wo have already deprecated. Those who have the best interests 
of their country at heart should beware of lowering pupils’ respect for 
their teachers or parents’ admiration for education itself. 

t S: * :i- :C 

The recent report on Public Instruction in Travancore, (1917-18) 
which we summarize on another page, contains certain items of more 
than passing interest. On 30th November, 1917, the centenary of 
English education in the State was fittingly celebrated. The demand 
for this kind of education is becoming more insistent as the years go 
on, and it was mainly owing to the willingness of the people to 
contribute towards the initial as well as the recurring expenditure 
involved in the opening of higher classes that marked development 
was possible in a number of schools during the year under review. 
In the sphere of collegiate education there was a satisfactory 
progress and the results at the University examinations were 
exceptionally good. As regards primary education, steady progress was 
maintained in all directions throughout the year, and this is not 
surprising considering that over 70 per cent, of the net expenditure 
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on education was made under this head. Near!}'- 12 per cent. o£ the 
total population were attending school and the percentage of pupils 
of school-going age who were in attendance rose to over 82 — more than 
light times the average for the whole of India. The Durbar and people 
have everj reason to feel satisfied with the progress of education in the 
State and we eagerly await the report of the Commission which is at 
present considering the question of a separate University for 
Travancore. 


V ^ V V 

There is no subject, not even religion or politics, on which the 
ordinary man considers himself more competent to express his views 
than education. But judging from what one hears in ordinary 
conversation or reads in current papers and magazines, there is much 
ill-informed opinion on the subject of education, which may possibly 
carry more weight in certain quarters than it deserves. For instance, 
our attention has been drawn to a statement in a contemporary to the 
effect that professors in Indian Colleges are chiefly concerned in 
turning out largo numbers of clerks and are oblivious to the true 
aims of education. This is a gratuitous statement and no evidence is 
advanced in its support. From a fairly wide acquaintance with 
Colleges and Professors we can confidently assert that no such tendency 
has ever been detected or brought to our notice. No doubt many college 
students eventually become clerks but yet the education giv^^ at our 
Arts Colleges is “liberal”, at least in the sense that it is given, not in the 
interests of the clerical or any other profession but, as a preparation 
for life in its Avider aspects — for useful and intelligent citizenship. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

1 N my last communication I mentioned various matters connected 
J. with our English Universities and pointed out that the position of 
the teachers in these institutions was rendered very difficult by reason 
the small salaries which liad liithcrto been paid. The newly issued 
fiimates for the year ending March 31st, 1920, promise an increase of 
nf over 1600,000 in the State grant for unir-ersity puqioses, bringing 
total up to £ 945 iOOO- In addition there is an increase of about 
r L 000 in the money allocated for scientific and industrial reasearch and 
L- d d activities. This increase is not only welcome but absolutely 
in view of the tasks which are to belaid upon our Universities 
necessm^ar Among these tasks one of first importance will be 

ihe^ training or teachem. More generally it is expected that a great 
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demand will presently arise for extended facilities in University studios. 
The Right Honorable Arthur Henderson, Secretary to the Labour Party, 
has written to the press pointing out that the development of Public 
secondary education has led to a remarkable growth of interest m adult 
education among the organised working classes. It has led further to a 
widespread demand that Universities shall provide education, not 
only for students who can afford to spend three or four years in a U^^' 
versity, but also for men and women w'ho are working during the ^ day 
in the factorj' or the mine and who desire to pursue in their leisure 
hours the studies which make for the development of personality and 
for the growth of intelligent citizenship. 

INCREASED ESTIMATES. ■ 


The new estimates show a great increase in every branch of expendi- 
ture and the total for Great Britain and Ireland is over forty-one millions* 
showing an increase of nearly sixteen millions on the grants for last year* 
The English estimates alone” exact thirty-one millions, being over twelve 
and-a-quarter millions above those of 1918-1919. The main incrc^e 
concerns elementary education and is due to the necessity of making 
provision for the working of the new Education Act. A special increase 
is due to the institution of a new system of paying grants in aid, \yhereby 
it becomes ncccssar3' to provide certain sums to be spent during the 
present year which under the old system would have come under the 
estimates for next year. Tlic amount allocated to secondary schools is 
regarded as insufficient in some quarters and it is pointed out that one 
of tlie greatest needs under the new Act will be the development of a 
widespread sj’stem of sccondaiy schools. It is urged that the financial 
methods of the Board of Education should be completely revised in order 
that the new grants may be paid as subsidiary grants covering element- 
ary, secondary and technical education. Some such plan would seem to 
be inevitable in view of the fact that Authorities are invited to submit 
schemes covering all forms of education within their area and it will be 
expected that the grant will cover at least one half the cost of each ap- 
proved scheme. There seems to be no reason, therefore, for attempting 
to allocate the grants from the centre, since the local administration may 
be called upon to appropriate for each form of education a suitable sum 
of money within the limits prescribed under the scheme as approved 
by the Boards. 


TEACHERS FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

_ A highly important Circular has been issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation on the staffing of Continuation Schools, a matter which has been 
exercising the_ minds of educational administrators throughout the 
calculated that a complete system of Continuation 
Schools, if it were brought into existence now, would require the services 
of aUe^t thirty-two thousand teachers at the end of three years, assum- 
ing that the classes would not e.xceed thirty in number and that the 
average teachmghours of each member of the staff would be at least twen tv- 
obvious tliat a simultaneous beginning cannot 4 
rhlS u-n? expr^d the hope that employers and Local Autho- 

estabhshmg Continuation Schools on a voluntary 
wm m' -rr opportunities for experiment and, in particular. 
Will give facilities for affording to teachers that -practical experience 
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of the conditions of work in Continuation Schools which will. be essential 
to their success. No surplus of teachers is available from the elementary 
and secondary schools and as the Board point out, nothing is to be gained, 
so far as education in general is concerned, by merely transferring 
teachers from one branch to another, save in the few cases where the 
transfer gives to the teacher opportunities more suited to his own abilities 
and attahiments. Thus, the problem is one of discovering a large number 
of new reemits for the teaching service of the countr5^ and to this problem 
will be added a further one of providing for such recruits the nccessarj^ 
professional and other training which will enable them to work with 
success in the new types of school, 

EDUCATION AS SOCIAL SERVICE. 

The Board appear to think it not unlikely that a number of young 
' men and women of the leisured classes will be willing to take up Continua- 
■ tion School work as a form of National Service. This is a term which has 
become familiar during the war and the idea which lies behind it has 
undoubtedly found acceptance with many who picviousl)' bad no thought 
of their social duties save in the narrowest sense. Recently a small 
movement has been started in the shape of a Guild of Education as 
National Service, which endeavours to attract 3'oung people and especial- 
ly jmung women into the work of teachmg and offers them a course of 
professional training on lines suited to their needs and circumstances. It 
is obvious, however, that this method of recruiting will be uncertain in 
its results. Goodwill and zeal arc not a sufficient equipment for a sucess- 
ful teacher and it may easily happen that the enthusiasm of these earlj' 
ycais following the war will diminish. Very wisely the Board insist that 
the education service shall not be staffed b}' people who are nothing more 
than enthusiastic amateurs. It declares that they must be well trained 
for the work and also that they must be provided with adequate salaries. 
They think that Continuation Schools should be regarded from this 
point of view as a form of part-time secondary education and that the 
teachers should be paid at a rate not less than that usual in the district 
for secondar}' school teachers. In other respects also it is- urged that 
the schools shoidd provide those amenities wliich make for the teacher’s 
comfort and welfare. 

TYPES OF TEACHERS GENERAL. 

Since the teachers in Continuation Schools are to be regarded as 
doing secondary school work, it is expected that the qualifications will 
approximate to those of University Graduates. This applies to all the 
general subject teachers. There are aircadj' a number of persons engaged 
in evening school work and in the conduct of youths’ clubs who have not 
hitherto regarded teaching as more than a leisure time occupation. It is 
expected that some of them will be attracted by the new conditions and 
that thej^ will take up teaching as a profession. Also some of those who 
-have been students in the classes conducted by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association may wish to become teachers and it is not unlikely 
that some of our Amry officers on demobilization will desire to take up 
the work. These sources of suppty, however, will be quite inadequate in 
themselves and the Board look to the Universities to develop machiner}’’ 
for equipping and training those of their students who desire to become 
Conthiuation School teachers. - The increased grant to Universities will 
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make tliis possible and it is suggested that the 

ing CoUege should be expanded on these lines. They should also link up 
the strictly professional training in teaching with some study of social 
conditions since, as the Circular says, "The teachers 
kmow how the people do their work. They must know the habits of their 
homes and what kind of recreation they prefer _ in their moments of 
leisure. ’ ' Such knowledge may be obtained if the intending teacher takes 
up as part of his professional training a course of work in connection with 
a University settlement or interests himself in such organisations as 
juvenile emplo3'ment committees and youths’ clubs. 


SPECIALIST TEACHERS. 

It will be necessary to have on the staffs of the new scliools some men 
and women who are experts in technological subjects and since these 
for the most part will not be primarily teachers by profession but followers 
of some other craft, it will be necessary to provide for them some train- 
ing in teaching. Past experience has shown that even the most distin- 
guished craftsman is not necessarily a good teacher, except in so far as 
his pupils learn from watching and imitating him. In such learning, how- 
ever, there is no germ of development and it is therefore necessary that 
tlie craftsman should be able to explain why he does things in addition 
to showing how he docs them. The training in teaching for this branch 
of the work will probably be best provided by short courses in special 
training colleges or by part-time courses conducted in the evenings. The 
existing technical colleges may well add to their equipment some pro- 
vision for giving instruction in the principles of education in order that 
those of their students who intend to take up teaching may, from the 
start, connect their studies with their future work. The essential thing, 
however, is to recognise that in all teaching there is a common element 
and that in training the teacher of Classics we must deal with some of 
the same problems that will conflict the teacher of Engineering. 
Although the subjects taught arc so widely different, the persons 
receiving instruction will have many points of resemblance. It is true 
that we have not yet advanced very far towards an accepted general 
method in teaching but continued experiment and the establishment of 
many new training centres will probably enable us to advance in this 
respect. 


SCHOOLS AND MILITARY. 

Ever since 1914 a number of our schools, both elementary and 
secondary, have been used as barracks for soldiers or for other purposes 
connected with the war. Tliis led to great inconvenience and much 
disturbance of educational work but it was endured with patience, be- 
cause national necessity was held to demand it. It is now some six 
montijs, however, since the Armistice was signed and in several districts 
the military are still in occupation of the schools and it is coming to be 
felt that they are not bestirring themselves in the matter with proper 
energy. Etch the Central Offices of the Board of Education in London 
are still in the hands of the army, despite the fact that the setting up of 
machinery to work the new Education Act demands that the administra- 
tion should ^ restored to its proper home with the utmost speed. How 
long this state of things will endure no one can say but there is a grow- 
ing feeling of impatience and a steadily rising demand that the schools 
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and education shall no longer be handicapped in this fashion. Teachers 
have already been demobilized in large numbers but this step is rendered 
less serviceable than it might be if the schools were in all cases restored 
to their proper purpose. Unfortunately, it would seem as if there were 
many people interested in maintaining the outward and visible signs of 
active warfare long after we have achieved the realities of peace. 

ART TEACHING. 

An interesting effort is being made by the National Societ}' of Art 
Masters to arouse public interest in the teaching of Art and in the place 
of Art in the life of the nation. The original intention of the founders of 
the Royal College of Art was indicated in the first name given to that 
institution when it was called The Ro5'al School of Design, It was hoped 
that from the schools of art, many accomplished students would be en- 
couraged to devote their talents to raising the standard of taste and artistic 
appreciation in the country generallj'. In practice, however, it has been 
found difficult to relate artistic standards and methods with the limita- 
tions of production on commercial lines and the present view appears to 
tie that the art schools can perform their most useful service by taking 
up various forms of craft work and exhibiting them as examples of what 
furniture, decoration, buildings and other surroundings of our daily life 
should be. The effect of the work of the late William Morris is quoted 
as showing that it is possible to impose a fashion and thereby lead 
people to choose artistic things instead of ugly ones. The Art and 
Industries Association is especially interested in this effort and already 
some of our leading manufacturers are taking steps to seek advice from 
artists in order that the product of their factories may reach a higher 
standard of beauty, 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

This movement is essentially in harmony with the trend of educa- 
tion in England. The example of Oundle School, where the Engineering 
Sixth form contains more pupils than does the Classical Sixth, is signifi- 
cant as showing that the instruction given in our schools and Univer- 
sities tends more and more to be related to the actual life of the pupils. 
The problem is to teach practical subjects without ignoring the liberalising 
effects which should result from all true education. A narrow vocation^ 
training is admittedly unsound but it is held that a \'Ocational training 
need not be narrow and that a pupil gains more by learning about things 
in which he is interested than he can possibly gain by enforced toil at 
what are called “humane” subjects, 

FRANK ROSCOE. 

THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 
IN BENGAL. 

T he “ Library Movement ” properly so called, was inaugurated 
in Bengal — and for that matter, throughout the vast peninsula of 
India — by Baron Curzon of Kedleston, without doubt one of the ablest 
of the Viceroys that have controlled the destiny of this historic land. It 
was solely due to the unfailing energy and statesmanlike - foresight of 
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this broad-minded nobleman that the Calcutta Public Dbrary. then in a 
decadent state, was, as by a magician’s wand, converted into the 
dav Imnerial Library. It opened its portals to the reading public of 
&cSa on the 30th of January, 1902 ; ever since that date students, 
authors and other readers, have found m_ the institution^ a blessed 
fountain which they can tap at will for the satisfaction of their intellectual 
thirst The Imperial Library is the central diadem in the crown ot 
libraries of Bengal ; smaller libraries, answering to a fair extent the 
demands made upon them by scholars, had already been in exis'^nce, 
the maiority being attached to the Colleges of the Education Depart- 
ment By far the largest of this class of library it, unquestionably the 
one located in the Presidency College of Calcutta, which was founded in 
1817 by a number of self-denying and philanthropic Indian gentlemen. 
The institution, on its foundation, was called the Maliapathsala or the 
Mahavidyalaya ; in course of time it came to be designated the Hindu 
College, and was afterwards re-named the Presidency College. 

The history of the library of the Presidency College of Calcutta is 
pre-eminently the history of the College libraries of Bengal. “Some of 
the young men educated at the Hindu College,,’’ observes a historian of 
this ancient institution who had been in intimate touch with its working 
in its earlier days, “came from distant parts of the country, from Assam, 
Vizagapatam, Patna and other places.” Money was lavishly bestowed 
by Government upon the improvement of the College, as it was its avowed 
policythat the Presidency College should fulfil the functions of a “teaching 
University.” It would indeed have been very disappointing if the premier 
College of the Province had not satisfied the sanguine expectations of 
the authorities, and had not been taken the lead in alf Collegiate matters, 
libraries included. The historj'' of the Presidqacy College library, there- 
fore, (although there is not very much to record ot steady progress, for 
a considerable period of its existence), may fittingly form the first of a 
series of articles on the library movem’ent in the province. 

It is a patent fact that.dlibrary ‘arid;a;iabqratory form the very first 
adjuncts of a College; nay.'thh UhMVy'lKtl^^ys/and rightly too, claim- 
ed the prior consideration. was established in 

the second decade of the mnetedntllil^fttht^'dl’tiuftiber of books went to 
make up a very necessary part' .bf'dts^ pdtuphemalia. Moreover, the 
peculair conditions under which' English education was introduced into 
Bengal, made it incumbent that students (who, as a general rule, received 
instruction free of charge) should be provided with “class-books, slates, 
etc., belonging to the Committee”- [of management of the Hindu College], 
toi the loss of which the parents of the boys were to be held responsible, 
these books, winch were returned after students had done with them 
formed the first collection in the Hindu College library. The beginning 
was assuredly quite humble and unpretentious, but it was a fair begin- 
ning nevertheless. , ° 

Year ^tor year the Hindu College went on sending out into the 

onlv^tS”eSdeM ^ ^Itured aliamti, whose value in practical life became 
^ evident. People began to learn to rate education at its proper 
nrn? I’ there grew a thirst for knowledge. The number^of 

to rise^and^^^A^hf admission into the Hindu CoUege continued 
to rise and, at the same time, the Managers were confronted with 
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pecuniary difficulties. Compelled by outward circumstances it was con- 
sidered expedient to abolish the system of free tuition and so the “ fee” 
system was introduced in 1824. Scholars were not henceforward provid- 
ed with text-books at the cost of the College : but the librarj' appears to 
have accumulated a goodly number of volumes b}' this time. When the 
State came to its aid, the prospects of the Hindu College increased in 
every direction. In 1829 Government made a large grant for the publica- 
tion of English class-books, and " gave a further sum of Rs. 5,000 to 
purchase books for the library.” , 

It seems, however, that the library was not regularly resorted to,; 
and whatever use may have been made of the books in the College collec- 
tion it was far from what it should have been. The authorities concerned 
had their eyes wide open : means were being devised so as to attract 
students to the library in increasing numbers and enable them to have 
recourse to the books with advantage, ” To encourage more general 
use of Library books,” resolved the General Committee of Public 
Instruction in the course of the academical year 1839-40, — and this 
Resolution formed the text of Circular No. 2 of the year — "we have 
offered an annual gold medal to each ot our Colleges and a silver medal 
to each of our Schools, to be awarded to the student who has made the 
greatest progress during the year in the knowledge attained from the 
books in the Library.” This announcement had the desired stimulating 
effect and candidates were not wanting to offer themselves for examina- 
tion for the Library Medal. The Education Department Report of three 
years later complacently observed,-—" One of these library medals has 
been won by Sham Loll of the Agra College, and the libraries generally 
Lave been much resorted to.” 

In spite of this incentive to library reading, in the shape of a library 
medal, it appeared that the studies pursued were of a desultory character. 
Studeiits were sadly lac&ing in ‘'method”, in the pursuit of their studies; 
the subjects offered for examinatlori .were* nmnenc^y no less than was 
the number of examinees.,’^ jitCwhs-o^t^ bigliest ..importance that the 
-studies should be regidate^^'<|.trrajL^iidepts'sL'ould Jear^ how to benefit 
by systematic reading^ ;,J^ej^mVers'oi; the '.Council ol Education were 
not idle ; they were p’uttmgJtlj.eir,-hea(i'sHogether with a view to finding 
out some means by which' fh'e'above ends could be encompassed and the 
solution was not long in coming. In Circular No. 5, dated December the 
2ist, 1849, the Council of Education resolved "to sMect a subject at the 
time of promulgating the standards in literature and history, and to 
examine the course of reading adopted Ly them [the examinees] in that 
particular subject.” 

\Vhen the library -had been placed on a proper and secure footing, 
regulations were framed for its satisfactory working. These regulations 
were applicable .to all the libraries attached to the schools and colleges 
under the control of the Education Department, and furnish interesting 
' reading. 

« « * * « 

55. The Libraries in all Colleges shall be open from 9 to 6 o'clock 
every day", Sundays excepted. 
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58. All persons belonging . to the Institution shall be allowed to 
take home books under the following restrictions : 

1st Not naore than one' volume shall be issued at the same time 
to the same person ; which volume shall be returned before a second 
is delivered. 

2nd. A duodecimo volume shall not be kept longer than a week ; 
an octavo than a fortnight ; a folio than a month. 

3rd. Books taken out of the Library by one person must not 
be transferred, but returned to the library. 

59. Books of reference, such as Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, Atlases, 
etc., shall not be taken home without the special permission of the 
Principal. 

^ 

61. Any person losing or damaging a volume shall pay its value or 
replace it with a similar book ; and when it belongs to a set, unless he 
can replace it, he shall pay the value of the set. 

In 1848, ex-students of the College who so wished were permitted 
to read in the Library. The Library rules underwent a thorough revision 
in 1858, and students were required to deposit a fee of Rs.^ 10 to 
enable them to borrow books from the library ; this deposit was 
returned on the Librarian certifying that the student owed nothing 
to the library. Students, it would appear, had by this time imbibed a 
taste for reading ; the 'deposit’ system did not produce any deterrent 
effect. In his Report for the year 1859-60, the Director of Public 
Instruction was glad to remark that “ notwithstanding the enforcement 
of the rule requiring a student to deposit Rs. 10, previous to the issue of 
books in his name, the circulation of works was well maintained.” 

The ‘deposit’ system remained in force for about half a centur}'’ 
till Sir Archdale Earle stepped into the shoes of the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal. His administration, whidh began in igo6, has 
left an indelible mark on the working of the Education Department ; no 
question was too insignificant to receive at his hands the most careful 
consideration. It became apparent to Sir Archdale’s eagle vision that, 
however much the library might be resorted to by students for study or 
for pleasure, the ‘deposit’ system most certainly kept away a very large 
number who could not afford, or would not take the trouble to find, the 
‘deposit’ money. The library movement had already received an impetus 
by the opening of the Imperial Library ; and signs were not wanting 
which very clearly indicated that the library as an institution had become 
poplar in the country. With a laudable keenness of insight Sir Archdale 
anticipated a vast increase in the users of library books if students were* 
allowed to take them oht without the unnecessary precaution of a ‘library^ 
deposit, and abolished the system in 1908. The measure was amply 
justified by the results ; books began to be issued from the library in ever 
increasing numbers, till in 1917-18 the number borrowed by students for 
home study from the Presidency College Library rose very nearly to 
eight thousand volumes. 

It has .been noted above that a sum of Rs. 5,000 was granted by 
Government in 1829 for the formation of the library. The recurring 
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annual grant, however, was for a very long time rather small, and amount- 
ed to the paltry sum of Rs. lOO. From time to time, as the exigencies of 
the situation warranted, this sum was augmented by some little amount, 
until in the nineties it reached the round sum of Rs. 2,900. In 1898-99 
the grant was somewhat reduced, and amounted to Rs. 2,680. After- 
wards, in igo8 when the published report of the University Inspectors 
had attached a good deal of importance to the formation of good 
reference libraries connected with Universities and Colleges, the 
library grant of the Presidency College was increased to Rs. 4,000 annual- 
ly ; over and above, a non-recurring grant of Rs. 15,000 was made, to be 
spent in equal sums in three years for the purchase of complete sets of 
scientific periodical publications. The library has been slightly enriched 
by private donations ; among its donors in the forties may'be mentioned 
the Hon'ble William Wilberforce Bird, Deputy Governor of Bengal in 
1842, and the Right Reverend Bishop Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta and the first Metropolitan of India. 

English literature, history and philosophy seem to have been the 
favourite subjects in the olden days ; Whewell’s "History of Inductive 
Sciences” and Sharon Turner's "Sacred History of the World” were 
among the library’s earliest collection. The number of volumes in the 
library, as early as 1858, counted above seven thousand. Having steadily 
increased from year to year, the Presidency College Library now accom- 
modates some forty thousand volumes on its shelves. 

A history of College libraries would not be complete without a refer- 
ence to the activities and recommendations of the Indian Universities 
Commission of 1902. " We attach great importance” observed the Com- 
missioners with unmistakeable stress, "to the formation of good reference 
libraries in connection with Universities and Colleges. In a College 
where the library is inadequate or ill-arranged, the students have no 
opportunity of forming the habit of independent and intelligent read- 
ing.” The recommendations did not fall on unheeding ears. Mr. W. W. 
Hornell (at present the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal), in draw- 
ing up the Third Quinquennial Review of Education in Bengal, considered 
at length the points raised, and expressed the hope that "a start might 
be made by overhauling the Presidency College Library” on desirable 
lines. Sir Archdale Earle, who was at the time seated at the head of the 
Bengal Education Department, in a Circular, dated March, 1908, went 
thoroughly into the question of the necessity of drastic changes in the 
management of College libraries. Mr. H. R. James, then Principal of the 
Presidency College, with characteristic energy, took up the question in 
right earnest and set to having his library re-arranged and a catalogue 
prepared on acknowledged scientific principles. This w'as completed in 
1910. The improvements that have been made in the library during Mr. 
James’s tenure of office are indeed very varied and far-reaching. A fdw 
“open” cases have been provided since 1911 which hold the most fre- 
quently used reference books, to which the reader has access without any 
formalities ; suggestions for the purchase of books are invited from 
teachers and students alike ; new library rules have been framed, so as 
to enable readers to get books with the minimum of inconvenience ; and 
last, but not least, to provide sufficient seating space for the daily increas- 
ing number of readers in the library, the science books have been housed 
in a splendidly furnished room in the laboratories. 
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The ouestion of the inadecjuacy of pay of librarians has for some time 
been voiced, in season and out of it. in the loc^ newspapers. It has been 
Sted out time and again that the University Inspectors who were 
Lnointed as one of the results of the Indian Universities Commission of 
1002 to go the round of Bengal CoUeges, drew special attention to the 
staffing of libraries by suitable men. " The days are gone by, ran 
the Inspectors’ report, "when we could be content to make over the 
management of a College Library to a clerk in his leisure ■ moments or 
to an aspirant who had scraped through the Entrance Exammation. 
Another batch of University Inspectors, who inspected the Calcutta 
Colleges, recommended that "the Library staff must everywhere be 
strengthened ; more library superintendents and better qualified are 
wanted for the clerical work of libraries”. Now that the Presidency 
College library has been overhauled and re-arranged and a number of 
other libraries have followed suit, the day may not be far ofi when 
properly qualified librarians, with improved prospects and recognised 
status, will be put in charge of all libraries worthy of the name. 

GOKULNATH DHAR. 


(To he continued.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 


( With special reference to the United Provinces.) 

I F at a time when the incessant demands of the late world-war were 
weighing heavily on all minds Dr. Fisher could find time to think 
of introducing changes into the system of education obtaining in the 
United Kingdom, it is quite natural and pardonable for a teacher to think 
of the defects existing in the system of education, in the midst of which 
he is spending his days and to bring his reflections to bear especially on 
the subject which it is his special privilege to teach. The writer of these 
lines honestly feds that there is some wrong somewhere in the teaching 
of elementary science in these Provinces, and, although not quite sure 
whether the same is the case in other Indian Provinces, ventures to make 
remarks which will make science masters everywhere view their position 
and responsibility in a more serious light than heretofore. Perhaps few 
teachere have seriously bestowed their attention on this side of a boy’s 
education, simply because they were satisfied with having done their 
duty if they saw their pupils through the science course, writing neat 
note-books and drawing neat diagrams, which pleased the headmasters 
and the inspectors alike. 


teaching when properly conducted has immense pos- 
sibilities in store and can contribute in a handsome manner towards the 
formation (A character and thought on right lines has, thanks to the 
incessant efforts of what we may call the " Armstrong School” quite 
recently been realised m England, and it is a wonder that the same very 

welfare of young boys and girls, has 

^ ^ ^ery few people in this 

0 ntry know the true value of science teaching in schools,—- recognise 
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that perhaps science, with mathematics, is more important than all other 
subjects of the school curriculum and that a day will surety come when 
science wiU be the ruling factor in school education in our country as in 
all cduntries in the west. 

The most common argument advanced in favour of science teaching 
is its great practical utility, as if each and every student of science could 
apply his knowledge of the subject-matter to some utilitarian purpose. 
It is quite a common experience of science masters and even of science 
students that people come to them with a thousand and one little diffi- 
culties of everyday life for satisfactory solution, ranging in order of 
difficulty from the removal of inkstains from shirts or oilstains from 
caps and hats to the preparation of writing ink or even of boot-polish. 
And how poorly the 'science’ idols .figure in the face of such problems ! 
Without going further into the dark side of the matter it seems to be 
within the bounds of reason to infer that science education, as it stands at 
present, fails to impart an adequate knowledge of useful facts, simply 
because it is not meant for that purpose ; as also it fails to infuse into the 
pupil scientific ways and habits of obser\'ation, thought and reasoning, 
simply because educationists are not fully alive to the importance of the 
subject. 

I do not ask what the aim of the Allahabad University was when, in 
1894, they included elementary science in the School Final Course, 
prescribing Balfour Stewart’s Physics Primer and Roscoe’s Chemistry 
Primer as text-books. But it is worth while noticing that this University 
continued to prescribe these two primers as text-books for the School 
Final Course for about fifteen years. No practical work was demanded 
from the boys, no method of teaching the subject suggested to teachers, 
no inquiry made whether a school could reaUy teach science. Year after 
year these two primers continued to satisfy the requirements of the 
University authorities and boys leamt science by getting these by heart 
and without seeing any experiments, because they were not required to 
do any practical work. And even in igo8, when the old Entrance and 
School Final Examinations yielded place to the Matriculation Examin- 
ation, how little was the change for the better ? An elaborate science 
course, consisting of Physics and Chemistry in quite substantial propor- 
tions, is prescribed but no practical work is required to be done by the 
students. The writer, himself a matriculate of this University, recalls 
almost with a sense of shame his own school days when in the science 
class he was asked to suppose that a pencil held out by his science teacher 
was a test-tube. The teacher may be to blame to some e.xtent, but the 
real fault lies with the University which, for reasons best known to itself, 
continues still to divorce practical from theoretical work and yet boasts 
of about two thousand matriculation candidates every year having leamt 
science under its regime. It seems as if the authorities take pride in 
instilling into the hearts of boys of fifteen and sixteen a conceit of having 
leamt science by means of a ridiculous scheme, which is shameful, to saj'^ 
the least of it, to the University, the teachers and the students alike. 

The School Leaving Certificate course proposes to remove much of 
this defect and, in establishing a co-ordinated course of experimental 
science, has removed a long standing grievance. The Educational 
Department of these Provinces has succeeded, under the guidance of 
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some sympathetic and experienced educationists, to tackle the problem 
ofTecSda^iy education-! do not say of higher education-in a vety 
satisfactory^ manner,‘'and the authorities are not much to blame if head- 
masters and managers of schools and under them teachers, trained or 
untrained, do not go far beyond giving their boys a superficial mstruc- 
tion in the rudiments of science. Who cares for the method . The neat 
practical note-book seems to them to be the alpha and omega of science 
teaching in schools. The departmental curriculum prescribes a four 
years’ course in elementary science, going so far as to show the teachers 
the lines along which they are to proceed by suggesting the aims of the 
course, the method of instruction and the amount of practical and 
theoretical work to be done in each class ; and yet to the teacher it leaves 
the choice of arranging the whole course by making changes if necessary, 
so as to bring out the greatest good of which the subject is capable. In 
spite of this active spirit of helpfulness on the part of the Department 
the teachers make it their object to throw dust in the eyes of the inspec- 
tors and the examiners by insisting upon the boys preserving a neatly 
written record of work, only a part of which is perhaps their owm. It is 
the teachers only who know what methods they adopt in teaching the 
subject. But facts do not speak much in their favour. It has been 
actually found that school-boys, who have had a , thorough training for 
j'ears together in writing out their note-books neatly and in the most 
methodical manner, have throughout done their work with disgust and 
on joining a college have invariably taken to the most careless habits of 
writing. And, on the other hand, their knowledge of the subject is 
generally poor and unsound, most of the time at school being spent in 
the most superficial form of work encouraged and insisted upon by the 
teacher. The only explanation of this anomalous state of affairs is that 
teachers do not on the one hand care much for infusing into young minds 
a taste for acquiring knowledge by intelligent methods, while on the other 
they fail to create among their pupils an interest in neat and methodical 
ways, which should be formed into useful and permanent habits, willing- 
ly acquired and eagerly kept up throughout life. Teachers are not 
ashamed to think and make their boys think that all neat, careful and 
methodical work is for the inspectors and examiners alone. 

There are defects in the School Leaving Certificate science course, no 
doubt, — gaps to be filled up and important topics to be added — and 
in due course of time they are sure to be remedied. But what affects the 
thoughtful mind most is the striking contrast existing between the two 
sister examinations, which divide between themselves the attentions and 
energies of more than ten thousand youths every year. Only a year or 
two ago important changes were made in the Chemistry course for the 
mtnculation Examination. I allude to the addition of Chlorine and 
Hydrochloric Acid to the syllabus, and I admit these are quite important 
substances to study even in the school. But where is the demand for 
Thi work ? Are the boys required to do any practical work ? 

negative. _ Even in 1920 the Allahabad University 

Matriculatter&SSj° 

melhon'tt'; nil™*-?” "ISi" ‘ho 'rays and 

method of the University or the Department, but merely to point out 
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what appears to be the glaring defects of the courses of study in Phj^sics 
and Chemistry for what we may call the pre-university examinations in 
our Provinces, and pass on to the main points of our discussion. 
Science teaching is fairly advanced in our Provinces, especially if we 
pause to compare our courses of study with those of the great Univer- 
sity to our east, which has not yet seen its way to teach science before 
the college classes are reached. But taking everything into considera- 
tion we cannot console ourselves with anything approaching success on 
right lines. Although science is ruling every department of human 
activity all over the globe, the teachers of science in our country do not 
feel that they have accepted a tremendous responsibility in taking to the 
teaching profession, especially in undertaking to teach this particular 
subject. How many of them take pains to train their pupils in scientific 
ways and habits. They all know what the aim of the science teacher 
should be. But do they show b5' actualty following it that their pupils 
are better in all respects than all other students of the schools ? Do the}' 
succeed in making their pupils more thoughtful, more clever, more 
active, more intelligently observant, more solid and critical in their 
conception and acceptance of an idea, more acute in their reasoning than 
other pupils ? And, do they not know that a student of science, if 
instructed and trained on right lines, is sure to be better in many ways 
than other less practical but more imaginative boys ? Yet their activities 
are such as to leave the authorities to roost quietly in their apathetic 
indifference towards this highly useful subject, the only one of its kind 
which can give the growing minds of children interest, training, inform- 
ation and knowledge in equal and substantial proportions. 

People may find fault with systems of education, but the writer lays 
the blame at the door of the teacher. If the teacher is unwilling to sacri- 
fice his vanities, weaknesses and dissatisfactibns to the interests of his 
pupils, he should never pose as a teacher of the ycung. No one is more 
alive than the writer to the fact that teachers all the world over are under- 
paid and ovenvorked. But once you have accepted the work, there is no 
justification 'whatever for your doing it in a careless manner. lU-paid 
or otherwise, if you once accept a work you must, if you are a man, do it 
with your heart and soul. If you have grievances, — and such are always 
sure to be — , struggle until they are removed. But for God’s sake, do 
not ignore the existence of impressionable young boys and girls, whose 
budding energies have been placed under your care. It is the teachers 
who are to blame if they do not get their prospects improved by honest 
and successful work. And it is the teachers who are not only to be blamed 
but also cursed if they do not teach the children properly, simply because 
they happen to be dissatisfied with their present situation. 

This irrelevant but important point naturally arises when the 
teacher’s work is criticised. The writer of these Unes feels that the 
curriculum in science for the School Leaving Certificate Examination, 
with all its defects, is fairly comprehensive, and with the addition of the 
subject of “Pressure” will make an excellent course of instruction, which, 
coming after a weU-conducted couise of Nature Study, is quite suitable 
for all students. One looks forward for the day when a systematic course 
ot experimental Elementary Science and Nature Study will be made • ■ 
pulsory in schools in India, not for training pupils for further scii 
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or technical work, but simply for training them in scientific wa>s 
and habits of thinking and acting. Of course the money and opportuni- 
ties are to be provided by the authorities but the major portion of_ the 
work and the responsibility lies on the shoulders of the conscientious, 
honest, intelligent and hardworking science-master. 

Aftei this paper was written the writer received a copy of the new 
prospectus of the University of Allahabad in which happy and sub- 
stantial changes for the better have been instituted in the courses m 
Physics and Chemistry for the Matriculation Examination ot ig2X. 
Suitable practical work has been made an integral part of the coume and 
the records of such work are to be preserved by the candidates for inspec- 
tion by authorised persons. This is a very happy change, no doubt, but 
the writer cannot refrain trom emphasising the fact that the greatest 
good of which elementary science is capable can only result from honest, 
steady and conscientious work on the part of the science master. It is 
he whose work ought to be guided by proper suggestions and improved 
by suitable criticisms by educational authorities. 

D. DEBNARYAN MUKERJEE. 


MEMORY TRAINING IN 
SCHOOLS. 


A ny one who is in touch with schoolboys of to-day cannot help 
being struck by the fact that very few have good memories. Very 
few, for example, remember half as many dates in History or half as 
many names in Geography as their fathers or grandfaters. It is a com- 
mon experience of teachers nowadays to be frequently confronted 
with the reply 'T have completely forgotten it. Sir.” Contrast a boy of 
to-day getting up light-heartedly, and saying that he has clear forgotten 
a rule in grammar or the meaning of a word with another of two decades 
ago struggling to express the same thing in a trembling voice. It used 
to be considered a disgracetul thing to confess that a thing was for- 
gotten -, it was supposed to be as disgraceful as to say that a lesson was 
not prepared at aU. The reason must be sought not in the boys of to-day 
so much as to the reformed methods of education which have tlrrown, 
without compromise, memory training into the back-ground. Formerly 
memory was all in all. It was more abused than used, because it was 
the only faculty that was developed at the cost of all the others. Now the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme and no attempt whatsoever 
is made to cultivate the memory. 


The old method resorted to by the teacher of the past may be best 
described by saying that it was no method, since no real teaching was 
done. He simply sat in the class-room like a judge dealing out justice 

or rather injustice, and curious were the questions asked- “What 

happened lo years after the battle of Assaye ? What happened five 
years and-a-half after Shivaji's taking the part of Toma” mid so the 
merrily (not however for the boys). Exammation questions 
j}n History never omitted questions of the type “Assign events to the 
owmg dates and assign dates to the following events.” In Geography 
’ was a neglected subject, one inevitable question was “ Where are 


